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Volume XIX OCTOBER, 1902 Numbeb 1 


THE BOOK OF CANTICLES * 

By Paul Haupt, 

John* Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Some Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text of Canticles. 

1 (1) rrabttb *UDK i8 a later addition. In the following love-ditties 
and wedding-songs the relative pronoun is throughout not 
but ID (cf. Siegfried’s Neuhebr. Gramm., § 29, b). 

K 

3 i [(6) It is unnecessary to read, with Budde and Siegfried, FR2 instead 
of JR **□ ; **□ refers to the bride, not to the threshing-board; cf. 
Tyler in the Jewish Quarterly Review (JQB) 11, 516. 

For m rvnrrre read mrova; so, too, nbran for m 
nbiTCD in 7,1 (3). iTTETl must be derived from a stem “TQK 
‘to be high, to ascend’ (cf. TEfct and for 10KE); cf. 

klma qu|ri lit6ll ‘may it go up like smoke;’ see Delitzsch, 
HW GOO 6 . Assyr. temdru ‘to cover with dust’ seems to be a 
denominative verb. Cf. our English phrase ‘their jackets 
smoked,’ i. e., emitted dust, or ‘I will smoke his jacket’ = I will 
dust his jacket, raise dust from it by beating him (Oerman, ich 
werde ihm die Jacke ausklopfen). 

bbp> at the beginning of the fourth hemistich, is correct; the 
preposition must not be canceled (against Budde). 

(7) For W rtoblDblD read ^bttblD and relegate fTfib 1 ® to the margin. 
Cheyne’s statement (JQB 11,563) that JK D**©© is certainly a 
corruption of fSL STD^DblS is certainly erroneous. I regret to say 
that I cannot accept any of Cheyne’s emendations proposed in his 
paper The Song of the Palanquin (JQB 11, 561-564) and in his 
other articles in the same volume of JQB. See also EB f 2805. 

•For translation and explanatory notes see vol. 18 of this Journal, pp. 188-245. 

t For the abbreviations see vol. 18 of this Journal, p. 207, n. *. 
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3 (8) For JR mb^ba Cheyne (l. c., p. 562) reads fflRnb ‘lions.’ He 
supposes 4 that, far back in the history of the text, the scribe mis¬ 
wrote ffib^bO) and then corrected this by writing ffifcQb* Tins 
latter word, under the hand of a thoughtless scribe, became 
■p30b> and this, by the ingenuity of an editor, who had both 
learning and exegetical skill, was converted into pT^EfR]This 
conjecture, it seems to me, shows learning rather than exegetical 
skill. 

JR 1THBR is not a dittogram of ■pBb but a corruption of 
pttov. The original vocalization may have been "JYHEP! ; we 
must have the article. Cases in which the traditional pronuncia¬ 
tion of a later Hebrew word is based on a single corrupt Biblical 
passage are not exceptional.* "|*T“©n is a synonym of HIDE 
v. 7; the following JR “jb^H lb nic? is a relative clause; f lit., 
the fapdov (which) the King made for himself of the wood of 
Lebanon, its columns he made of silver, &c. Cf. Ges.-Kautzsch 27 , 
8 148, c. 

For JR “jb^n Cheyne proposes to read TORbEn (Solomon 
made himself this artful work). 

(10) The O prefixed to ObtDlT ftlDH at the end of the verse in JR 
belongs to 0"*3HPI ‘ebony’ which must be substituted for JR 

1 T 

fnnKf following GrAtz, Martineau, Siegfried, Cheyne. We need 
not prefix a to (TOTH cf. DTE© PiBjSTD 5,14 Cl, xiii d ); see 
‘ Gee.*, § 117, y. 

The clause "Din TOn* must be transposed to the end of 
the verse (Budde). Cheyne proposes to read ff'ESbR (c/. 2 Chr. 
2,7): Its seat—almug-wood in the center, | inlaid with ebony. 

(11) For instead of JR TOR£ see Critical Notes on Ezra-Neh. 

T V T V t 

(SBOT), p. 71,1.19. In the same way we must read f"J5RFl for 
» rn«n 2,18 (*) and 1R3 for JR IRS 4,15 (n). 

Gloss t, TtH2 is omitted in but not in ffi A . 

2 

6 (10) The fourth hemistich, JR rYlbjTT3D PIETR must be inserted after 
the first hemistich. Winckler, AoF 1, ^93 (i. e., A Itorientalische 
Formhungen , first series, p. 298), proposes to read TffojFQ (Nergal- 
Mars). G. Buchanan Gray (JQB 11,97) thinks that the render¬ 
ing ‘terrible as serried hosts’ is at least as powerful a figure as, if 
a little less picturesque than, ‘terrible as an army with flags.’ 
Cheyne (JQB 11,284) considers fflbjfiSD fTETR to be an interpo¬ 
lation in the present passage. The same suggestion was made 
* Cf. Crit. Notes on Esekiel (SBOT), p. 71,1. 44. 

t Qf. the relative clauses TI® TO 1.13 (T); pTTO 1,3 (T)i "jb TDM "HTT 

7.H CD). 
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8 by Budde. But the clause is interpolated in 6,4 (H, f), not here. 

For Cheyne’s explanation of tllb^MO PJSPR see note on 6,4 (ft). 
7 (1) It is unnecessary to read, with Budde, •'Sib lor "□‘NT; nor does 
-3b moan ‘come near. 1 Bickell reads FiabuJPI "'ZH23 **3a ‘Stay, 
stay, become familiar (do not be shy I).* 

For rnaiblBH see the Explanatory Notes. 

For 3 PITH c/. 3 plfcO (AoF 1,293). 

For linn PR3 ‘won’t you look,’ t. e., ‘ye must all look,’ c/. 
5,8 (i) ib irati rra * won’t you tell him,’ i. e., ‘please, do tell 
him,’ and D 343,1 mft t^Oddin ‘ye must mourn;’ cf . Wright- 
de Goeje 3 , 2, 311 A (j*yu> l* ‘pray, stand up’); Caspari-MfQler 5 , 

§534. Contrast 8,4 (3, 0) mW ffl3l 1T?n PTB ‘Don’t stir 
or startle! ’ 

For J» nbfraa read ribrraa; see Gee.-Buhl 13 , a. v. D^rtB; cf. 

rvnjrro for» tYrrjrre 3,6 («). 

Q-3)T0 may be an old ‘plural of the accusative’ like Q-aa, 
DTg; cf. Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), p. 157,1.18, and ZA 2,267, 
n. 2. In the same way Q-3*0? is not a dual but an archaic plwralis 
exten&ivm like 0*HPBI 1,7 (£-). The dual is a secondary dif¬ 
ferentiation and originally identical with the Assyr. (and Ethiopic) 
plural in -Ani (for -Ami); cf. Haupt, Sumer. Familiengesetze 
(Leipzig, 1879), p. 70, below, ad p. 18. It is therefore not neces¬ 
sary to read Q-3H13 • 

(2) Bickell cancels following ffi v ; but prefixes rt, and cf. 
v. 7 and 4,10 (fi). 

For » 3*72 t\2 Bickell reads m*73[n] 'W PQ. 

For -plan (cf. pan 5,6) OrAtz suggested -plan ‘ribbons.’ 
For m trvon = D^bn see ZA 2, 276, n. 1. 

• r 

Ummftnu is common in Assyrian; see HW 86 b . 

(8) 0 HKT at the beginning of this verse, which Bickell cancels, 

should be inserted after iat73 in the following verse (gloss £); 
cf. tlKT naan in 1. 3 of the Moabite stone (Oes.-Kautzsch 27 , 
§ 126, y) and Siegfried’s Neuhebr. Gramm., § 29; also modern 
Arabic el-bint di (Spitta, §143, a) for »JJ&). 

(4) JH -2a at the beginning of this verse should be prefixed to 
STQX in the second hemistich. 

TOStFI should be pointed -afcfcFl or -a*$P) (c/* 4,6). The 
original form is tu’Amu (HW 697 b ). The form nsifctFl 

is, therefore, not impossible; cf. Targumic "paVD (Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, 3,29, n. 1). Contrast note on 3,11 (M)* 

(9) For JK V3C30 we must point 1-3030» c/. Assyr. sissinnu, Syr. 

p . r • : - r • t • 

Uttdhtf ‘spadix’ (not panicle). 

(«> AooordiBrto Cheyn© (JQR 11,287) -jb» fen*© -pD«t nVTl is, 
to put it briefly, a dittogianr of bC"C& "j?by "pCSFI which 
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7 precedes. Cheyne proposes to read: bE“OD SpDtPl Plb*Tl 

D^ET) OT^BB y the pendent locks of thy head are like Carmel; 
pleasant are they as an orchard of pomegranate trees (c/. 4,13)* 
JR (c/. H, n. 24); he thinks, is a corruption of D"3*En> 

the 2 before together with represents 0*PB • 

He ‘can see no other solution; if a doubt be possible with regard 
to the second half of it, no hesitation can be admissible with 
regard to the first.’ I hesitate. 

(6) Cheyne (JQR 11, 404), following AoF 1, 298, proposes to read 
T3IB instead of JR l^n; he renders : 

Thy neck is like the tower of Senir 
Which looks toward Damascus. 

rQ> adds Cheyne, is probably a corruption of T\*2 

= 'Ain KArim, near St. Mary’s Well, a little to the SW of 
Jerusalem. He translates therefore: 

Thine eyes are like Solomon’s pools 
By the wood of Beth-haccerem, 

reading ""CP for JR "15UD, following Winckler. 

Cheyne thinks, with Rashi and Grfitz, that means ‘face’ 
(D^B). 

For JR ■(‘01012 Winckler (AoF 1, 294) suggested "pab^O 
(Ezek. 27,18), but Cheyne (JQR 11, 406) says, we must certainly 
read fnS’bTD> although ‘he knows that this is a considerable 
alteration.’ 

Winckler, AoF 1, 294 proposed to read: 

fnbra msno yy* “non biyca yrmx 

DT3ira "cr by 

that is, Thy neck is like the tower of Senir, thine eyes like pools 
in Helbon, at the grove under the terebinths. He adds that if 
any one considers these emendations too violent he may try to 
obtain a reasonable meaning in a simpler way. I have availed 
myself of this generous permission. 

(10) For JR *p]p (Ges.-Kautzsch 27 , § 128, w) we may read, with 

Bickell, mtn 

JR O^MP TlBtD ZQll is correct. It is not necessary to read 
"'PIB'UD or V3W1 VnBto > or D^PlBiD • © Uavov^cw 

-• - r : t • i r * * “r: 

XctXcc tCv fjiov koX 6&o\xriv ‘made fit for my lips and my teeth’ and 
& JLfeo mss K+y*), did not understand this clause; but & 
JTDT is better than ffi Icavo vjacvos which is merely a guess. For 
3 labitsque et dentibus illius ad ruminandum, see the Explana¬ 
tory Notes. 

(7) For JR D^wna fan# read DWD TO TtSi PJK; ’A, Wyarcp 

r pwf&v, £ Cf. Cheyne, JQR 11, 407. 
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7 (3) -p-HD must be pointed Tpnnj, from an intransitive form 

“HO = sirar, syncopated sirr 'mystery, secret parts’ {cf. ^**3 

tasarra and 'to keep a concubine,’ Ac.) and 'to 

undress.’ ' ' 

For 41 “CTOn *(3it Cheyne (JQB 11, 404) proposes to read 
TWO *|3H ‘a chalice of pure gold 1 ( cf . Job 28,15). 

a 

(11) For •'by read •'bit; the second, fifth, and eighth forms of 
(syn. axP, ^bl) are construed with It is 

not necessary to read, with Nestle and Ball, rCHSH (© *ai hr 9 
ifU ij iwurrpotfi avrov) instead of fl nplW* If Ball considers 
'the reference of this suspicious term to unphilological,’ 

he may satisfy his philological conscience by pointing the word 
npIlDfi with = In Assyrian we have ifiqu (which may 
have a $, = ©, Ji) as a synonym of zegallu 'abundance, 
luxuriousness/ and this may have the meaning of 'libidinous¬ 
ness,* like kuzbu, xigbu, baltu, laid, lullfi, Ac. (HW 647 b , 
824 b , 287 b , 177 b , 877»; cf. especially KB 6, 126). S *rurrpo*f 
and tvoarpofri (Gen. 3,16) may be euphemistic substitutes. 
Contrast Crit. Notes on Genesis (SBOT), p. 48,1. 26. 

2 (1) For the striking parallel to this passage in Theocr. 10, 28 see 
n. 18 on No. 9 of the Translation. 

1 (6) Wellhausen, Prolegomena* (1896), p. 218, n. 1, proposed to read 

rrobip-Sa^uoi, SaA/upoc (Pliny 6, 118, Salman i), the neigh¬ 
bors and allies of the Nabateans, instead of i E pftjblD, and the 
same emendation was suggested by Winckler (AoF 1,196. 292. 
296, n. 1; 2, 652); but it is not neoessary to depart from JK. 

(6) For the pleonastic prolepsis of the pronoun in ( '3M"tn~btt see 
Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. (SBOT), p. 71, 1. 81; cf. ^ertholet (in 
Marti) on Neh. 13,28. Bickell’s conjecture, ■SfcPR, is not good. 
The masc. form although the Db^TT tYCQ are addressed, 

is not exceptional; see also notes on 8,4 (3) and 6,8 (*1). 

2 (16) Winckler (AoF 1, 298) proposes to read •tTTP 'they shall see us’ 

instead of f9L TTHK* He thinks the passage refers to a tryst (cf. 
No. 11). The little foxes, he says, seem to be not foxes but 
weasels or some similar small animals. 

It is not necessary to read, with Budde and Siegfried, 
for f* 

8 (9) For the brief hemistichs tm rTSin Dtt and STJ DStl 

see Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 83,1. 49. 

Budde is inclined to derive from ( c f • 2 S 20,8); 

NOldeke thinks, pPby TEU may mean ‘we will nail upon it;’ 
Siegfried proposes to read mbs; but this is unnecessary: 

i 
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8 T“1K mb rrb? "V123 means lit., we will fasten upon it (Gorman, 
voir wollen darauf befeatigen) boards of cedar wood. fTTHM, 
Ac., means ‘fastness’ (German, Feste). 

(10) We must add HSm? to « pram ■OK, although <E£3 have 

r* 

simply iyta tcT^os, lieu* |j), ego mums. 

Orfttz’s emendation (lYlb^SBS) for JK TH is not good. 

For JH WPH iv 6<f>0a\fjLois avrov, 3 coram eo, 5S 

referring to the lover, read, with iv 6<f>$aX?Lois 
avrwv, DPP!T9S> referring to the brothers. 

fll flKSYQ is fem. part. Hif. of but it should be pointed 
MfcSrtQ (for mau$lt, mau$i’t, maugi’at); c/. note on nSfcCS 

3.11 (R). 

(2) For fR read contrast J» "pp 7,10 (a) for 

» p is correct; c/.-p* rflpBW "Opti? 1,2 (T); pTO £]T 
■jrrn Ps. 86,9. 

For HI OSI read D‘0lS“l; cf. Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), 
p. 83,1.11; p. 117,1.86. 

7 (13) Gloss if (ffi inti Bwra rows fuurrovt /uni mi; cf. vol. 18, p. 240, 

n. *) appears in ffi not only after 7,18 (Q, ii) but also after 

6.11 (tJ, iv). 

8 (4) ffi D3PK need not be corrected to ■pnK; see my remarks in 

Crit Notes on Judges (SBOT), p. 66, 1. 29 and Crit. Notes on 
Ezra-Neh., p. 64,1. 49; cf. Siegfried’s Neuhebr. Gramm. (Berlin, 
1884), § 27, a and note on 6,8 (1). 

€Er inserts the hemistich iv reus SwdfMtcrtv mu reus ia^vcnoriv 
roC Aypov =» mion Wb^D IK miasa 2, 7 (I), not only in 
the present passage, but also in 5,8 (1); cf. on 8,7 (t). 

ms in ittoti rrai rryrrrra « negative (cf. Prov. 80,24); 

contrast note on iTTtn m3 7,1 (3). 


1 

(11) The addition of {Tn> which was afterwards supplemented by 
msbisb (contrast note on 6, 8), was probably suggested by 

tvosb rrn trs i k 21,1 and wprb rrn d-o is. 5,1. 

For » ]tan b ?3 read “pH b»; see n. 3 on No. 4; con¬ 
trast tTlT), Q°r6 trrn 1,17 (T). Gratz proposed to read 
■pffin by a- Cheyne (EB 406) thinks that JK p-H bj 3 is 
merely an incorrect repetition of the name rfob®- 

■jlTO is impersonal; see Crit. Notes of Numbers (SBOT), p. 43, 
1.31. We may also read the Nif‘al, "jF^, or the passive Qal 
(Ges. 27 , § 62, e. s; § 63, u) «JTO (Ges. 27 , § 121, a; cf. Num. 32,6; 
1 K 2,21),* but it is not necessary. 

• Some of the Nifal forms , Ac., might just as well be pointed 

cf. njpb. impf. ri^l i Ac., and vol. 3, p. 39, of this Journal, also JAOS 83,53. 
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8 The meter requires the insertion of bpB; it dropped out 

because it was customary to omit bpB in such phrases (Gee.* 7 , 
§ 184, n). 

• (8) For f9L H CH read, with Budde and Siegfried, rtcbBb; oontrast 
above, note on 8,11. It is unnecessary to insert, with Bickell, 
mra after v. 8. See Addendum, on p. 74. 

(9) After RTITHH (the fcfTl is enclitic: tAmmathf 

axxAth-hi) we must insert KTTiTVSTO* 

For & mwb and nrnb'rb read nama and nrnb , i*a= 

rmusa and ’pinwb^a; cf. itmo psa, nma. in port- 

Biblical Hebrew QK is used for womb (cf. German Mutter = 
uterua and "03 DbPb DTlDHTl Dm Jud. 6,30).* The 
expressions PR3MD and nmbTtS are unparalleled, but this is 
no argument against the correctness of the emendation. If the 
phrases had not been unusual, they would not have been mis¬ 
understood for more than 2000 years; see my remarks on 
"ITTDD om a , Ps. 110,8, in JHUC, No. 114, p. IK*, n. **. 

n 

4 (8) ffi itvpo = ttti, imp. of nrtN ‘to come,’ instead of 0 Tttt; so, 

* -.1 

too, 3, Vent de Libano , Ac^ and % ^ . 

•HlTDn (©» SuXtwrjf, % ; J coronaberis) means ‘thou 

mayst descend/ not ‘look down / so Magnus, Kritische Bearbei- 
tung und ErklArung dee Hohen Liedee Salomo'* (Halle, 1842), 
p. 206; also Winckler, AoF 1,198; 292, n. 1; 294, n. 2. 

For fl PDBfct tDIPfi 6 has «ro wtertmu mistaking the 
proper name for a common noun, as in 8*4 (n): 6w cMotUa = StL 
PD-K is not the Amanus, on the borders of Cilicia and 
Northern Syria, £ of the Gulf of Alexandretta. The Orientals 
are no Alpinists. Contrast Budde, ad loc. 

Benzinger (ad 1 Chr. 6,23) thinks that p ip rn was originally 
an explanatory gloss to T3TD (with Waw explicative; see Crit. 
Notes on Ezra-Neh., in SBOT, p. 68, 1. 63; p. 70, 1. 17). The 
meter, however, requires a second name. In 1 Chr. 6,23 
may be a subsequent addition to pBTnb^S "T?, and "fTI 
pB^H a tertiary gloss to “OBV According to Wetzstein (ZAT 
3,278) "P3B is a Saf el of Tfl (the mountain of light, *. e n snow); 
cf. a euphemism for blindness. 

1 

6 (2) The first double-line of the first stanza has been restored on the 
basis of 3,1 (Z m ); TH has been substituted for "IK r CTlM C 
which we find in &C and y. The present poem does not use 
this phrase. 

*8m also DtlUwch'i Pro Ug omna (Leipdf. 1SSO, p. 109. 
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5 The 8criptio plena fTUr is used to prevent the reading 

rOUT which may occasionally have been introduced as a joke 
(I am an old maid, but my heart is alert). 

The pointing *T 21 p of JR is just as incorrect as the pro¬ 
nunciation tlNtSia 8,10 ( 3 ). We must point TiJMp (Ges.^, 
§ 9, o) or Ti)£] 3 ; so, too, v. 11. The stem is yjfcp ((joj 
(JAA 4 JU), cf. lz^o-o qugggthft, iLoi qu^e. 

For JR T01 read izrtn = J-j, pi. so, too, = 

xvLui in 2,11 ("») for JR in0 ; cf. H, n. 61. 

(3) The suffix Q in JR DB3t3K need not be corrected to "]; cf note 
on 8,4 ( 3 ). 

(4) The rhythm requires the insertion of after JR linn "p* 

The reading "'by (so many MSS and editions) for JR vbj 
(« for* avrov, 5b 3 et venter mens intremuit ad tactum 

ejus) is preferable; cf. Ps. 42,6.12; 43,5. Budde and Siegfried 
prefer Vb?* 

JR liana n&CF 1DB3> Which appears in the Received Text 
between the first and the second double-line of v. 6 , must be 
inserted, with Budde, at the end of v. 4; but Budde’s suggestion 
to add 13101 after IT at the end of the first hemistich of v. 4 
is not good; nor need we insert, with Bickell, lb HBODS between 
» 1CB3 and rOT3 nWP. 

( 8 ) ‘'Tib is an erroneous repetition from the end of the first hemi¬ 
stich of the following verse; cf. Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), 

p. 128,1. 60. 

The second hemistich blWttPl MBS bj stands in JR at the 
end of the verse, but it must be inserted, following Budde, after 
the first hemistich; it is, however, unnecessary to add a verb ‘I 
grasped/ as Budde suggests. Siegfried cancels the hemistich, 
following Meier. 

(7) V. 7 is correctly canceled by Bickell. Budde considers only 
UlOnn Ttitf a subsequent addition, and perhaps also the pre¬ 
ceding **byt 3 ; but "»bya is indispensable. 

According to Winckier (AoF 1,293) JR TJa DHaCfl 
is a conditional clause (if they find me, they will hit me, Ac.). 

( 8 ) fir inserts after the first hemistich, Jr reus Swd/xcaiv kcu lv reus 
orccriv tov riy/xw, cf. on 8,4 ( 3 ). 

For 1T3H rTO see on 7,1 ( 2 ); TV2 is used here owing to the 
preceding conditional DM! “lb Wan DM "Tn DM 1M2DD DM 
(cf. 2,7; contrast 8,4), would be impossible. 

For the masculine form 1 T 3 H see on 1,6 ( 3 ). It is unneces¬ 
sary to read, with Bickell and Budde, Tib instead of JR lb. 

(9) For JR ISFiyatDil read 13F\yaiBl1; contrast note on 8,4 ( 3 ). 

(10) For JR roaiB b*lS1 cf. G. Buchanan Gray’s paper on bai in 
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6 JQR 11, 97, below, and Winckler, AoF 8 , 174, n. 1. Chejne 
(JQR 11, 233. 236) proposes to read b*b5 ‘perfect* (in beauty) 
instead of b"Dl * 

(11) Grfttz’s emendation m TO for JK DTO» which is endorsed by 

Budde, is entirely superfluous. © VA have xpvotor «u fait which 
was corrupted in ©s to *c fat (phonetic spelling); see Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen 8, 81. We must read TB1 DTO which was pro¬ 
nounced TBM DTO; c f Dan. 10,6. In Jer. 10,9 and 1 K 10,18 
the prefixed £ is a later addition. For Ti 4 W = TB ! l cf • = 

XD*; see Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 61,1. 1 and cf . BA 
1 , 260, n. 27 and Addenda on p. 327. £ loan UU oi^*i, 
J caput ejus aurum optimum . 

For m tr^nSFI read TTfcl; cf. jpar fiVn 7,6 (S) and 
Jtttk l ‘curly.’ 'The prefixed VMSp s (1* YTVISlp; see on v. 2) 
is an explanatory gloss. There may have been a byform 
D^blbl, but crbnbn cannot be right. % has oi^qLd, 

© fiocrrpvx oi a(mv iXAnu, 3 comae qus sicut elatae palmarum, 

(12) © has for this stanza: 6faaXpoi avrov «t wtpurrtpal hrl wkijpfa 

para vSdrmr, XtXtwtrpnm iv yaAaxn, icaJhqptvai M wkqpmparu 
(©®a + 44ar*r); so D*T2 by is translated in the same way 

a* I© n&b2 by. The original text of the second hemistich was 
probably "tuba bs rvDur, and tro "you bs may be an 
explanatory gloss to ntbtt b?» which afterwards crept into the 
text. The second and the fourth hemistichs in the Received 
Text appear to be doublets. The original text of the fourth 
hemistich may have been CTSlB'ttW M3TC (cf 7,3) referring to 
the eyelashes. J renders, Oculi qus sicut columbae super 
rivuloe aquarum, quae lade mint lotae , et resident Juxta fluenta 
plenissimay and % has, IrvrL* Vl 

\n\mn . It is not impossible that 
‘perfection/ which is meaningless in this connection, is a trans¬ 
position of l/nV>nA, = = wkjfmpa ; cf the Saf'el derivative 

4 completion, fulfilment, perfection.* The Saf'el uftamll 
and the &afel of the intensive stem, u&malll, and its reflexive- 
passive u&tamall! or ultamalll are common in Assyrian 
(HW 410). Mllu (=millu, mil*u, mila’u; cf xlfu 4 sin f = 
xi||u, xi|’u) means in Assyrian 4 abundanoe of water, high 
water, flood,’ and this word appears in Syriac as Kfctbp (NOldeke, 
Syr. Or*, §111, n. 2). The original form seems to have been 
milA’u, with mil£’u; see Haupt, Assyr. E-vowel, p. 18. 

For IVtbp cf Assyr. forms like ximfctu = HREH, xi|4tu = 

rwsn, ic. 

It is not necessary to read, with Bickell, Q rZT TJ3 TTT 1® 
the first hemistich; cf -rip *bnR3 1.6 and Dlb^T MCTCS 

A 1A fm\ * r ~ 1 ‘ 11 
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6 (18) For JR rOTCPS read TOTWD, following ffi <09 ^coXoi tov d/xu- 
fuxros <t>vowT(u fxvpaf/iKd, 3 sicut areolae aromatum consitae a 
pigmentariis, 5b simply omitting mb“13ffl 

Bnpa • The 3 prefixed to fttYTO, which Bickell cancels, 
is correct. 

For JR fflb'TOTD point rfib^BO; so BAthgen, Ottli, Budde; cf . 
the Beilagen to Kautzsch’s AT (one of the two critical notes on 
the text of Cant, in the work, the other one refers to JR •'HM 
OPTS* 7,10). Siegfried prefers JR. 

(14) It is not necessary to read O^TBOa; cf. Qes. 27 , § 121, d. 

(16) For JR TTO (© i* Acktos, 3 electus , & |-a^) substitute 5 cf. 
Ezek. 17,23. JR TD"U seems to be an explanatory gloss which 
crept into the text and displaced the original T'W ; cf. note on 

D'bmn 6,6 (n). 

(16) Bickell’s insertion "p before DblDIT PVB3 is impossible. 

T 

1 (15) V. 15 is a scribal expansion derived from 4,1 Ql). It is the femi¬ 
nine pendant to v. 16 just as 2,2 ( 3 , p) is the feminine pendant to 
2,3. Bickell cancels the second HS " 1 !pP!; Budde, the following 
DTP at the end of the verse; it is sufficient to omit the 

second HIP; cf. 4,1 (n). 

(16) JR -jsn the beginning is indispensable (against Budde), but 

we may omit the second JjK, following 5b. Bickell’s emendation 
DEJ3 CjK D*'S"* is superfluous. 

For JR £1335^ cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT), p. 35, 1.16. Budde suggests JIM? or n3u> tU cf. 7,7 

T\~ S 

(^). Cr renders cnxricio?, 5b ( cf . 3,10), 3 floridus. 

(17) JR ‘IFPQ is an amplificative plural; see Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT), p. 34,1. 31. It is not necessary to read, with Budde, the 
singular ISlTa (* \*-*^)- 

For JR Wtn read, with the Q°rA, •DOTH (cf. 7,6 = 1, 7 ), 
or, better, lDETH b51. Wetzstein’s emendation *]3tPTTl (Budde, 
rtriri) is unnecessary ; nor need we read, with Budde, *)T3* , PH ; 
see H, n. 24. 

2JT(4) JR IJpan (3 introduxit me) is correct in the present passage; 

■ • vs 

but in 1,4 it must be emended to the imperative INPnn • © has 
the imperative daaydyiri pi (5b here, in the second chap¬ 
ter, but not in the first. GrAtz suggested • 

For JR pp| T\'2 Cheyne (JQB 11, 234) * suggests H fPl- 

For bjH see Gray’s paper cited in the note on 5,10 (1). Accord¬ 
ing to Cheyne (JQB 11, 234) v. 4 b ‘is surely a corrupt form of 
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8 V. 5®; **38 !"DPIR nbin-O became distorted into lbjfll 
nan*. This is not really bold; it is an every day proceeding, 
and justified by numerous parallel cases which will at once occur 
to scholars like Budde.’—I doubt it. Grfitz proposed Sjbljfi for 
jK ibm; and Bruston, ilbjffi (© raSart, & oma^). 3 ordinavit 

i • i * 

in me caritatem . 

(5) For M ■'MSB© and ^VVSn read 15J30 and ; both verbs 
refer to the bridegroom. 

Bickell’s insertion ■'tnb YTQfct 1T3H before » nbirra 
■w rans is unnecessary. The last clause of the verse is a 
scribal expansion derived from 5,8 (1). Bickell reads fibVTvD, 
as in 6,8, for JH nbmS • 

(6) Bruston’s emendation blTtn ‘she envelops’ for IE b HlTTl is 

not good. The parallel passage 8,8 has simply Win 

instead of •'lDfcOb Win* We may read “^DK^b DWffl , but it 
is not necessary. Bickell thinks that v. 6 should be canceled 
as a repetition of 8,8; but 8,8 (3, 0) is a scribal expansion 
derived from the present passage. 

1 (12) We must not point, with Budde and Siegfried, ^nb instead of Jft 
-jns (®r fatiKcv). 3 translates correctly, Dum esset rex in accubitu 
euo (& 0 % nVim-n), nardus mea dedit odorem suum. 

(18) Winckler, KB 5, 298, n. 1, thinks that lEH 1T12 means ‘gravel 
of myrrh/ i. e., granulated myrrh. 

The second hemistich, IK pb* "p2, is a relative clause; 
see on 3,8 (£). Cr v has only dvoScoTioc rfjs oTcucnj? dSeX^oc fiov 
ifjLOly iv dfMTTfXaKny EryaSStif omitting the two intervening hemi- 
stichs; but 13 b and 14 a are given in ®r 8AP . 

(2) For IrrS FV]p**©30 "Op’©*' (®r V ^XipraTo) pt dxo <fnXrffidrw 

* * ** T H f 

arofuiTOi avrov, 3 osculetur me osculo oris mi, & ^ ^IaaU 

oiioas?) read "pB fflp*TD3£J “OpTBS (Martineau, tflpui; see on 
v. 4); but if v. 1 is preceded by vv. 12-14, the third person of 
would not be impossible; nor would the transition from 
the third to the second person in the second hemistich be open to 
any serious objection. Bickell and Siegfried do not alter Jft in 
the first hemistich, but read VTJ for W "pTJ in the second 
hemistich. 

For Gr fiaaroC (J ubera) = tFTJ instead of W QWl see n. 17 
on No. 9 of the Translation. 

For the preposition p3 in rVlp'TM© cf. 8,2 (3). 

(3) Budde suggests WTl for JK rmb at the beginning of this verse 

(& ' ***j\ ) ® p kcu dfTfirf fivpatv aov vwIp wavra rd 

dp«/*oT»=orato baa -pa® mi 4,io (n, «). Gratz’s 

emendation for JK "p3!Q© is unnecessary. 
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1 iB ptin is a relative clause ; cf. Luzzato’s emendation S*DT 
fflU* (Ges. 27 , § 156, f) for fSL rVTD *2*0,1 Eccl. 10,1 and above, 
note on v. 13 b . It is unnecessary to read, with Bickell, "prn 
= Thracian; or, with Grfttz, pTTDn (Esth. 2,3. 9.12); or, with 
Budde, p"flD (3 oleum ejfusum, ffi p , pvpov ^kkcv<i>0cv, Sb boioj 1 »aV), 
or pnr, T or ■pb p^rD; or, with Siegfried, pntp'jj. JH -ptO 
is here construed as fem., just as ffiSTD hi v. 6. The fem. form 
may have been suggested by nniDBPI (of. Sb). 

Nor need we read, with Budde,* “paiS or -pbs for iB “pUD 
at the end of this hemistich. 

(4) The sing, suffixes in iB aSlES, *’3fcOaPl must not be altered, 

: r 

with Grfttz and Martineau, into the plur. pwa* > of. 

on v. 2. 

ffi p repeats ^352125 )TH b> from the beginning of v. 3, after 
. i pHK: Sirtao} (Tov ci$ Saprjv ftvpiav <rov Spapovpcv, 3 post te cur- 
remua in odorem unguentorum tuorum. 

For iB (® p cltrqvcyKiv pt, 3, introduxit me) read 

*3fcjFIin * imperative, following 5b ^ (con¬ 
trast note on 2,4); the following iB is vocative (Ges. 27 , 

§ 126, f). Siegfried prefers iB but inserts 4* before v. 5 (3). 

BickelFs TTSYl instead of iB {TJppfl is unnecessary. 

For iB (ffi p els to Taptiov a food, 3 in cellaria sua) 

read "J(Budde, following Sb. 

For iB -p (ffi p iv croij 3 in te , 5b *z>), on the other hand, read 
*Q (Budde, U2). 

For iB J"TOT3 (® p 4yomyo-oftev, but 5 , 3 memores) read, 

with Martineau and Budde, iTQlZ33> cf. 5,1 (gloss c); Grfttz, 
rTPSTM* Siegfried prefers iB and refers to Ps. 71,16. See, 
however, E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptian s 6 , 2, 78, n. 2. 

2 (17) iB sb (® anoorpapov, 3 revertere, Sb ^•oi^l) belongs to the end 

of the fourth hemistich; it is the imperative of the denominative 
verb SD0> *• c. f to be h2LCB2l; cf. 1,12 (iv). 

8 (14) In the same way FPS in the variant at the end of the Book 
(gloss f) has an erotic meaning; it is a denominative verb, 
derived from FFFS ‘bolt/ meaning ‘bolt the open door* (8,9), 
&c. 

2 (17) The second double-line of the last but one stanza of this poem 
has been restored on the basis of the variant in 4,6 (H, 8), but we 
might also keep iB FpQ “Hp b? in the text and supplement the 
last hemistich from 8,14: DrcbD *PH by. The addition of a 
parallel hemistich to iB FPQ < Pp by would have made the 
meaning of this objectionable phrase too obvious. Bickell reads, 
-inn FlVnS •’byi DraiM “Pp ■’by. The translation ‘on the 
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S mountains of malobathron’ (cf. Field ad loc.) seems to me very 
improbable (€1 bn 6prj KotXMfAarmv, 3 super monies Bether , but & 

as in 8,14). 

(7) For A DwPM instead of pHR see note on 8,4 (J, 0 ). 

According to Winckler, AoF 1, 293 nblTPP rYBS does not 
mean 4 maidens of Jerusalem/ but 4 inhabitants,’ but cf . the 
parallels from D cited in the Explanatory Notes. Father Oussani 
has called my attention to the modern Egyptian love-songs in 
Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptian# (London, 
1871) 8, 78 where we find 4 0 maidens of 

the city (of Cairo)’ and 4 0 maidens of 

Alexandria.’ Contrast Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), p. 182*, 1.90, 
and Ges.* 1 , g 122, s. 

For the plur. fYlMSS (® ^ 8 vrafuatr mi ir Urxyetatr rev Jypov) 
instead of rVT3S see note on tTSbn 7,2 (n). 

DM in such clauses implies an ellipsis: if ye stir or startle our 
loving, WP PD1 DTfbM pb-pHOT Pfe! Contrast Ges*, 
8 149, b. 

For the masculine forms TT9T\ and YTTljn see above, note 
on 1,6 ( 3 ). 

J neque evigilare faciatis dilectam , quoadueque ipsa velit 
seems to have read PQPIM for A HSPIM * cf. 7,7 (2) oaHsttma = 

N m0 0 ** 

» rnn«, « *><*** * !“•-» amicam. 

8 (5) For the masculine suffixes in the illustrative quotation t (A 
rjT mu, Tp3M rjpban, tJHP - 1 ) mUBt substitute feminine 

suffixes ftprmy, ijpban, following « 

Even Delitzsch departs here from the 

Received Text. 

Budde thinks that A "^nbsfi is perhaps a corruption of 
tpnbFin ‘she wrapped thee in swaddling clothes.’ 

For A TJlYlb* read, with KOnig, Budde, Siegfried ?jmbS 
following & 4 vtmwft aw (var., at), 6 genitrix tua. Cf. 6,9 ("!)• 
The third hemistich is not a somewhat modified dittogram of 
the second (Budde), but the second hemistich is a prefixed 
explanatory gloss, or variant, to the third; cf. 8,8.10 (ft). 

n 

4 (1) Bickell reads TVyt FIM 7TST (cf. 6,4, 1 . s., stanza vii) instead of 
A TW 7TSP !JSn> and for the second p®* TpPI of A he sub¬ 
stitutes mbyas rant (fr For a pnasb usd our jry 

he inserts 6,5* (vii c ); \mt it is sufficient to omit the second p®* 
of A and A !JM322b USD, at the end of the second hemistich, 
which is an erroneous repetition from the end of v. 8; cf. notes on 
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4 1,16 (T, a) and 3,1 CP). Signed cancels fSL 'fjfilasb TJ353 not 

only at the end of v. 1 but also at the end of v. 3; he thinks that 
the clause is especially awkward at the end of v. 3, which is cer¬ 
tainly wrong. 

Cheyne (JQR 11, 233) thinks that Jfc D^DT* yW is far from 
probable, especially in view of 6,6 (vii). In both passages, says 
Cheyne, we should very possibly read ■’iiabpJ ‘haveoverpowered 
me.’ Cf. Lane, op. cit., p. 77. 

For fSL T3?b3 TTO at the end of the verse Bickell reads 
Tjbsn as in 6,5 (gloss y). Budde prefers TjbSB • 

(2) Bickell cancels the second hemistich. 

For DbS and DH3> at the end of the verse, instead of lbs 

▼ \ V T 1 

and yu see note on 8,4 (a, 0). 

(3) The Qord TpSHa (© V AoAia o-ou, If eloquium tuum, S ^nWSnSo) 
instead of fk K°th!b "p*Q*T !3 is preferable; a pluralis magni - 
tudinis is out of place in this case. The rare word is chosen in 
order to get two beats; cf. note on 1,6 (a). 

(4) j» nvBbnb ■’tn tpKjx ttt bisas, « «**-.*»yos Aa««s rp&- 

X 7 A 05 (Tov f 6 <$Ko&ofjLr)fjL€vo* €45 ©aAirui>0, 3 Sicut turris David 
collum tuum , quae aedificata est cum propttgnaculis , S> lls 
“built with battlements, merlons’ (Graecus Venetus , 
JiroA£«i 5 ). fBL nvebn is neither a corruption of DtablD * (Cheyne, 
Expository Times , 9,423; JQR 11, 662) nor a Greek loanword = 
TT)\toTTui (Grfttz, Martineau, Budde) but the plural of the fern. inf. 
Piel,f ITBbfi or »TBbFl> from nsb ‘to surround, to protect 
with walls and other fortifications.’ The permansive lapl or 
labi is repeatedly met with in the cuneiform texts (HW 368 b ), 
and it is not impossible that the &ra£ Acy ofuvov D'Ub'UD 1 K 7,28 
(cf. Assyr. sulbfl) is connected with this stem; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT), p. 96,1. 11. 

ftt ^bn is a superfluous insertion. 

For M rb? Bickell reads *D. 

Siegfried considers the fourth hemistich, “'ttblD b5 > 

a gloss. 

( 6 ) At the end of the second hemistich we may supply irPBS • 

ffi vpfc Tor ftowov row Ai/fcrov for {"E’Obn T93j i bfctl; con¬ 
trast note on fJ£^rO (f). We may read, however, Aidarov (= 3 
ad collem thuris) ; so, too, in v. 14 (where 3 = 6, cum universis 
lignis Libani , but % >a^). 

1 (9) For 0 "TlCOb (© ry firry /xov, 3 equitatui meo) read •’hbcb; 
cf. fSi *93 for •’Sa 6,1 (tt, v). For the double plural ending see 

*Aaajrr. takka i s a ajnonym of arltu and qab&bn ‘shield, pa rise’ (HW 129*, 
578b, 705*). 

t Cf. yol. 18 of thia Jovemal, p. 230, n. g. 
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1 Gee. 27 , § 87, s and Haupt, Assyr. E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 5. 

Neither ■’HOCb nor is an amplificative plural (against 

Siegfried); contrast 8,12 (£, rj). 

(10) It is not necessary to read, with Budde, YlfcO fT D, following B 
ri wpat&Orfouv ; contrast 4,10 (viii). 

B m Tpvywts, m opfuoKOi (3 sicut turturis , sicut monilia) 
= EHFfib EPfHHS; the same mistake in fSL t\TtBITO 3,6 Qfc) 
and nbrtas 7,1 (a). 

4 (5) JK ‘O'O at the beginning of the verse must be prefixed to US 
sms ra*ittn in the second hemistich. Bickell omits 
TO*. 

6 (4) Cheyne (JQB 11,238) thinks that ‘the true reading is tffc* PIB* 1 
nsaiffis mw nbaaro t\ y-\; cf. 2,1 and notice 
ff'DW© in 6,3. The meadow-saffron became Tirzah; the lily, 
Jerusalem. The valleys (D“p53J) became ‘a terrible one* 
(niS^H), and this suggested to the scribe tYlb^SES; he thought 
of 8,10. mbro is neither an army with banners, nor the hosts of 
heaven (AoF 1,293), but simply a corruption (3 for 53).* In 6,10 
the parallel passage is an interpolation/—But fYlb^ttSS HEPS 
(f) is an interpolation in the present passage, not in 6,10 (S, i). 
Cf. also Perles’ Analekten , p. 31, quoted by Cheyne, l. c. 

For 6r «k cv&okul (3 suavis , 5b U-ls^ *->)) = # fiSHTO; cf. 
on 4,8 (n)« Budde, following Bickell, is inclined to omit 

not only « rnrWD (c) but also DbaTTS PTttO- 

(5) For fBL DTTO instead of 1PRD see above, note on 4,2 (ii). 

For the variant TjbaPl "p (gloss i?) instead of Tjb} “CTD 
in stanza i see on 4,1. 

(6) so. n-bmn is a gloss on fi'QISpH in stanza ii, which after¬ 
wards crept into the text, displacing the original n^QlSpfi 5 cf. 
note on *)3rQ 5,15 (3, f)* ® has ws dycAxu rStv KtKapfjLtvwv in 
both passages. 

For ftt DbSlD and OFD see note on 4,2. 

(7) The double-line, corresponding to 4,3®, which is here omitted in 
I8, is supplied in 6r£ H 'AS. 

4 (9) Bickell and Budde think that w. 9-11 belong to another song 
Bickell believes they may represent a fragment of an alphabetic 
poem, but the sequence of the initial consonants of these three 
double-lines (b, 53, 3) may be accidental; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Proverbs (SBOT), p. 54,1. 30. 

The Q®r4 nntO is more correct than the K®thlb THfiO but 
not absolutely necessary. 

m TjtfVUEB P» nnfcO instead of p»S (Ges. 27 , 

§ 134, d) is peculiar; fSL p3J seems to be a gloss. Siegfried 

* So Grftts, Martin ©an. 
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4 thinks that it is miswritten for some other word (ffi tv 6i/mn, 3 in 
uno crine colli tui , but & Nor is it necessary to insert, with 

Siegfried, a word for ‘glance’ between nfifcQ and 

(12) BickelTs insertion RK before HI Tina, which is endorsed by 
Budde, is superfluous. 

Bickell reads HBlHfi pp instead of HI D3HH pJB. 

HI bs at the beginning of the second hemistich is better than 
■p (so several MSS and editions, G3&, Grfitz, Budde, Siegfried); 
b3 could easily become p, but it is difficult to see why p should 
have been corrupted to bj. p is nothing but a repetition of the 
beginning of the first hemistich just as the following fSL bV3 
which must be canceled. 

(15) V. 15 must be inserted after v. 12. 

Budded emendation p3 "pJB for HI tMDi 'B (gloss ir) is 
unnecessary, although it is adopted by Siegfried (Budde thinks 
that 6r v jyrf ktjttov kol points to 333 > and that 333 was mis¬ 
written for "03); nor can we read with Winckler (AoF 1, 293) 
pyD • 6r v “rrjyrj icrjmv, 6r 8A KtjwttiVj 3 fotl8 hortorum, & 

Jjl^j do not favor the reading although (5 has 

lajiros = p for b3 in v. 12; ktjvos means ‘garden’ and according 
to the ancient lexicographers it is used also for pudendum 
mulieris. 

For "ifcta instead of fSL ""IfcGl 8ee note on JH3RS 3,11 (K). 

(13) Bickell reads the plural DTT® for HI and cancels fSL 

DlhB-V 

Before HI "'IS we must insert, with Budde, bD; cf. 14 b and 
the variant <r b ; also 7,14 b (t3). The b5 was probably omitted 
owing to the 3*H3B “HB at the end of the chapter (t3,1, b ), where 
b5 is, of course, inappropriate. 

(14) Hi Db“Q should be inserted between HI Wbtlfct "IB in the first 

hemistich of the variant <r. It is not necessary to read, with D. H. 
Mllller, 03B3 = xayica/xov, cancamum (Pliny 12, 98), a 

gum-resin from South Arabia; cf. Ges.-Buhl 12 , 8. v. 0iH3 (omitted 
in Ges.-Buhl 13 ). * 

(16) BickelTs 333 “'ITSm 18 not good. 

tt 

(16 b ) It is not necessary to read, with Bickell, "*33 for HI 333 (so, too, 
ffi&3); cf. 6,2 (vi) and note on 1,2 (T). 

7 (12) Ht JTran is an incorrect explanatory gloss; the lovers do not 
want to go to the country, but they desire to promenade in the fair 
garden of the bridal chamber. 
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7 Bickell cancels the second hemistich. 0 D*tBQ means 

1 among the henna-flowers’ (c/. 1,14; 4,18), not 'in the Tillages’ 
(® b icmfuut, 3 in villi*, 3 lj»nr>; so, too, Gee.-Buhl u ; Siegfried 
in Siegfried-Stade, contrast Siegfried’s commentary; Brown- 
Dri ver-Briggs). 

(18) Prefix OK to the third hemistich (Bickell cancels Jft nr® 
-rrocn). 3 repeats si before each of the three clauses, but this 
does not show that DK was read three times in the Hebrew text. 

« has rp$rpT* not only for flfl VTTI, but also for 0 IT® and 

nr®. 

(14) Bickell cancels ff 13117® b91> It is better to read the singular 
13Pir®, although 0MU hare the plural (M fivpcut j/tmr, in portia 
no*iris, Vie); ef. note on "j**QTU 4,8 (71). 

Jft -jb TABS TTI is a relative clause (against Budde); ef. 
note on 3,8 (K). 

0 (11) For fil 033 (Eat. 1,6; 7,7) we may point Ph3; ef. the plural 
0*93 in 6,2* (vi) and note on 5,18 (1). It is not necessary to read, 
with Grfitz, ni9“lb for fit nilOb. 

5 (1) For ft *33 (so, too, S3J) read *33, pluraU* ampli/UxUivm *, 
= the beautiful garden; ef. shore, note on 6,11 and contrast note 
on 1,9 (n). 

ft TinK is not vocative, but women rectum depending on 
the women regen* "JJ. 

% repeats the first hemistich thrice (the third time without the 
vocative pjb3 TlHK)- 

ft *OTD2 09 TO, Ac^ is idiomatic Hebrew; ef. 4,18.14, 
where we have this Q9 four times. Budde says that 09 in 1,11 
(3, *) 0)0071 nr^3 C9 .... am T i« not Hebrew. Qf. 
also EccL 2,16 (b*C071 09 tOTI !W)i 7,11 (PIODT! 71310 
nbro 09X Ac. 09 means ‘as well as.’ 

Stanzas It and v may be variants of stanza vi. 


9 (9) The first two hemistich* (•) must be canceled, with Bickell, 
Budde, Siegfried, as a scribal expansion derived from 9,17 
(T, ix*). S adds also the last words of 9,17, M rk BeiAfX, 
although nre "HP! by 1 a rendered in 9,17 b j M fa mX m- 
fUrw¥. 

The daiivua ethieu $ in fl ^b PTCT 9,17 is c or rect (against 
Gee.* 7 , § 119, s); it means, ‘ Make th jself like, jump like,’ Ac. (ef. 
Noldeke, Syr. Or.\ g 224). 

Bickell cancels JK TOVl it is omitted in 6 T , but not in 
^APS (£8 has it at the end of the line, after M "fibre THR)* 
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2 According to Winckler (AoF 1, 298), bf© does not i 

‘wall* but 4 side-building.’ Contrast BA 4,513, L 2. 

For ft TOW And referring to the lover, we must 

read, with Budde, TT3tDK and referring to the maiden ; 

contrast Siegfried ad loc. 

(10) Cancel 10* (fi) with Martineau. 

6f dv&rra iXBi (3 surge, propera) misunderstood the datwus 
ethicus in Ijb TOlp (cf note on 4,8; n) And added therefore 
wtpurrtpd, fjuov instead of mu ikBi = ft ?[b“ , 5bl at the end of the 
stanza (so, correctly, Budde). 3 inserts columba mea before 
fomtosa mea = f& ■■flsp, although it has et vent = "jb"*©bl at 
the end of the first stanza. At the end of the second stanza* the 
refrain is correctly translated in 3. & gives a correct translation 
of the refrain in both cases, but the first time ft “jb"*Sbl is 
rendered by ^ ; and the second time, by ~Zo. 

It is not necessary to cancel the conjunction in ft ^b“*Obl 
(against Bickell). 

(11) For ft T© read in®; see note on 5,2 (1). The Q*r& IT© 
(cf. the Q*i4 Y*3y Num. 12,3 and vb® t) is incorrect. In the 
same way Y^ITP is less correct than ITT = DTT; see my 
remarks in the Andover Review (July, 1884), p. 96, n. 1; cf. ZA 
2 , 266. 

% omits the second hemistich of this verse. 

It is unnecessary to insert, with Siegfried, 1 before ft lb “jbn* 
although several MSS prefix the conjunction. 

(12) For the plural form D*32t5 see Haupt, Assyr . E-vowel (Baltimore, 
1887), p. 5. 

Before ft 132“lfcG (canceled by Budde and Siegfried) the 
meter requires the insertion of fcQ 03CH; the omission of fcC 
was due to haplography, cf. Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. (SBOT), 
p. 61,1.1; CIOS! may have been omitted because it was mistaken 
for CICT ‘the horse.’ In Is. 88,14 C1C has the gloss (omitted 
in 15) 113J, derived from Jer. 8,7 (Q®r$ OX); of. Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen , 3,81. 

(18) For ft n3$F) (3 grossi; cf. Pliny 17, 254) read H3SFI; see note 
on 3,11 (fct). * 

(14) The second b®12 of the third stanza may be restored from 5,2 

Cl, it*)* 

The Q^rfc for the K°thlb at the end of the 

verse, is unnecessary. 

8 (18) ft DXXpn is an incorrect explanatory gloss to ft 

ttawrn; this is not a collective (cf. note on 2,7; T) but a voca¬ 
tive (cf. note on 1, 4; T) addressed to a maiden. 

* Here (I add* m1 ik$4, preceded by vtpunt/^ nov. 
t See Crit. Notea on Numbers (SBOT), p. 48,1.28. 
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K- 

1 (7) Cancel JUTl with Bickell. 

GrAtz reads HEtt for 01 (& but ekA means 

‘where?* in Assyrian (HW 48*). 

For 01 JTbTD (®» «*t wtfiifiaXXoptnf, cf. wtplpk^m. = wtpt- 
ftehtuor ‘cover, wrap*) read TTTbS (* 1^4 **l, J ne vagari 
incipiam) with Noldeke, GrAtz, Siegfried. Bickell reads rT*t93 
which is said to mean ‘fainting, swooning;* he compares Arab. 
«*U t5 AA*; but this combination is impossible. Nor can we 
adopt the suggestion of Wetzstein (endorsed by Budde) that 0 
rrt» = Sjy^LfcJt ‘pining with love’ (cf. 6,8; *), vii c X 

(8) 01 0*923 r®T» must be canceled, with Bickell; contrast 
Budde ad loc. 

01 after Tin must not be omitted (against Budde); cf. 
note on 3,9 (■•). 

Nor need we read, with Budde, instead of 01 ^RSTI 

(0 fir woi firtWX 

S A adds to rwr woijUrw*, at the end of the second stanza, crow; 
this is an erroneous repetition of the pronoun at the end of the 
first stanza; cf. note on 6,5 ("), SX 

r 

3 (1) Cf. for this song my remarks in H, p. 68. 

T MCR3 ftbl VTMCpQ (a) is not a refrain (Budde) but an 
erroneous repetition of the second hemistich of the following 
double-line (P) which is a scribal expansion derived from 6,6 
(1, vi b ). 0 inserts here also ijaWa «6r£r ml ofy 

= fcbl *mt"p 6,6 Cl, vi^X and in 0 AP this clause is 
added again at the end of v. 2. 

(2) For the final -a in 01 rnniCKI USTTOTDK see BA 1,10, below 
(cf. ibid., p. 340) and my paper on the parucle (Syr. U> +* = 
Assyr. emphatic -ma) died in Gee. 27 , g 106, b, n. 8. 

For 01 trpflfo P 0 * 11 * 

(3) 01 CTiaisn is an incorrect explanatory gloss (cf. *1, /J; tD, •) to 
ff niiw . Bickell, on the other hand, cancels 01 D"228n* 

(4) For t37S3 cf. Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 46,1.19. 

01 is correct (against Budde); it must be 

explained in the same way as the corresponding 131 = 

j 511 ; cf. Wright-de Goeje*, % p. 18, D and p. 889, C (e. g. Li 
p yu Jl Jhj Jd Ijl ; Reckeodorf, 

Arab. Synt. (Leyden, 1896X p. 774. Budde thinks that f *9 
(0 tm* cS f % j b*^) in tWiaWTJ is an erroneous repetition 
of the V "9 prefixed to TTaCSTJ (8X but the V "9 before t is 
an erroneous repetition of 9 *9 in TMCK3Z3 ”9* not nice twrso. 
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3 Gloss 8 belongs to 8,2 (3, viii); so Bickell, Budde, Siegfried. 

Just as the last double-line of 8 is followed by the first double¬ 
line of ft, so the last double-line of the parallel passage 8,4 is 
followed by the variant to the opening double-line of ft, viz. 
8,5* (K> £)• This shows that 3,4 d -6 and 8,2-6* are variants 
(Bickell). 

Gloss 8 seems to have displaced the last hemistich of v. 4, 
which has been conjecturally restored in our text TOKl 

•nsBD nanm)s r, x #>> fr*; 1, » d ; \ u f ,hm 

8 *(6) We must not read, with Bickell, "’JBTD, i2lb> VHT for Jft 
^2lb, "pPHT; contrast note on 1,4 (T, vii b ). Not need 
we change, with Budde, the second DHIHS of to TE55. 
fir ms rr^paytSa, 3 ut signaculum, in both cases. 

BickelTs ftflK3p> which is endorsed by Budde, for JS HWp 
is unnecessary. 

Budde’s emendation, bfct *B1Z3T for fBL EK ^BlD*) is not good. 

For ftt STTOJlblDi at the end of the verse, we must read 
(with Ewald, Hitzig, Olshausen, Kamphausen, Budde, Siegfried) 
iTTOnblD STPOnbtf (haplography ; fir has simply ^Aoyc* 
avrrjty 3 atque flammarum, & )k*sa^*o); ef. fDiT 123K 1 K 
18,88. This is decidedly preferable to BickelTs fYOTlblD 
rrnanbtf Tip/ Contrast Crit. Notes on Jeremiah (SBGT), 
p. &,1/28, and ZAT 16,6. 

(7) For » ponsn P« masb read, with Budde, RTfiSSb. 

For fSL ItYQ ‘pTPbS'TlS fir has rov wdrra fUov avrov, but J 
omnem substantiam domua 8uae y 5b ot^s. Bickell 

inserts ‘TQJ TU3 *5 after the second hemistich, and *H2* 
after $, followed by a hemistich of his own invention, rap* Kb 
ramm*, and QK •'3 prefixed to lb irQ" TO; but this last 
’ clause is interrogative, although it is not introduced by an inter¬ 
rogative particle, just as in 3,3 b (stanza ii). fir prefixes there fiy, 
3 num , Sb 

A systematic discussion of the Ancient Versions must be reserved for 
the critical edition of the Heb. text in The Polychrome Bible (SBOT). 
Nor have I deemed it necessary to repeat the statements bearing on 
the text, which have been made in the explanatory notes to the trans¬ 
lation, published in vol. 18 of this Journal, pp. 193-244, or in the 
notes to my paper on Some Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs, 
printed in vol. 21 of the Journal of Biblical Literature (1902). When 
I prepared those notes I did not think I should be able to add 
any special notes on the Heb. text; otherwise I should not have 
included in the explanatory notes several remarks which might have 
been reserved for the critical notes. It is preferable to keep the critical 
and philological remarks entirely distinct from the explanatory notes. 
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The latter should be free from all purely technical details, and this 
course will be followed when I publish the translation in a different 
form. 

The metrical problems can be discussed only in connection with 
an accented transliteration of the Hebrew text which will appear 
elsewhere. 

Addendum. 

Ad p. 7,1. 6 (note on 6,8):—If 6,8 is preceded by 8,12 it is not 
necessary to substitute nEb® for PTC!!; of. note on 1,2 (T). 
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a* 

I •'®B 3 mntwrnK Ttapa nWa ^Doa by 3 ,« 

'rviarnai n*piaa rya naaicsi wnaips 2 

II : orpin v aB3 naniwrnH "pya o^aaorv ':to s 

**083 nan»oTiK -imao-iy ona Tnayo oyaa 4 

™ : h ob 3 nanx'arbs “tafci ‘isetw sbi Trims 

-jyinT by onr© “jab-by omna aa-ia 8,6 

*▼ nwp bisoa map nans maa nre-a 

jit nahbo rnnanbo ok *boi nw 

T T 

v rnoBBT sb mm ‘nnsab ibar-sb* 7 

jib ina- ria ‘mra *prrba-ns ’•pr-os 


Tnssia sbn vnwpa w a,* 

yrwara sbi vnwya “wss nansqrns nwpas <n 

criaiBn (y) * 

sTrnn -nrrbsn nas ma^bs rraranoorw («> 

rrron mbna-w msasa oW) rroa nans viyawn n 
jpannip’-iy nansnms rnun osvnwos 

nans? w ms w nanacrns <o o*»an dto w », » 
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* 


M3 nman 

Tn b*ip 

2, 8 

•imyaan-by yspa 

nmnrriy abna 


“obns tim 

nay rrrnan 

9 

: own-pa’yre* 

msbnrrp to®m 


:Tjb- , Db*i ■'nB" 

Try^ 'qb-ra'ip* 

* 

: nb--bn qbn o®an 

nay man ram 

T J 

11 

ran tbih ro 

ynbo wo trsssn 

12 

jwbo ms cicn 

ya®3 iinn bipi 


rrn wo ^nasam 

nae ntssn pomfipi 

18 

itjb-rsbi w 

T Tpyn ’•jbmip 


nantan nnpa 

ybemam w 

14 

-nan ttyi 

■nre ■’b-'Pir® 


4 t]bip-n« Trwari 

■flJflffTO TMin 


:m«3 ijwm 

any Tjbip *3 


i^b-abi 'ns 1 ’ 

tti tjb""aip 



0^*871 “iB'sb 18 lasb •HTT OT1 (•) *, • 

ripo M is ■’b—rasi ■nn nay w ■> 

jTynawn ^bnpb (D^Eps c-ori) d^mq Town w «« 




ffnrpa ywm row •'tdeo reran 'bTrran 1,7 
TT ’:-pan -my by rreto rrn» mab® 


■pan -apya ijb-T*s 
: n'y^n marram by 


^b 'ynn «bT» 
spr^arnM vn 


n 


o’nDja nwi c*> s 


nnn nya <«) ij 
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vbn (y) * 

?paxb *iyaa (?) 

W («> 4,» 



nwian rwhn w 

n 


nn®a D'bbsn idsi 

m nw» ny 

6 


sronabn nyaa bun 

■nan nrrbs ■'bibs 


mbanja na?s <o 


nsnpa w 



:*wban p iwbaiD 

nvyn -nya spy® <»> 

n 


snsnnn p ibrjj 

o^brnn vtya srp 

6 


:ona ps nbyon 

rvnmayp nap 



s pn?b -jyaa 

ippn panp nb$a 

7 

wan w nba <«) n 

nba (*) ■» 

(nba) Ths ■■apaab w 4, # 

bvs w nba «)« rm w ■» rrn oo 

u 

dto ny o’nea w is 


oaa pya w 

ID 


onatoa 'vnn banay 

nibnun Danai To w 

14 



0 



I 

•row ib bstfp 

*i3ab m jb" 

4,16 b 


:nmaa nrbs 

r 

•«S3 m rob 

7,12 

n 

■pan rms-ca rare 

tnrab rreoos 

r “ 

18 


j trasnn ton 

r 

■nccn nra ntt 

T 


m 

tnaa ba prins-bn 

m PD3 D-STlTl 

14 


j^b toss m 

mo*' D3 DTDTn 


IV 

bnsn tujD rntob 

TVTr ria» nsrbK 

VI • 

CD 


JffOTBVI TS3TT 

r 

•^an nrr®n rmnb 


▼ 

-atoa-nj ma mu 

3 tins -sab -raa 

5, K 


•obrrny T'*' Trrw 

nsaroy ■nor mbaa 


VI 

d fafcin mainyb 

■mb rr iTT 

6 , 2 


JD-saP® tapbbl 

oma ninb 

r 



nba w #,« 


mien w 7 ,u 
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*oarr paa? a pn 
juba mo i®baw 

wi nr pn 4, h 
d*upi iua py® 

I 

nxmn p ib*w 
:nra *pi nba®i 

niaispn 1155 p?® 2 

roaattia oba® 

: r \ 

II 

mo penal 
jpissb use 

pnins® a®n Dina 3 
pipi prn nbsa 

in 

webrib n:a 
joraan ash® ba 

nr biaaa 4 
rby qb« 

IV 

jvrn pnaw 
:tnrra pgs 

n'yiB "aaia aibcb l, 9 
dips pub ana " 

V 

•«stqs rainn a® 

j?p ■p« Dial 

any a®a ip® 4 , n 
urn nr ifba 7 

VI 

^obwipa mw 
j'aavnn on® 

Sir- 

•aryi pis nr 6, 4 
•nasa paa "sen n 

vn 

ipa’igpa (pw-jmHa 
{■pa pii lato-na 

parra nnna awash* 4, 9 
•tinn pri ume " 

vm 

piwb mc\ abm A 
:orata baa p?a®n 

-pniPB® naBton nab 11 
pab rma pnabim 

IX 

'.•Dinn pa # ba 

{pab p rbrm 

<-nnH bva p 12 
dti ora ins its 

X 

'•tnaa -© ba-o? 
5'minb ■** ba-oy 

Dalai dtb pib® is 
•paspi rap 113 14 

XI 

p-n -nisi 
{raws ibr 

■jus n? 16 
aa rran 

xn 
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I 

:r»an “atom trw~« 

-rn nr -pn* i,ie 


:n-rvna wm bn 

m* aana naip 17 

u 

D-aan “pa -rrrp 

vn -asa mere 2, 8 


:-anb pans “risa 

-nama -man abaa 

m 

;nanR rby abyn 

■>-n n-a-ba -a»-an 4 


J»D'mE3FQ -3101 

r “ X • 

tvwnosa -aaao n 

r * : • 

IY 

:-apanra aana-a 

noRib nnn abtftfw 6 


:im *,na -to 

aacaa ^brn® tp 1,12 

Y 

:* ( -b- “no ya 

-b—m ian iiia 13 


rna yy -aiaa 

-b—m isbn bbw« 14 

VI 

\y«a “pfn n-aata-s 

fB rYlpnBSB ' 3 p ®3 2 


:*-jaanR rmaby p-by 

■jot plan pa®* 3 

VII 

j-jim “jban wan 

nans l “j-ihr -aaipa 4 


{ iy*a -pn ma»a 

aa nrrabaa nb-aa 

VIII 

• n'STc'itia ny'in 

“lb -a«a -b—m 2,16 


ab n-bban acaa 

nm mEHD “© 17 

IX 

D-b»Rn is»b a« 

-aab -m -jbTnn 


naaabn nbaa bn 

nan -in bn 

X 

man mb'Ka-*i» rnsaaa 

t 

•raaaa Dana -nya®n 7 


jysnFiw t? nansnTK 

“mayn dri arrwrt* 


: nw ip}-* <r»i) pn v-yi ns 1 * pn («) 1,10 


•dm narw nbvr'y w »,n 

DM V) 16 


tnrw ffnena m * 

o-ans t»» mb to 1, s 


onn n^pi int? (D-ry ib^s <o b,m 


oib»«n nE'yb _ n« ■asb tbmoTi nn nia 00 #,u 


: □■'Bwa -in by nna inn by a,n 


pmniy msnn nrm co s.n" 

obtovi- w», 1 


<spa» piban rra®> 
:pnbi nban n®o 
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jronno Von 

▼ l M 

oinsi ns Tin 

5 , - 

X 

: anys rvnrre TnVr* 

T 

tbi dpo iron 

11 


nsbo b? mair* 

D■VPS TW 

12 

XI 

JBWWiQ m30 

1 \ 

nbna rnsrh 

IV 



DTipno mbnao 

tittan raTTO iTrb 

T 

13 

XII 

j*ab no maob 

D'SDiip rmrsto 



D-icnra D-sboa 

am ‘•b'bs it 

14 

XIII 

dteo rsbya 

r \ 

p nay rya 



5 TB ans-b? nmera 

\ 

aa may mpia 

ID 

XIV 

JDTWS TW< 

IT 

■paato viana 



D^narta lbn 

■ r \ 

n^naa isn 

16 

XV 

taborr nos 

■yn rm Tin-j-jT 




mrn (o « ore ipiDK by w 12 rnisp w s,u 
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I 

mn rw “napa 
pan mn bip 

nib“bn “aaaa-by 
m-abi raa* 1 

5, 2 

II 

,, nsin w tw 
: nb'b “irai “imp 

•"rm “b nr® 
ba abas “ama 


in 

naaaba nsa“« 

!DB3pM PDi'M 

“wfs- n« “naaa 
“ban na Tiam 

3 

IV 

nbia mm fa 
JTOT3 n«S“ 1883 

m nba mi 
“by lan “yai 

4 

V 

bwsan mea by 
jiaiy na -nyaxKi 

•rfcttb a« “nap 
na Isas mi 

n 

VI 

■ay pan mm 
nmy «bi mop 

mnb a« “nrma 
■mma »bi irrnapn 

6 

VII 

mrnm man dm 
: a« rnrw nbina 

man asm “nyaan 
ib man na 

8 

VIII 

DiDsa nan 
♦ -pay lairpaai 

spn -jbn ra« 
Tprn nsB ra« 

6, K 

IX 

oisaa nm 

r 

arcaan rasa 

• ; r r 

■ma ipn na 
TiTa ipn na 

5, 9 


nbwrp (y) s mnb w ®.n 

T’73 D“nabn (omatfri) “sjpw w i 
(tvmhn matt) ■'by?} “m-ms iwn cw» "oisn) 
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THE ASHERAH. 


By William Hayes Wabd, 

New York. 

Students of biblical archaeology are agreed that the Asherahs, 
the “ groves ” of the Received Version, were wooden columns, 
which were emblems of gods, or accessories to worship; but I 
believe no careful study of these asherahs has been made from 
the archaeological side. It has hardly occurred to students, in 
their careless observation of a pillar on a coin or a seal here and 
there, to differentiate these asherahs, and try to find out whether 
they differed and how they differed from each other, and how the 
several gods were represented. It is a partial study of this subject 
that is proposed here. 

We are familiar with the representation in Roman times of 
certain gods of country life by columns. They are generally 
called Hermae, because Hermes was often so represented in this 
cheap way. The body was a single column, square or round, with 
no human form, except often the phallus, and it was surmounted 
by a bearded head of the god. It is such a column that is referred 
to in one of Virgil's Eclogues, where Thyrsis vows to Priapus, 
“keeper of a poor garden," that if the produce of the flocks 
allows, his little marble image shall be exchanged for one of gold. 

At the time of the composition of this Hebrew literature 
which mentions the asherahs, the representation of the columns 
as altars or as gods was frequent in the art of the neighboring 
countries. They may be called indifferently columnar altars or 
columnar idols. Almost every one of the thousands of Assyrian 
cone seals contains the representation of two or more of these 
columns. There are certain standard styles of them, but there is 
very little in their design to indicate to which gods the several 
columns, or asherahs, belong. There was such a close relation¬ 
ship between the Babylonian (or Assyrian) gods and those of 
the Mediterranean coasts that, if we can distinguish the columnar 
emblems of the gods of the Euphrates valley, we shall be able to 
do the same for those of the Phoenician and Syrian regions. 
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Now, oar cine to these has to be gained from those inscribed 
bas-reliefB, or steles, which contain a number of these emblems. 

Some of them are bas-reliefs of Assyrian 
kings, with a number of emblems near 
the king’s head. Others are funereal 
tablets containing the symbols of the 
gods. The larger number are what are 
called boundary stones, or kudfirus, 
which are really the records of deeds 
of grant of land, by kings, to men of 
note. There is a long inscription which 
describes the grant, concluding with a 
curse to be denounced by the gods 
figured on the stone on anyone who 
shall alienate the grant or remove the 
landmark. The upper part of the stone, 
or one side of it, is devoted to the 
emblems of these gods. A dozen or 
two of these boundary stones, from Babylonia or Elam, have 
been found, and their inscriptions and designs published. 



Fio. 1.—Worshiper before column 
of Marduk, and emblem of Nin- 
kharsag. Metropolitan Museum, 



Fig. 2.—Worshiper before column of Marduk. 


The usual types of the asherah, as it appears on the Assyrian 
cone seals and occasionally on the cylinders, will be seen in figs. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. By far the most frequent forms are the column 
with a triangular summit, and that of double vertical lines con¬ 
nected by one or more cross-lines. These two forms are usually 
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found together. Instead of the triangular summit of the first, a 
variation more easily engraved generally appears, consisting of a 
round dot a little below the summit 


(fig. 5), but the meaning is the same. 

The first careful study of the em¬ 
blems of gods found in connection with 
the bas-reliefs of the Assyrian kings 
was made by von Luschan, in a chapter 
on “The Monolith of Esarhaddon,” con¬ 
tained in Heft XI (“Ausgrabungen in 
Sendschirli”) of the Mitiheilungen aus 
den orientalischen Sammlungen of the 
Imperial Museum of Berlin, 1893. This 
monolith, found at Senjirli, contains 
twelve figures, or emblems, of gods 
(fig. 6) just in front of the head of the 
king, one of the most elaborate of the 
designs of this sort known. Other 



Fig. 8.—Worshiper before oolamns 
of Marduk and Nabu. Biblio • 
thique national*. 


examples generally have a smaller number of emblems. Four of 


these emblems are such columns as are found on the cone seals. 


With this bas-relief von Luschan compares other steles of Sen¬ 
nacherib, Esarhaddon, Sargon, 



etc., also the bas-relief of Mal- 
taia, all of which have similar 
figures. Of the identification 
of some of these emblems there 
can be no doubt. Thus the 
crescent is certainly the moon- 
god Sin, and the star is Ishtar; 
and there can be no question 
but that the deity who holds the 
thunderbolts is Ramman. We 
should also naturally conclude 
that the winged disk represents 
Assur. This would account for 
four out of the twelve figures. 
We now turn to the accompany¬ 
ing inscription, and we find that 


Fig. 4.—Worshiper before oolnmna of Marduk 
and Nabu. Mus e u m of Avignon . 


the king begins with an invo¬ 
cation to ten gods whom he 
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specifies, and then groups the rest “ili rabfiti kalisunu,” 
“the great gods, all of them.” The ten gods mentioned are 
(in order) (1) Assur, (2) Anu, (3) Bel, (4) Ea, 
(5) Sin, (6) Shamash, (7) Bamman, (8) Marduk, 
(9) Ishtar, (10) the Seven, the last being the 
seven Igigi. Besides the seven deities here 
specified, Nabu is afterward named in connec¬ 
tion with Marduk. Inasmuch as among the 
specified deities are the seven Igigi, it is easy 
to recognize the seven dots as representing 
these deities, which gives us five out of the 
twelve figures which we can recognize, but 
none of them columns. 

The inscription gives us hardly any further 
help, as the order of the figures and the names 
is evidently not the same, and especially as 
there are more deities figured than are specifically named in the 
inscription; and, further, only one goddess, Ishtar, is mentioned, 
while two appear to be figured, one the star of Ishtar and the 
other a seated goddess. 

Next, von Luschan calls attention to a stele of Assumazirbal 
on which are figured five emblems of gods, and on which five 
gods are invoked. We might naturally presume the five figured 
to be the same as the five invoked. They are the crescent, Sin ; 
the star, Ishtar; the thunderbolt, Bamman; and also the familiar 
circle with four rays alternating with four streams, which we 
know to be Shamash. That leaves the homed hat, which would 
seem to be Assur, who is named and who had seemed previously 
to be represented by the winged circle. ^ 

In a second stele of Esarhaddon are figured six emblems of 
gods, and six are mentioned in the accompanying inscription. 
But the names of the gods and their figures do not correspond, 
and as none of them are columns we do not need to dwell on 
them. It would seem that the artist put in the small emblems as 
he happened to choose, while the scribe selected the names of the 
two triads of gods, except that Assur takes the place of Anu. 
Only two of his list appear to be figured. 

Tet another stele of Esarhaddon, on the Nahr el-Kelb (fig. 7), 
shows eight emblems, of which two are columns. Unfortunately, 
the inscription is imperfectly preserved. 



Fio. 5. — Worshiper 
before eolumne of 
Marduk, Nabu, and 
Bamman. Metro¬ 
politan Muteum, 
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Another case to which von Luschan calls attention is a much 
more important one. It is the rock-relief of Sennacherib near 
Bavian (fig. 8). On it are twelve emblems of gods, and the 
inscription mentions twelve. We have observed that in previous 
cases there was no care taken to secure correspondence between 



Fio. 6.—Upper part of baa-relief of Etarhaddon, Senjirli. 


the emblems figured and the names or order of the gods men¬ 
tioned, so that the list of gods invoked gave little help in identi¬ 
fying the emblems. Those in one category might not appear in 
the other. The artist of the emblems was not in consultation 
with the scribe. But in this case there is a correspondence, not 
observed by von Luschan, but recognized later by Jensen (Het- 
titer und Armenier, p. 143, note). There are twelve emblems, 
and twelve gods named; and the important fact is that the order 
in a number of cases is evidently the same. Thus the crescent, 
Sin, is fifth in both; Bamman’s thunderbolt is seventh; the 
star of Ishtar is eleventh; and the seven dots of the Igigi are 
twelfth. These coincidences pass quite beyond any law of proba¬ 
bilities, and must be intentional. The one apparent violation of 
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coincidence is in the case of the god Shamash, who cornea sixth 
in the list of gods. But the sixth emblem is the winged disk, 
which was supposed to represent usually Assur. It would here 
seem to represent Shamash; and, indeed, if it represented Assur 
it ought to hold the place of honor, coming first and not sixth, next 
after the moon, just as in fig. 6 it came between Sin and Isht&r. 
We then conclude that the winged disk must have originally 
represented the Bun, and that later it was confined to the repre¬ 
sentation of Assur. Indeed, for all we know, Assur, who was a 
new Assyrian god unknown to the Babylonians, may have been 
originally a sun-god, and so at first identified or confused with 
Shamash. At any rate, the winged disk here appears to be the 
emblem of Shamash and not of Assur. Assur ought to have the 
first place in the designs, as he has in the inscriptions, and in 
that case he must be represented here by the first of the homed 
hats, or turbans. 

We have, then, good reason to recognize the coincidence in 
the order of all those emblems that we know with the gods 
enumerated; and it follows that all the twelve emblems can be 
identified. The order is as follows: 


1. 

Horned turban 

= Assur 

2. 

u u 

= Anu 

8. 

a u 

= Bel 

4. 

Column with ram’s head 

= Ea 

6. 

Crescent 

= Sin 

6. 

Winged disk 

= Shamash 

7. 

Thunderbolt 

= Ramman 

8. 

Column with pineapple top 

= Marduk 

9. 

Simple (double ?) column 

= Nabu 

10. 

Column with two bulls’ (lions’ ?) heads 

= (Nergal T) 

11. 

Star 

= Ishtar 

12. 

Seven dots 

= Igigi 


In the above list the order has been followed both of the emblems 
and the gods specified. The name of the god No. 10 is illegible, 
but is probably Nergal. But the bas-relief is not always plain, 
and I presume, from comparison with other monuments, the 
emblem for No. 10 should be drawn with two lions’ heads instead 
of bulls’ heads. Also, the emblem No. 9 should doubtless be 
made double, like the two narrow columns seen in figs. 3, 4, 5, 
instead of a single wider column. 
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We thus have gained knowledge of twelve emblems of gods 
(three of them identical horned hats, or turbans), of which five 
are columns, or asherahs; and these columns are so differentiated 
as to represent the five gods Ea, Ramman, Marduk, Nabu, and 
probably Nergal. 

Now comes another very important step in the identification 
or corroboration of these emblems. We have considered the 
cone seals as figured in Assyrian or later art; and also the bas- 
reliefs of Assyrian kings, with their accompanying emblems. 



Fig. 7.—Upper part of stale of Esarhaddon at Nahr el-Kelb. 


But these emblems were evidently borrowed, with variations, from 
the accepted Babylonian emblems of the gods, as found scattered 
on the seal-cylinders, but gathered in numbers on the so-called 
boundary stones, or kudfirus. While Hommel and others have 
given some attention to them, and the accompanying inscriptions 
have been translated by.Oppert and his successors, the figures 
themselves have not received the study they deserve, as they are 
very difficult to understand. But a late study of a number of 
kudfirus by M. J. de Morgan gives us new light. In a late 
volume of his “M6moires,” the Recherches archSologiques, 1900 , 
giving the account of the diggings at Susa in 1897-99, is given, 
pp. 165-80, a chapter on twelve kudfirus found by de Morgan 
at Susa. Some of these are fragmentary, but others are among 
the finest that have yet been discovered. One (fig. 9) is of 
especial value, because it actually gives us, in a little epigraph 
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against each emblem, the name of the god, which finally settles 
the matter. Unfortunately, not all the names are legible. De 
Morgan, writing at Susa, without access to other material, and 
apparently having no knowledge of von Luschan’s studies or 
Jensen’s identifications, writes quite independently. 

As I am here concerned chiefly with the columnar emblems, 
I will not go into a full discussion of these various emblems, but 
simply call attention to the fact that they fully corroborate the 
conclusions drawn from a study of the bas-relief of Bavian. 
There is, of course, no winged disk, which is an Assyrian device, 
probably borrowed from Egypt at the time of the invasions of 



Fig. 8.—Rock-relief of Bavian. 


the Eighteenth Dynasty, and modified by the omission of the 
asps. Shamash is represented by his familiar Babylonian emblem, 
the circle with four included rays of light alternating with four 
streams of water. Ishtar is, of course, the star. The seated god¬ 
dess is Gula, identical with Ban. We had concluded that among 
the columnar gods the ram’s head on the column represented Ea, 
although it seemed strange that he should be crowded out of the 
triad of gods represented by the homed turbans in order to 
make room for Assur, who precedes Ann. But this subordinate 
position, and the representation of Ea by a ram’s head, is here 
justified, as Ea is represented in the same way by a ram’s head 
on a column. But the column stands on a square shrine, or ark, 
under which is the fish-tailed capricorn of Ea, and the name dis¬ 
tinctly written. The name of Marduk, another god whom we 
might have expected to be represented with more dignity, is 
also distinctly inscribed on his column, which gives us a sort of 
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lance-head, evidently corresponding with the emblem identified as 
that of Marduk on the Bavian bas-relief. The original idea is pos¬ 
sibly that of a triangular pointed flame on the top of a column, but 
more likely a lance-head which is sometimes developed to a sort 
of pineapple, as in fig. 8, and sometimes reduced to a round dot, 
as in fig. 5. This kudttru also gives the names of four other 
deities, Gula, Zamama, Sukumuna, and Nusku, whom we do not 
find on the relief of Bavian. 

The most elaborate of the boundary stones yet found is seen 
in fig. 10, found by de Morgan at Susa. On this eight columns 
appear, but the inscription gives us no further identification of 
them. It does, however, enable us to identify the emblem to 
the right of Ea, in the upper register, as that of Ninkharsag, 
or Belit. 

The usual columns representing gods are thus distinguished 
and identified by the bas-relief of Bavian and the boundary stone 
of Susa. They are Ea, Bamman, Marduk, Nabu, and probably 
Nergal. The other emblems do not now concern us, and a 
number of them, owing to the illegibility of the epigraphs, are 
still uncertain. We may fairly presume that such columns as 
these, familiar in use and art from Elam to the Assyrian border, 
and from probably 1500 B. C. to 200 B. 0. or later, were well 
known, with their variations, over Phoenicia and Palestine, and 
were objects of worship. Made of wood, they would not be pre¬ 
served, and the representations we have of columns are chiefly of 
twin columns of a different sort, such as ma?zeboth, in temples 
and figured on small coins. The column, or asherah, mainly in 
use-would have represented the one sun-god Marduk, or Baal, 
under his various forms, and would have been easily cut in wood. 
Nine-tenths of the cone seals with figures of columns have the 
two columns of Marduk and his attendant Nabu, both easily 
engraved on stone or cut in wood. The worship of Ea or Nergal 
we should hardly expect to be usual in Phoenicia or Palestine; 
but that of Bamman, the Syrian Adad, would be familiar. His 
emblem, the thunderbolt, a zigzag trident or bident on a column, 
is not at all frequent on cone seals, and could not be conveniently 
cut on them, as it could not be hewn in wood. It would require 
a metal attachment on a wooden column. At present we must 
satisfy ourselves with the conclusion that within the extent of 
the Assyrian empire the asherahs represented individual gods, 
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Fio. 10.— Boundary stone from Susa. 
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and the presumption that such was the case with those of Pales¬ 
tine in the time of the later Jewish kingdom. The various 
conjectures are far from probable which make the asherahs sym¬ 
bols of Ashtoreth, or of a supposed goddess Asherah, or give 
them a phallic origin; or even that of Bobertson Smith, that 
they are a relic of earlier tree-worship. For their origin we 
have to go to Assyria, and thence back to Babylonia, as far, at 
least, as the time of the Kassite dynasty, in the middle of the 
second chiliad B. 0. 
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NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 


By Max L. Maboolis, 

University of California. 

hi. 

AN ABNORMAL HEBREW FORM. 

% % 

Amos 9:1 we read in the ordinary texts DySpI, while Baer 

> ^ * 

as well as Ginsberg print 052311. The 7 is attested by Ibn 
Ganat (Lex., s . v.) and Kim^i ( Miklol , ed. Rittenberg, 266). 
The form is abnormal: we should expect 05201 (the imperative 
is evidently intended by the punctuation). The current gram¬ 
mars offer, to my mind, no satisfactory explanation of the form. 
Cf. KOnig, Lehrgeb ., Vol. I, pp. 296 8q. KOnig’s opinion is repro¬ 
duced by Kautzsch in the last (27th) edition of the Hebrdische 
Qrammatik (§61#): “die Zurtlckziehung des Tons, welche den 
tJbergang des e in ft bewirkt hat, ist wohl mit KOnig als sog. 
nasog ’achor zu erklftren.” Both KOnig and Kautzsch overlook 
the pausal (disjunctive) accent (—). How is it possible in such 
a case to speak of HHS 3103 ? 

In Arabic, as is well known, the pronominal suffixes are 
appended to the unchanged verbal forms, e . g ., Ratals-ka, 
jafctulu-ka, iafctula-ka, etc. Of verbs not belonging to the 
class third u or j there are three forms which terminate in a 
consonant, viz.: the third person fern. sing, of the perfect 
(fcatalat-ka), the apocopated form of the imperfect (including 
the imperative, which is nothing but the apocopated form minus 
the prefix) in all forms without afformatives (iafctul-ka, 
u^tul-ni), and the second energetic (iafctulan-ka). In the 
same manner (“without a connecting vowel,” according to the 
antiquated terminology of our grammars; see Gesen.-Kautzsch, 
§ 58 f) the suffixes are appended in Hebrew to the first of the 
three forms (*3)nbop, Sjtlbop, etc.); with the third gram¬ 
marians rightly identify the Hebrew forms with the s. c. ener¬ 
getic nun (Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 58i), where again the stiffixes are 
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appended exactly in the same manner as in Arabic (VDJTQ* = 
iubarikan-hu). The third person plur. indicat. of the imper¬ 
fect (Arab, iafctuluna), in the few examples where Hebrew 
has retained the fuller form, 1 either preserves the final vowel in 
front of the pronominal suffixes, 3 or permits it to disappear, the 
suffixes joining directly to the closing consonant exactly in the 
same fashion as in the case of the two forms mentioned above.* 
Are there to be found in Hebrew examples of the second of the 
three forms with consonantal termination, of the apocopated 
form, i. e., jussives or imperatives with suffixes joined directly to 
the closing consonant? 4 Certainly. In the first place, rpjri 

1 In the majority of oases, the shorter form corresponding to the snbjnnetiTe and 
apocopated in Arabic (|attain) is in use. 

2 The only examples are: Job 19:2 (to be explained as a forma mixta = 

(1) withont gemination = Arab. ya-tudaki’fina-nl, (2) with 

gemination and short rowels Arab, pa-tudaki’una-ni (first energetic)) and ij'lpb'} 
Pror. 5:22 (the correctness of the consonantal text may be doubted), which corresponds to 
Arab, jalkndfina-hn as ’ib^pp) to Arab, ^atala-hn. 

* E. g., • etc *» 8ee G«eon.-Kant*sch, § 60c. The 7 

not a “connecting vowel,” as Kautzsch expressly tells us, but a “parasitic vowel” (Sweet, 
An Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1894, §38) or “helping vowel” (so correctly Stade, §6346) of the 
same kind as the 7 in or jQP, for is the older W5V- Accord¬ 

ingly, the 7 in the latter form is, to use the current terminology, “silent” (“KTO 
quieecens,” Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 104). Consistently, the T in should be considered 

as “silent” and not be placed on a level with the 7 in Tnb*' (Stade, § 633a and in a private 

«' m i 

communication dated April 25,1902). In the first place, the difference in the position of the 

accent should be noted. Secondly, observe that, while ?nb^ beoomes in pause ?nb^, 
, _ «' •»« '*»! 

If 1 is a pausal form. Hence the latter form should be placed on a footing with 
The following table will illustrate the difference between Tplb*^ T3*^b^ on the 
one Land and on the other: 



WSiOl 



«»flr. 


’qjrob'? 


wr 

TOE* 


*o--srffc 



SFStr- ■CJ 









rfr 

« V 1 

tw* r. 


a?*??*. 






nj^tp 





* The ordinary forms show a vowel in front of the suffix, e. g., %jpb^X*f"b$ Ps. 51:18 
(but -fbipijl Pfl - 5° :17 )» Exod. 4:8 (but -[bfljn Ps. 55:23). The’flnals “, 7 in 

the imperfect before suffixes are oorrectly explained by Praetorius ( ZDMO ., Vol. LV (1901), 
p. 362) as analogical importations from verbs third | (so also by Kantzsch, § 5$A footnote, 
and by Stade in the communication referred to). This view is easily confirmed by the 7, 
which is not to be derived from “, but from the diphthong a| through loss of the conso¬ 
nant element. k not parallel to ’njjjH?» bnt for ^*5^9 • lost as 
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Dent. 82:7 (a voluntative with weak wato , Driver, Tenses , 3d ed., 
§§ 64 sqq ., is syntactically required: “that he may tell thee”). 
Then, rpEpPl Prov. 4:8 (the choice of the jussive is to be under¬ 
stood in accordance with §§ 160 sqq. of Driver’s book). Thirdly, 
the present form is absolutely normal. It stands for the 

older TQySD 5 ! exactly as Amos 9:4 for the older iOKPiTl; 

cf. ianp.3? Ps. 73:6. That is to say, the suffix is added to the 
imperative terminating in a consonant. The present vowel (t) 
in front of the suffix is to be explained exactly as the identical 
vowel in the same position in DrCTp, t. e., as a “parasitic” 

«T r “tr* > » 

vowel. Cf. also the biblical Aramaic form Dan. 2:24 

(not understood by Marti, § 50, rem. 2; correctly explained by 
Praetorius, ZDMO ., Vol. LV (1901), p. 359, who also refers to 
targumic examples). 

Forms with a consonantal stem-final preceding the pronominal 
suffixes may be found in another province of the Hebrew verb. 
The verbs of the class third u or j present in Arabic long vowels 
in the stem-final of the indicative of the imperfect; the vowels 
naturally remain before suffixes. In Hebrew, the stem-final d 
(in the usual fashion, of course, a, i. e., i-) may still be seen in 
the s. c. infinitive construct (which is nothing but the bare stem 
of the imperfect), thus ilk*"! Gen. 48:11, etc. (Gesen.-Kautzsch, 
§ 75n).‘ Elsewhere, we find in Hebrew a vowel originating 
in an older diphthong (ai). # Now, a (falling) diphthong is a 

D*nnn corresponds to "Uin* The present finals hare evidently supplanted the old finals 

«• » » «t i 

which are preserved in (classical) Arabic. What the final vowel was, is of no importance 
for our present investigation; we are solely interested in its presence or absence. Arabic 
drops the vowel in jnssives and imperatives before suffixes; Hebrew does not. Of the two 
procedures, the Arabic is the less correct. Since the suffixes and the verbal form coalesce 
so as to form a unit, the final vowel of the stem should be protected from loss in spite of the 
hurried pronunciation due to the “ interactional” accent of Jnssives and imperatives and 
the enclitic accent of the “conjunct” imperfect (commonly called imperfect with toato con* 
secutive; on the terms “ interjoctional ” and “oonjunct” see on the one hand Wundt, 
VOlkerpevckologie , I, 1, pp. 806-8, and on the other Brugmann, Orundrim • d. vergl. 
Orammat . der idg. Sprocket t, II, 2, p. 974, rem.). The truth is that in the forms with 
vocalic loss the suffixes are appended to the ready-made “apocopates.” ’amit, HJJH 
and ^jrPTpT} ere co-ordinate forms; ’amit-ni is a descendant of ’amit. 

is n+*lb3« «•» the feminine form of the infinitive. Hence there existed 

primitively an imperfect *ib3P. 

for ^ in occasional forms (see Qesen.-Kantssch, g 75 hh) and regularly in the 
imperative. The usual Jl— of the imperfect represents an older *[— (the same phonetic 
phenomenon is met with in the vowel preceding the energetic nfin) which goes back to 
primitive -an, i . e., i+nfination (even Arabic has lost trace of this form). Ja^tnlu 
should be traced to an older *|afctnlun. The evidence may be found in the plural of the 
indicative which terminates in -fina, and not in -fi, while in the perfect to the plural in 
-fi properly corresponds in the singular a form without nfination. Thus, the nominal 
character of the Semitic imperfect is proved from an entirely new point of view. 
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syllable in which a sonant (syllabic) Towel is followed by a 
consonant (non-syllabic) vowel. We are therefore justified in 
considering the stem-finals in forms like # iaglau- y *iaglai- as 
consonantal. Wherever the diphthong remains nncontraeted (so 
probably in 1 2SH , Mesa', 5, 6), the forms with suffixes will 

necessarily present the same appearance as in the examples 
quoted above. Such a form is Isa. 16:9 (for an older 

*5T^J§). Now, the received order of consonants (T) is probably 
wrong; it has been proposed to read TTfi* (see Cheyne, SBOT., 
p. 121). But the vocalization 7£TT§, which is carried from 
commentary to commentary and from grammar to grammar 
(see Gesen.-K&ntzsch, § 75dd), is no less an error than if we 
were to vocalize ITS on the pattern of ITTS. 7 Of course, the 
proper vocalization is (KOnig, VoL I, p. 689, arrives at 

his by a different road). 

The following table may Serve to illustrate the similarity in 
the formation of the above-mentioned verbal forms with conso¬ 
nantal finals in front of pronominal suffixes : 


v*rr nun 

• i*— i * * r 

so-vr wan 

i*—i i~ 

r r 




?nam — 

wwl tiiaVn — 

Tr«J H 3 »?p} — 

vrvui vnan wm 

\*~ - -t !«'• I” i*~ i 

rrr« man n?sa>i 

r *«** “i r i*-- r :«' i 

•hrvwl ■rcriaVn 


tr^na man raw*! 

•«---! I ~<r~ j- I ~<r i 


7]T) 

■wafer 

• : < r • 

■wny 

■wans 

rijn 

TOOTT 

;<*•. r • 

WTO* 

* -:rr s 

warw 

VX\ 

?pwfer 

rcr, •xsrar 

tF«v rl r<.~ :it ; 

^rans 

rirn 

■wafer’ 


-sranal 

• : — ” i 

TO!J 



TOW!) 

vnri 

VBWB" 

:<\ ▼ • 

nBV 

rr ; 

m-. smarm 

; €* ** «? 

mri 

rmaSr 

r : < r • 

rcr, raw 

r r :<*.—:»▼ : 

nrr, nrorw 

r t 

■harijn'l 

towirl 

i < T * 

•tow'} 

•taronal 


aw® 1 ’ 

- < T -J 

D3D12' 

■<r-trr ; J 

Qrarwj 


1 1t may not be out of place to correct a similar oversight in Lagarde's emendation, 
lea* 15:5 (Prophetae chald., p. 11), which has passed into Cheyne’s “Isaiah” 
(8B0d.). Of oooree, point • 
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A PSALMIST’S EPITHALAMION. 

The 45th psalm is a nuptial ode and has been the object of reverent 
contemplation from earliest times. The Christian mystic finds in it 
brilliant messianic anticipations and grounds his faith in a use made of 
quotations from it by the author of the Hebrews. The litterateur dis¬ 
covers “a poem of lofty and elegant diction.” Every reader feels the 
charm of its gorgeous descriptions and the all-pervading enthusiasm 
which abounds m the poem. Whatever judgment may be made relative 
to the first portion of the psalm, it is most evident that at vs. 9 the mar¬ 
riage song begins. Professor Briggs regards the first part as portraying 
“the glories of the bridegroom.” The psalm is by no means a single 
production. Indeed, the rhythm of the first portion is distinct and dif¬ 
ferent from that of the seoond. The first part has the movement of a 
victorious paean; the seoond is tuned to the measures of nuptial music. 
Some editor of the temple songs joined them together in order to cele¬ 
brate the messianic king of Judah. “The psalm was expounded of the 
Messiah by the Targum and many Jewish scholars.” 

The seoond part, beginning with vs. 9, is at least a fragment of a 
marriage ode; and it is a right question to investigate what part of this 
ode is here retained. Who was the bride ? Professor Cheyne sets forth 
the view of Hitadg, adding his own much more valuable suggestions. 1 
He says: “Obviously the subject of the poem is the marriage of a great 
and warlike king .... and if we explain daughter of Tyre’ (vs. 18) as 
a vocative, it determines the queen to be a Tyrian princess. Let us first 
of all accept this view of vs. 18. Among all the kings of Israel and 
Judah the only one whom we know to have been married to a Phoenician 
princess is Ahab (1 Kings 16:81). This is pointed out by Hitadg. Like 
the hero of our psalm, Ahab was a lover of luxury and built himself an 
ivory palace.” This we accept as the occasion which called forth this 
nuptial ode. 

The poem beyond doubt is much confused in our text. Professor 
Cheyne says: “The nuptial dress is described in vs. 9; then out of its 
natural order, his entrance into his palace.” In vs. 8 he not only finds 
this inversion of the natural order, but also in vss. 14-16. We may then, 
simply as a critical essay, restore a natural arrangement and then see 
what is lacking, if anything, in order to make a complete poem. There 

i [This view was presented by Cheyne in The Book of Psalms (1888); in his more recent 
work, The Origin of the Psalter (1891), pp. 144-6,168-71, he places the psalm in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphns; bnt in The Christian Use of the Psalms (1899), p. 155, this latter view 
is abandoned.— Editors.] 
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is a description, more or less complete, of the bride’s dress (vss. 8,13); 
also a description of a company moving to a temple (vss. 14,15) and an 
entrance into the temple (vs. 15); also the good will of the poet (vs. 10). 
If now we point the possessive pronouns of vss. 3, 8 as feminine, we shall 
have a description of the bride’s personal attractions. 

In seeking to restore, as perfectly as may be, this beautiful ode, the 
right of transpositions of sentences only is assumed. Several new read¬ 
ings are given in order to perfect the piece; but these are not changes 
of letters, simply a division of a word into two others, they having been 
run together in the editing of the temple-songs. Following these prin¬ 
ciples, the following poem may be constructed (references are to the 
English Bible): 

I. 

* Very fair art thou among Adam’s children; 

* Grace is molded in thy lips; 

“ Every glory is in thy perfections: 

11 Therefore the people praise thee, 

11 And the king desires thy beauty. 

n. 

" Thy vesture is golden, 

“ Pearls amid its texture, 

1 Myrrh and aloes (amid) its foldings; 

1 And thou makest all perfect thy garments. 

“ The rich of the people await thee. 


in. 

9 Daughters of kings in costly apparel, 

9 Their waists with gold of Ophir, 

14 These maidens are adorned for thee; 

9 They make thee glad with stringed music, 

9 And standing at thy right hand is thy consort. 

rv\ 

w Let them move on with joy and gladness 
•Out from the ivory palace: 

14 Let her move on before the gay-clad throng, 

14 Her companions behind her, 

14 Unto the king. 


V. 

Let them enter the temple of the king; 
“ And, daughter of Tyre, 
n With a thank-offering, thy face 
u Bow down to him; 
u For he is thy Adonay. 
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VI. 

10 Hearken, daughter, and consider, 

10 And incline thine ear, 

20 Forget thy people and thy father’s house: 

16 Instead of thy father shall be thy children, 

16 And thou shalt place them princes in the land. 

In the first strophe the pronouns are regarded as feminine. In the 
third line a new division of the words is made, viz., vs. 14: 

-jb dipq rrrus-bs 

In the second strophe, second line, 0*5*38 Is accepted 2 as a corrected 
reading for i"Tfi*3B • The third and fourth lines are read as follows: 

rxp mbruo-ra 
j-pmsa ■’barn 

This division eliminates the word “ cassia”,of the English Bible, always 
a stumbling-block. The word 2*£p is translated “foldings.” The root 
is rare; Gesenius refers it to the incurvings in architectural works. The 
first three lines of the third strophe read as follows in the restored poem: 

ipra D'sba m» 
thk ores -pm 
:-jb m«2*na mbiro 

The word "pfi is rendered “waist.” Beyond these changes few are 
made that are not recognized by critics. 

The lyric form of this marriage ode is a five-line strophe with three 
tones in the line, except where the feeling of joy gives place to that of 
reverent instruction in the last two strophes. The poet’s art is exquisite. 
He sees the lips of the bride as the molds for grace. His description of 
her mantling is scarcely to be equaled in literature. One thinks of the 
golden glory of the daisy, circled with its pearl-white rays. And his 
costly vestured company of kings’ daughters, her attendants, with their 
girdles of gold, reminds one of an eastern sunset, when bars of gold 
break through the colored splendors of the clouds. Apart from the 
interest which this marriage ode has as a most perfect type of Hebrew 
lyric poetry, the picture it gives of the life of Israel in the time of Ahab 
is of greatest value. Above King Ahab was the greater king whose 
throne was in His temple. Nor can anything be more delicate and 
beautiful than the poet’s counsel to the bride to let Tyre’s faith be sup¬ 
planted by the faith of Israel, and to make this vow while she stood, 
surrounded by the splendors of her bridal retinue, within the precincts 
of the temple of God who was King in Israel. 

W. W. Martin. 

Bbsvtwood, Tkmn. 

1 So Krochmal, Graeta, Cheyne, Wellhansen, et al. 
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EMENDATIONS IN THE TEXT OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

8:8, 9.—Bickell and others strike out ys. 9 because it interrupts vss. 
8 and 10. Vs. 9 is neither a gloss nor is it an utterance of Job; it is simply 
misplaced. Read, therefore, vss. 8a, 9,86, and omit "O at the beginning 
of vs. 8 LXX A . Read biEFHp* Olsh. et ah, instead of biED in vs. 9. 

8:14.—The phrase ib03 is very difficult. According to 

vs. 146 one would expect a noun for the second word of vs. 14a. How¬ 
ever, the mistake must not be sought alone in BID'S but also in . I 
propose to read y*Q*| IBS = “ashes and mire. IBS as a figure of 
worthlessness is not unknown to the writer of Job. In 18:12 we have 
the phrase "TBR-'bWB = “proverbs of ashes.” In Isa. 44:20 IBS'PE^ 
both expressions imply something which is unreal, unstable. y*Q occurs 
only in Jer. 38:22, where it is used in its literal sense. But there can 
be no doubt that it was also used in a figurative sense the same as . 
The poet may have used y*Q because he used HSfcSl = “swamp” in vs. 
11. We gain thus a complete parallelism. The figure in vs. 14a is that 
of a man walking on such an insecure foundation as one formed by loose 
ashes and mire, swamp; in vs. 146 the man is leaning for support against 
something which he believes to be strong and firm, but that also gives 
way like the delicate threads of a spider’s net. Thus it stands with the 
confidence and hope of the evildoer. 

13:28—14:1.—18:28 instead of iWffi* which cannot be explained 
satisfactorily, read n3»Tl and introduce 14:1 with *5, LXX. 

14:10 sqq. —Job contrasts in vss. 7-12 the fate of man with that of 
other creations of Eloah, viz.: in vss. 7-9 with that of the tree, and in 
vs. 11 with that of the sea and the river. The poet speaks in vss. 10 and 
12 of the entire disappearance of the individual man: when he dies he 
is gone forever; when he lies down it is never to rise again. This state¬ 
ment is cut in two by vs. 11, which, according to its Massoretic pointing, 
gives an unsatisfactory sense and does not stand in any connection with 
either vs. 10 or vs. 12. Studer, Bickell, et ah strike it out, but unjustly. 
The verse belongs before vs. 10, and it is another illustration by which 
the poet wants to bring out the contrast between the fate of man and that 
of other of Eloah’s creations. Read, therefore, in vs. 11 instead of 
• This is the meaning of the passage: The trees, though cut off, 

*• T S 

sprout again, vss. 7-9; though the waters rim from the sea, yet (this is 
the implication) the sea is not exhausted, it still continues to exist; 
though the river dries up, it (t. e., its floods) nevertheless returns. But 
how different with man: vs. 10, he dies and is gone; vs. 12, he lies down 
and rises no more. Everything returns but man. 

14:22.—For *pb? , which defies explanation, read ib i®B3V 

. r r s - t : -: 

yOJ is due to a scribal error. 

19:20.—Instead of "'3123 "Vba read *fl Tbl • This phrase contains 

▼ • t t : 

a threat of Job against his friends, and expresses at the same time a 
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resignation to his fate. Though everybody has forsaken him, and he is 
a physical wreck himself, vs. 20a, he will fight to the last for his right, 
as long as there is still a spark of life in him. Death is not far off; he 
knows it; he has barely escaped immediate death, but, yet alive, he is 
determined to make the best of the little space of time left to him. This 
seems to me to be the interpretation of this otherwise so unintelligible 
passage. 

19:29. —The 0M offers a good many difficulties. Besides the dif¬ 
ficulty which the last word of vs. 296 offers, the principal mistake seems 
to be in vs. 29a/?. I propose to read after 3imB33 instead of FTflrr*'3 
niH rVfltP •• ^TfllDMFT^B = “lest ye become guiltyand follow Budde 
in reading ‘pi TIT for ■pra* 

21:16. —Instead of *332 read DflM as in Job 11:20. The error is 
doubtless due to a copyist. This agrees with the plural suffixes of vs. 16a. 

21:17— Instead of D^bafi read DrnbllH- M* has u&ve? avrocs. 
We should expect a suffix because TM has also the suffix. 

Hans H. Spoeb. 

New Yobk Cztt. 


SOME TEXTUAL NOTES ON PROVERBS. 

6:26a. Drib “05 *T? PDlT fTOS “W5 *0 —This is not the end of 
a in the Massoretic text, but it is generally recognized that it should be. 
The difficulty in obtaining any tolerable meaning from this passage is 
well known, and also the awkwardness of the phraseology. Many 
attempts at textual emendation have been made, which need not be 
enumerated. I suggest the reading Dfib 133 1? ISM U3 *3. 

T ” " ” T 

The only change in the consonantal text is the slight change of T to 1. 
The article in PCWH is the generic article. Instead of “flQ, 153 

T “ T ** 

might be read, but the perfect seems better, as the perfect of experience. 
The rendering would then be: “For the fire of a harlot consumes, even 
unto a piece of bread.” The meaning would be: the destructiveness of 
the harlot, indicated by fire, continues to operate until the man affected 
is reduced to a morsel of bread. The parallelism is synonymous, a indi¬ 
cating the destitution caused by the destructive activity of a harlot, and 
b the danger to life by reason of an adulteress, presented by the use of a 
different figure. This reading provides a verb in a, and thus removes 
the elliptical and awkward form of expression, while it gives a natural 
meaning in the connection. It is favored by the fact that the use of the 
same figure, fire, in speaking of harlots, is continued in vss. 27, 28. 

13:23a. D^ICMI *T'3 b3M 31*—The difficulty in rendering this 
passage is well known, and some corrections have been made. I sug¬ 
gest the reading D1DM1 T3 b3& 31, the only change being in the 
vowels. This follows the reading of ®. In b I would follow the render¬ 
ing of Frankenberg, 1 and render the verse: “The great man eats of the 

i Die SprUche (“Handkommentar zum Alton Testament”), p. 85. 
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newly tilled land of the poor; And wealth is accumulated by injustice.” 
This gives without difficulty a connected meaning to the verse. The 
parallelism is synonymous. The verse gives the result of observation, 
without comment. The thought in a is that the great ones oppress the 
poor, eating even the product of the land which they have just begun 
to cultivate; in b a more general thought in the same line is presented, 
that wealth is often gathered by injustice. 

19:27.—The difficulty with the thought of this verse is so well 
known that the necessity of a change of text is generally recognized. I 
suggest the reading inlZHDl instead of tViSlcb* This gives for b the 
rendering: “And thou errest from the words of knowledge.” The verse 
is to be regarded as conditional in fact, but not in form, “If thou ceasest 
.... thou wilt err.” The thought is the danger of losing progress once 
made in wisdom, if a person does not continue to receive instruction. 

30:31. tnpb*. —This word is entirely unintelligible, although some 
have attempted to explain it as an Arabic word, and a change of text 
is evidently necessary. Many have been proposed. I suggest the read¬ 
ing Dp bTI. V and ® appear to have read Dp* & would then be 
rendered: “And a king with whom an army rises up.” This refers to a 
rising up for war, t. e., it describes a king at the head of his army. 
Surely this is in harmony with the context, a king at the head of his 
army is “stately in” his “march.” 

George R. Berry. 

Colgate University. 
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BARTON’S SEMITIC ORIGINS. 1 

Since the publication of W. Robertson Smith’s great work on the 
Religion of the Semites no similar treatise has appeared, although much 
new light has been shed on the subject by archaeological and compara¬ 
tive research. Professor Barton’s book is an attempt to gather up the 
results of the most recent investigations in this field and to present them 
in systematic form. There has long been need of such a discussion, and 
its author deserves the thanks of all Semitists and students of compara¬ 
tive religion for the thorough and painstaking manner in which he has 
gathered his materials from widely scattered sources. 

The book opens with a discussion of the problem of the original 
home of the Semitic race. In common with most recent investigators, 
Barton rejects the theories that it is to be sought in northern Asia or in 
Babylonia, and finds it in Arabia. The further question, whether the 
Semites may not have migrated from some other region into Arabia, he 
answers by the theory that there was once a white race dwelling on both 
sides of the Mediterranean. In consequence of geological changes at 
the time of the last glacial period, Europe was separated from Africa, 
and this race was divided into south European and north African. The 
north African subsequently separated into Hamitic and Semitic. The 
ancestors of the Semites found their way into Arabia, where during 
thousands of years their racial peculiarities were developed and fixed. 
Subsequently the great Semitic migrations—Babylonian, Canaanitic, 
Aramaean, Nabataean, Arabian, etc.—radiated from Arabia as a center. 
This theory is in accord with the best and most recent results of ethno¬ 
logical and philological research, and is probably correct. 

The second chapter is devoted to a discussion of primitive Semitic 
social life. The author’s conclusions are thus summarized (p. 80): “The 
Semites, perhaps as early as the time of their separation from the 
Hamites, had reached the animistic stage of culture, and formed totem- 
istic clans. Their family relations were exceedingly vague. Marriage 
was for a short time, women resided in the homes of their own kindred, 
and descent was reckoned through them; the killing of female infants 
created a paucity of women, which produced a condition of polyandry 
resembling the Nair type. At the same time there was much sexual 
irregularity, which was regarded as innocent. Out of this there grew, 
through the formation of small trading clans and the influence of the 

i A Sketch or Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By George Aaron Barton, 
A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn 
Mawr College. New York: Macmillan % 1902. ix+342 pp. $3. 
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capture of women, a system of Thibetan polyandry and, later, a system 
of male kinship. Perhaps at the time of their separation from the 
Hamites, and at all events comparatively early, they had entered the 
pastoral and semi-agricultural stage of culture, in which the cultivation 
of the date palm played an important part.” These positions are 
learnedly defended by a comparative study of the social institutions of 
the various branches of the Semitic race and by the analogy of similar 
institutions in other parts of the world. There is no reason to take 
exception to any of the conclusions reached. The author here follows 
closely in the footsteps of Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia. 

In the third chapter the more difficult subject of the origin of 
Semitic religion is taken up. Starting with the proposition that the 
religious beliefs of a people are always the reflex of its social condition, 
the author concludes that the primitive Semitic deity must have been a 
goddess who was the analogue of the polyandrous mother of primi¬ 
tive Semitic society. This deity he finds in Athtar-Ishtar-Ashtart- 
Ashtoreth-Astarte of later Semitic religions. She is a polyandrous 
goddess, the patron of unwedded love, the giver of offspring, who is 
worshiped with sacrifice of chastity, with circumcision, and with offer¬ 
ings of the first-born. Her son is Tammuz, but she has no husband; 
and the male element plays as small a part in religion as does the father 
in the matriarchal form of society. The name Athtar he connects with 
'athtir, “irrigation channel;” and concludes that “Ishtarwas originally 
a water goddess, the divinity of some never-failing spring or springs, and 
that some sacred tree to which the spring gave life represented her son.” 
This view he defends by a detailed exhibition of the importance of springs 
and trees, particularly the date palm, in all the later Semitic religions. 

There is certainly much truth in this view. The early Semites must 
have had mother-goddesses analogous in character to the polyandrous 
mothers of the clans, but it is doubtful whether this conception 
exhausted the content of primitive Semitic belief. The latest investi¬ 
gations in the field of comparative religion make one chary of tracing 
religion in general or any particular religion to a single source. Usener 
in his GOttemamen has shown that primitive Aryan names for deity are 
nouns of action, and that anything that is able to do something is 
deified. Originally there was an indefinite number of gods, and limited 
pantheons have arisen by the selection of certain deities to be great gods 
and the association of minor ones with them as epithets. Hopkins in 
his India Old and New has shown that new gods of every sort are made 
daily in modem India. It is not likely that the Semitic mind worked so 
differently from the Aryan that its religion started in a unity and subse¬ 
quently developed a variety, while the Aryan started with a variety and 
subsequently developed a greater or less unity. Most investigators hold 
that the primitive Semitic religion was polydaemonism, or the worship of 
an indefinite number of heterogeneous spirits that were localized in all 
sorts of physical objects. The sex of these spirits was determined partly 
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by their functions and partly by the accident of grammatical gender. 
There was no such thing as one Ishtar who manifested herself at various 
places, but any local spirit that was feminine was an Ishtar—in Assyrian 
Ishtar is the generic name for “ goddess.” Barton admits all this in 
theory (p. 81), but he makes no use of it in working out his system; in 
fact, he constantly speaks of the “ mother-goddess Ishtar,” as though 
she were an individual instead of a generic name. Even in a matriarchal 
stage of society it is not likely that the male element was ignored in 
religion, though it may have been subordinated. Children had fathers 
even when polyandry prevailed, and there were names expressive of the 
man’s relation to the woman, if there were none expressing his relation 
to the children. The counterpart in religion of a polyandrous social 
organization is not the recognition of a single female deity, but the 
recognition of female deities having a number of spouses. Barton’s 
identification of Ishtar and Tammuz with the spring and the palm tree 
respectively seems also unnatural. The life-giving water that makes the 
tree fruitful must have been personified as masculine rather than 
feminine, and the fruit-bearing date palm must have been viewed as 
a mother rather than as a son. A more natural theory would be that 
the date palm was the primitive mother-goddess and that the water, the 
sun, the male tree, and the winds that brought the pollen were all 
regarded as her husbands, because all contributed to make her fruitful 
This would correspond with the natural phenomena, and also with the 
habits of thought of a polyandrous community. However this may be, 
it is improbable that all Semitic religion goes back to the worship of a 
mother-goddess Ishtar. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters the author studies the transforma¬ 
tions that primitive Semitic faith underwent in south Arabia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Assyria. He shows that, in consequence 
of the change of society from a matriarchal-polyandrous to a patriarchal- 
polygamous form, the primitive mother-goddess was frequently changed 
into a god. Thus in south Arabia Athtar became masculine. In Moab 
Ashtar-Chemosh is not to be regarded as the Ashtart who belongs to 
Chemosh, but the Ashtar who is identical with Chemosh, as is proved 
by the lack of feminine ending. In Phoenicia and Babylonia also traces 
are found of a male Ishtar. Ashur, the god of Assyria, is a male form 
of Asherah, the symbol, and then the synonym, of Ishtar. This is all 
true, and doubtless the change is due to the transition from a matriar¬ 
chal to a patriarchal organization of society; but when, on the basis of 
these facts, Barton makes the sweeping generalization that all the gods 
of the Semitic world, including Yahweh, the God of Israel, are trans¬ 
formations of the primitive mother-goddess, few will be able to follow 
him. That Enlil, Ea, Sin, Marduk, Ram man, Dagan, Hadad, Baal, and 
Yahweh were all originally feminine cannot be proved, even if it could 
be established that the primitive Semites worshiped only a mother- 
goddess. Barton has got hold of a useful principle, but he tries to 
make it prove too much. 
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The chapters on survivals of the Ishtar cult in later Semitic religion 
and on the influence of the Semites on the non-Semitic world are full of 
interest and contain little to which one can take exception. However 
one may differ from certain of the author’s conclusions, one cannot fail 
to recognize that this is an important contribution to the study of 
Semitic religions. Enormous labor has been spent in gathering the facts, 
and the constant reference to sources in the footnotes makes the work 
invaluable. The book is interesting as well as learned, and the general 
reader will be well repayed by a perusal. For students of comparative 
religion this will surely become a chief authority. 

Lewis B. Paton. 

Hartford Theological Semin art. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW METER. 1 

In this second part of his Studien Sievers gives the metrical exam¬ 
ples promised in Part I (see this Journal, April, 1902), together with 
some remarks extending or modifying his previous position; in these 
remarks he makes acknowledgment of the kindness of Professor H. 
Gunkel, who has gone over the examples and offered valuable sug¬ 
gestions. In Part II, as well as in Part I, Sievers has declined to accept 
emendations of passages that, though unintelligible, are metrically good, 
and has generally refrained from indicating by dividing lines the inde¬ 
pendent parts of chapters; both these procedures he now (in his added 
remarks) thinks mistaken. Certainly a metrist, when he is illustrating 
or seeking for principles, should not introduce emendations except 
where these are correct beyond all question; but he should always indi¬ 
cate corrupt passages when they are cited, and it would be better to omit 
such. Sievers’s additional remarks relate to the septenary (7-beat) line, 
the retraction of the accent, geminates before s’wa, and the accentuation 
of segolates at the end of a verse. The septenary he now regards as a 
specially characteristic and typical form of the narrative or (what he 
looks on as the same thing) the popular poetry; and (in agreement with 
Gunkel) he retains such lines even in poems that are wholly or predomi¬ 
nantly senary. He, however, holds this view of the septenary as only 
provisional, to be tested by further investigation; and, in fact, his illus¬ 
trations do not appear to be convincing. In Gen. 49:8, for example, a 6, 
which in the text he makes ternary (by omitting SlftK)* he now takes as 
septenary (retaining HMS)* But here c is the proper parallel to a (b is 
interpolation or gloss), and the two are clearly ternary. In vs. 13 of the 
same chapter the first "pH is inappropriate, is wanting in the Septuagint 
(Codd. ABF), and should be omitted; there remains a satisfactory ter¬ 
nary couplet. The retention of nr® and the second "'JR in Deut. 32:39 

iMetrischb Studien. L Studien zur HbbrAischen Metrik. Zweiter Teil: 
Tbxtproben. Vod Eduard Sievers, Mitglied der KOnigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft dor Wissen- 
schaften. Des XXI. Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischon Class© der 
KOnigl. SAchsisohen Gesellschaft der Wissenschafton No. II. Leipzig: B. O. Tevbner, 1901 
iv +196 pp. [numbered continuously with Part I, pp. 404-599]. M. 6. 
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is not supported by the Septuagint, and fa certainly for the worse. Sievers 
himself points out the suspicious character of the text of 2 Sam. 23:1-7, 
and can hardly, therefore, insist on the DubS in vs. 6. In a number of 
cases (Isa. 3:1, 24; 5:31; Amos 2:13; Fs. 5:13, ah) he obtains seven 
beats by the retention of such words as PJ3PJ» *’22 > "’2S > mfT > words 
peculiarly exposed to scribal caprice; in other cases, especially in narra¬ 
tive passages (as Jonah 1:3; Mai. 1:7; Hag. 1:10), it is doubtful whether 
rhythm proper fa to be recognized. There remain lines (as Isa. 1:28) in 
which a sequence of seven beats fa probable. But such sequences may 
just as well be divided into two lines, of four and three beats respectively 
—an arrangement that accords with the general form of Hebrew verse: 
the quinary fa really ternary and binary, and the senary fa usually a 
double ternary; Prov. 3:14 fa to be emended by omitting “TO before 
JOS, and the following verse fa ternary. Sievers appears, therefore, to 
find the septenary in a number of passages in which the text does not 
favor it, and in general to attach too much importance to it; in fact, it 
may be doubted whether it can properly be regarded as a metrical unit 
in the Hebrew system. 

In regard to retraction of accent Sievers thinks that he has been 
heretofore too timid, and he now abandons the Masoretic tradition 
(except, of course, as a suggestion) and relies wholly on the natural 
rhythmical relations. It is difficult, he points out, in many cases to 
decide between the etymological tone and the rhythmical tone, and the 
proper accentuation of certain passages must remain doubtful—in such 
cases our judgment must be guided by the logical i.nd the ear, 

now one, now the other, being allowed the greater weight. In addition 
to the discussion in Part I he here considers especially the displacement 
of the chief accent two syllables; for example, in Isa. 2:8 (*PT riTEJSb) 
he reads: l e ma'sey adau. It need hardly be remarked that such read¬ 
ings must be regarded as tentative; we may construe a passage 
rhythmically in a way satisfactory to ourselves, but we cannot be sure 
that we have read it as the composer intended; Grimme’s suggestion as 
to the desirableness of investigating all Semitic meters is in point. The 
retraction to the second syllable fa easiest when a s’wa is passed over, 
but there are cases, in Sievers’s opinion, in which a full vowel may be 
overleaped. Uncertainties, like those referred to above, occur in the 
treatment of geminates before s’wa. In Part I Sievers, rather, he says, 
instinctively than from special investigation of the point, has refrained 
from giving two accents to long words with article and s’wa-syliable— 
these he has usually reduced to their short form; he still holds to this 
position in general, but asks whether the long form should not be 
retained oftener than he has done. For such forms no invariable rule 
can be laid down; the same reader may differ in his rhythmical rendition 
at different times, and it is not unlikely that temple singers and reciters 
and other persons of the ancient time varied the accentuation, not only 
according to the logical demands of the passages read, but also accord¬ 
ing to the feeling of the moment. The same remark will probably hold 
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of the accentuation of segolatea, which (as is remarked in the notice of 
Part I) is a question for special determination in every particular case. 
Sievers so far modifies his former view as to hold the normal (barytonic) 
accentuation as the more probable, and to regard the difference of treat¬ 
ment of segolates in the Old Testament as reflecting the contrast, not 
between older and younger forms, but between the delivery of speech 
and that of song. The questions, he says, need further investigation. 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with the illustrative texts, 
which are printed as in Part I, the Hebrew text on one page, and on the 
opposite page the transliteration, with indication, on the margin, of the 
rhythmical structure of every line. There are useful footnotes, and, at 
the end of the book, some additional notes on the text, including a 
number of remarks by Gunkel. It is to be hoped that Sievers will 
continue his admirable work which has already done so much to excite 
interest and guide investigation in Hebrew metric. 

C. H. Tot. 

HABVABD UXIVRRSITT. 


METRICAL PROBLEMS OF THE PSALTER. 1 

The questions here discussed by Grimme affect in part all Hebrew 
poetry, in part the Psalter (and Hab., chap. 3) only. In four sections 
he considers the general principles of psalm meter, the possibility of 
metrical variety in a single poem, the strophic structure of the Psalms, 
and the metrical and text-critical significance of Paseq-Legarmeh. He 
is not hopeful of a satisfactory construction of Hebrew metric until the 
whole mass of Semitic metrical forms has been examined, and the tonic 
laws of the primitive Semitic tongue and the relation of the Hebrew 
meter to that of other Semitic peoples have been determined. Mean¬ 
time he reaffirms the metrical principles that he has laid down in his 
preceding essays, and applies them in the criticism of the Psalms, offer¬ 
ing a number of emendations based on metrical considerations. It is 
noteworthy that in his emendations he makes almost no use of his mora- 
system, which in his introduction (pp. 9-20) he illustrates at length. 
His examination of the text (in which he finds himself generally opposed 
to Duhm) contains many good critical and grammatical remarks, 
together with some that will hardly stand; special attention may be 
called to his treatment of Pss. 18,103,110,119,139 as excellent (but in 
14:3, 4 he is driven, by the desperate state of the text, to credit the 
psalmist with calling Israel “ Yahweh’s bread”). 

As to variation of meter within the limits of a single psalm, his 
objection to it may be regarded as in general just; we do not expect 
such variation in poets so skilled as most of the psalm-writers are. He 

1P8ALMBNPROBLBMB: UNTEB8UCHUNOEN ttBER MeTRIK, StROPHIK UND PaSBQ DBB 
PsaXiMEMBuchbs. [In Collectanea Friburgensia, VerOffentlichungen der Univeraitftt Frei¬ 
burg (Schweiz): Neue Folge, Fasc. Ill (12 der ganzen Reihe)]. Von Hubert Qrimme. 
Freiburg (Schweiz): Kommiaaioneverlag der Universitdttbuchhandlung (B. Veith), 1902. 
viii+204 pp. 9 fr. 
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goes too far, however, in making invariability a critical canon; as the 
possibility of an occasional interchange of “I” and “we” by a poet must 
be admitted, so something must be granted to poetic metrical license; 
still, these changes of form will always excite suspicion, and invite one 
to look for signs of composite structure and interpolation. Grimme 
further finds in the metric alternations a mark of date: in Book I the 
number of the unvarying psalms is the greatest (the measure is prevail¬ 
ingly quaternary [4-beat], which he thinks the oldest); the variation 
increases constantly in Books II, III, IV, while Book V shows a partial 
return to the “older” norm. This is a legitimate inquiry, but its results 
will depend on the inquirer’s metrical construction of the psalms; on 
this point there is great difference of opinion, and not all persons will 
agree with Grimme’s enumeration of quaternary and ternary forms; his 
result, however, so far as regards Books I-IV, is that which has been 
reached, on other grounds, by the majority of critics, though it is one 
that calls for some serious modifications. 

For strophic structure in the Psalter Grimme regards as the only 
sure guides the Selah and the refrain. The latter is generally accepted; 
the former remains a crux criticorum, and Grimme’s investigation cannot 
be said to dissolve our doubts. He himself finds strophes where there is 
no Selah, and Selahs where there is no strophe; nor does he hesitate to 
deal arbitrarily with the Selah, displacing it, and changing the text to 
bring it in, as seems good to him. 

From an examination of various diacritical marks Grimme reaches 
the conclusion that the Paseq-Legarmeh (both the point and the vertical 
line) indicates text-variants; he illustrates his conclusion by a compari¬ 
son between the Hebrew Paseq-passages and the readings of the versions. 
The possibility that this was the function of Paseq need not be denied 
(it is favored by the Tiberian circle and asterisk), but the resulting 
advantage to the present-day critic is small, because it is impossible to 
say to what sort of error of text (or whether to any at all) Paseq refers 
in any particular case, and because there are many errors that are not 
marked by a Paseq. 

Though Grimme does not satisfactorily sustain his main theses, he 
furnishes in this volume a mass of interesting and valuable material. 

C. H. Tot. 

Harvard University. 


DALMAN’S ARAMAIC LEXICON. 1 

The second part of this dictionary does not in its general make-up 
differ from the first part, and what could be said of the latter is true of 
this. 3 Of “corrected” biblical words we find here HliBtt, TJXtt, 
yinr], Wan for the correct msa. "wra, bsfl> ■pari, Won. For 

i AramIibch-NeuhrbrIischrs WObterbuch zu Taroum, Talmud und Mxdrasch, 
mit Vokalis&fcion dor t&rgnmiachen Wdrier nach stldarabischen Handacbriften and beson- 
derer Beseichnang dea Wortschatzes des Onkeloatargum, bearbeifcet Ton Quataf H. Dalman. 
Tail II. Frankfort a. M.: J. Kauffmann , 1901. Pp. iv+181-447; 8vo. 

* Cf. thia Journal. Vol. XV, p. 57. 
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■*iC2» 8'35 should be read *'852, ifOS- "*125, "*135 are not to be 
changed to "32 (sic), but are to be read "iM, "132, this form being 
a Palestinian Aramaic plural. tO'32 is not to be “corrected” to 80*32» 

t ** ; r • j 

as little as the author himself corrects the identical forms MQT!B> 
fctPPBH* We have here a change of accented % to e, as in the Ma'ltdft 
and other dialects. For fctCSIS read fctCCSD; it is a form like 
fcVOSC is correct and must not be read fc^DllS • For fcOSS read fcOSS; 
cf . the spelling £1^35 • Plbsb? is not icapraAAo?; this is and 

bpD“tD; it is good Semitic from y^SC, and must be vocalized PlbsbS* 
13005 belongs to VCD • fctCC (sub fctHCw) is forbidden by the constant 
spelling without read fctCS or KCS* fctrQY"0 has nothing to do 
with icpuP u\os, but is = KHbc“0 > good Semitic; cf . my Grammar, § 981. 
OTTO is translated “eine Fischartread Haifisch = Arab. J*jS. For 
5|b read pb* For ■’Sflb read, with Bacher, Tb; the spelling Tib* *'"'Y)b> 
•»*lSb does not permit a form ■’iflb, nor does the sense. The author was 
misled by Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie , 8. v. t who explains •'‘fib DO 
as “begleiteter Name,” but it really means “an accompanying name,” 
t. e., an additional definition to the name. For HHbo read HHbO • 
Although Hebrew permits vocalizations like Dftb> it does not permit 
the 4 in similar forms before the feminine ending. fibO is not permitted 
by the spelling nbHS; read flbD • The word stands T for (v^bbOX 

like nos; for *n®K« »r\*ai3D read fcttTUiSO; cf . my Grammar , 
p. 216, n. 2. For SPPfct *jO “wer ist er” (a. v. TD) read TPS "pa “wer 
ist sie,” correctly stated 8. v. "p. For b^ICPO read b"'3JO* For 
“Anschliessung” (a. v. DWO) read Ausschliessung. fcOpD is the same as 
axis; on etymology cf . Levias in this Journal, Vol. XVI, p. 250. For 
•ppb read -p^pO . For y*TQ read 5*Tfl; for jna n® read STO 
yra. For read SIT "HD; this stands for *RtdH? 0, as Hebrew 

PPia for TTCfib; . For DttS («. V. SM) read MO. 

For “Polal” (a. v. TS.) read Popal. For TDS read *133.’ For THD3 
read T103 • DTS > fctCOS > CCS have no connection with vocroc, but are 
good Semitic. The Hebrew and Aramaic i/CS is a differentiation of 
v'lDSS OSS> just as C33 is the same as E35* With this is con- 
nected VZZ&- C31S3 = rP2 b?3, or rP3 b?3; m5 = C3K “flick- 
ness.” For rray3 read tHSyS* For “Schtltten” (a. v. JPOJS) read 
Schfitteln. For sbnn («• v - Vi) read DbHPl* For ESS read, with 

T T “ j T T V * I “ 

tradition and Aramaic SDSS > DBS; it is an exact counterpart of TO • 
SD3 Tl (s. v. SDS) read SES "3 (cf my Grammar , p. 206, n. 2, where 

▼ : •• r t - 

correct form, translation, and explanation are given). For DSHD (falsch 
DSHD) read 01H0 (falsch DSHD)* The article PIDTSDT is uselessly 
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given twice, pp. 275, 276. For “1830 read TB30 • (*• t>. D*'?) is 

a diphthongized form; c/. my Grammar , § 80. For read 

; cf. my Grammar , § 848. For read "»pjpy • For HW 

read, with Maimonides, ni3J = Arab. Sulfc. Instead of “s. THO^P®” 
(«. t?. % YH0‘nB) read “s/tHIV"® ” For D10“® read D*I0“® • For 
iTHB> tVT\ read, with tradition, PT"©* prill; Seder J Elijahu, just 
published by Friedmann, has the spelling pp"Q"H > PT^H© • For 
(a. v. p) read na»]3. For -jbnp, fcCbnp, tVflbllp read the forms with 
a. For nap (*• v. «fnp) reacl “Cpp,*as on next page. For SrTMip 
read WTStfip; V^p = . For y^ap read ysiSEp . For jpjp 

read Jp5p. For fctan^ip read fcWflp; cf. my Grammar , § 887. For 
mpnp read prpnp; c/. my Grammar , p. 210, n. 7. For np read np. 
The connection of /03p “fine” with Krjvtros has already been doubted 
by Low in Krauss, a. v.; this connection is made impossible by the 
expression in Seder Elijahu: pQltt Vbj C3p; happiness cannot be 
laid as a fine on a person. The word is good Semitic. C3p k by-form 
of DDp = yap “to cut.” 03p = “to decree,” 03p = PHT3 “decree,” 
tt03p = nT3 “piece of wood.” A word TTY") has ho existence. For 
TQYTI read •'aVT B l; Sherira Oaon spells it TQYTH. For 
RSPSH read SOT, = 1^0. For nmapV read 

naillpn. is not = , but PHD; cf. Levias in this Journal, 

Vol. XV, p. 191. For Q^bTTffl read D^bna. For wD read 0^125 = 

; *TSP»D is a by-form of ; cf. my Grammar , § 866. The 
form is not “dual,” as the author states, just as little as D^bniC > DT12> 
etc., but Hebraized forms of Aramaic fcpbffifl, fcWa > > etc. For 

. _ T “ T _ T “ 

R3H read &31S; neither spelling nor traditional pronunciation permit a 
vocalization R3TD is a contraction of S* , 3^D or *PttOEJ, just as 

K3D stands foVfcrep* VlfcOD. For ijp, 73P (s.v. MD) read -faB, 

rr tit tit j I- I ▼ 

•pm; these forms are narrative presents; cf. my Grammar , p. 246, note 

to § 642. For ftHYlpp read 'pp. To the volume are added “Correc¬ 
tions and Additions.” On p. 430a we read: “Ftlr IV2I1R lies IVSD&t> 
siehe IY05P1.” Turning to the latter word on p. 138 we find “ tT55n 

• T “! 

lies miSlK •” To get the correct form one must know the etymology of 
the word, and this is where our author is blundering. The word is the 

p Q T 

Syriac “febrium horror;” the correct forms then are tPMn, 

pras?, rr:a«, reduplicated rraaan, rrany. IW, H’OCII. 

(P« 436a) are not “virus,” but good Semitic; cf. my Gram¬ 
mar, p. 215, n. 1. fctTbjH3 (p. 440a) cannot mean “eine Art Rfibe;” 
this is sr®b in the expression HftsbT 8Tb3H3 • 

C. Levias. 

Hsbexw Uniom Colleg*, 

Cineinnati. 
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STRACK’S ARAMAIC GRAMMAR. 1 

The author’s compendious grammar of biblical Aramaic appears now 
in the third edition, for which new manuscript material was made use of. 
The Aramaic texts, partly with Babylonian vocalization, are given in full, 
and a glossary is added. The work is a helpful text-book for students. 
We notice a few misprints: p. 6, the number of the codices should read 
5 L .... 6 P; p. 26, for Partt. read Part.; p. 28, for SFQpb read 
arpab. On p. 31 we read that the forms 2PT > b2P are due to assimi¬ 
lation. Assimilation of what T In the regular forms ♦StY*, the 

first radical would quiesce in pronunciation; in other words, would dis¬ 
appear. How could a non-existent consonant be assimilated? This 
aside from the fact that the assimilation of a * is altogether a doubtful 
phonetic fact. These forms can only be explained by the analogy of 
Y'B' Equally gratuitous seems to me the assumption that for flOto 
should be read JYffip (p* 31). The passive participle might be qatui 
as well as qatil, as in Babylonian Aramaic. 

C. Levias. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati. 

i G&ammatxk DBS Biblisch-AramAischbn, mit den nach Handschriften berichtigten 
Texten nnd einem WOrterbuch. Von Hermann L. Strack. Dritte, groesenteils neubear- 
beitete Anflage. Leipzig, 1901. 40 + 60 pp.; 8vo, Preia M. 2; geb. M. 2.50. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF CYPRIAN AND JUSTA. 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed, 

The UniTenitjr of Chicago. 

The story of Cyprian and Jnsta, or Jnstina, has long been 
known and has been published in Creek, Latin, Syriac, and 
Arabic. It is believed to have been the germ of plays by Cal¬ 
deron, Marlowe, and Goethe, in whose Faust and Mephistopheles 
Cyprian and his demon live again. The origin of the story and 
the historical confusion upon which it ultimately rests have 
already been treated with characteristic skill and comprehensive¬ 
ness by Professor Zahn, 1 to whose book every student of the 
Cyprian legend owes much. With the great African bishop 
Cyprian of Carthage tradition has confused a Cyprian of Antioch, 
and about their composite has been woven such a romance of 
persecuted constancy as the ancient church had come to rejoice 
in. “Old men and maidens” proved combinations irresistibly 
attractive to the martyrologists, and Cyprian and Just a is 
one of their masterpieces. Cyprian of Carthage suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom in A. D. 258. More than a century later Gregory of 
Nazianzus, in an oration on his festival, reflects the story since 
connected with the names of Cyprian and Justina, which thus 
seems to have sprung up within a hundred years after Cyprian's 
death. 

In the Greek the story of Cyprian and Justina consists of 
three parts: I. The Acts of Cyprian and Justina; II. The 
Repentance of Cyprian; and, III. The Martyrdom of Cyprian 

1 Theodor Zahn, Cyprian von Antioehien und die deutecke Faueteage , Erlangen, 1882. 
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and Justina. 1 It is to the first of these that the plots of Calderon, 
Marlowe, and Goethe have been traced. In it the wizard Cyprian 
tries through his subject demons to win Justina from her per¬ 
sistent virginity to marriage with a pagan lawyer. Her triumph 
over the wizard through the sign of the cross so impresses him 
with the virtue of that symbol that he abjures his magic arts and 
seeks Christian baptism. Finally he so advances in his new faith 
that Anthimus, bishop of Antioch, names him as his successor, in 
which capacity he appoints Justina a deaconess and abbess of a 
cloister. The Repentance of Cyprian presents the story of 
Cyprian’s life up to his conversion, told by himself in the first 
person. The Martyrdom of Cyprian and Justina recounts 
their arrest at Antioch at the instance of Eutolmius, count of the 
East, and their removal to Damascus for trial. The tortures to 
which they are there subjected by Eutolmius are borne with such 
constancy that he, in despair of overcoming their resolution, 
despatches them to Nicomedia to be judged before Diocletian. 
By him they are promptly sentenced to the sword. One Theok- 
tistus, coming up at the hour of execution and saluting Cyprian, 
is summarily executed with them. 

Originally Greek, the martyrdom passed into Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. The Greek has long been accessible in 
Acta Sandarum , Sept ., pp. 242 sqq ., where the text is based 
upon two Paris manuscripts, Codd. Par. 520 and 1485. A better 
Greek text, in the opinion of Professor Zahn, is preserved in 
Cod. Par. 1468, with which our Ethiopic shows some coincidences. 
The Greek has recently been published afresh from a Sinaitic 
manuscript by Mrs. Gibson, to whom students of Cyprian are 
further indebted for the first publication of the Arabic text. 1 
Of the two Latin forms of the martyrdom the later has been 
published in Mart&ne-Durand, III, 1645-50, while the earlier is 
known only through the notes of the Bollandist editor Klee. 
In Syriac the story has lately been published by Bedjan from 
a Berlin manuscript,* and by Mrs. Lewis from the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest and from two British Museum manuscripts, 4 one of 

i Cf. Zahn, op. cit ., pp. 21-72, where German translations ot the three parts are given. 

* Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Apocrypha Arabica (“ Stadia Sinai tica,” VIII). Lon¬ 
don, 1901. 

8 P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum Syriace, VoL 7. Leipsig, 1897. 

4 Agnes Smith Lewis, Select Narratives of Holy Women (“Stadia Sinai tioa,” IX-X}. 
Syriac Text and Translation. London, 1900. 
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them dating from the fifth century. The great age of this 
codex sufficiently evidences the antiquity of the Syriac version, 
and reasonably suggests the dependence upon it of versions like 
the Arabic and Ethiopic. 

It should be added that about A. D. 440-60 the empress 
Eudocia, wife of Theodosius II., worked the three parts into three 
books of Homeric verse, 1 of which Photius has given a concise 
abstract in his Bibliotheca .* The Syriac presents the first and 
third parts as a continuous whole, and the Arabic seems to do 
the same, while in the Ethiopic the third part alone is preserved. 
The presumptive dependence of the Ethiopic upon the Syriac or 
Arabic texts, as extant, is thus rendered at least doubtful, and 
the striking correspondences between the Ethiopic and Professor 
Zahn’s preferred manuscript of the Greek further increase the 
doubt. Yet the closing words of the Ethiopic, “which is in 
Syriac the month Ater and in Ethiopic the month Hedar,” etc., 
clearly show that some Syriac version lies back of the Ethiopic. 
That the Ethiopic cannot depend upon the Arabic published 
by Mrs. Gibson is clear from the presence in the Ethiopic of 
elements not in the Arabic, but in the Greek and Syriac. We 
conclude that, while the Ethiopic seems to be based on neither 
Mrs. Gibson’s Arabic nor Mrs. Lewis’s Syriac, some Syriac 
form lay between it and the parent Greek, of which last the 
Paris manuscript quoted by Zahn stands nearest it in type 
of text. 

The Ethiopic text of Cyprian and Justina preserved in three 
British Museum manuscripts represents only the third of Pro¬ 
fessor Zahn’s three parts, the Martyrdom. Brit. Mus. Oriental 
689 (“A”) has already been fully described in these pages.’ In 
it Cyprian and Justa (for so the Ethiopic, like the Syriac, calls 
the heroine) stands eighth, foil. 45 a to 47b. 4 As this is a fifteenth 
century codex, and the oldest manuscript preserving the Ethiopic 
text, its text has been printed in the following pages, the read¬ 
ings of the later manuscripts being gathered in the footnotes. 

i J. Rendel Harris, Homeric Oentonew, p. 36; Zahn, op. ctt., pp. 15-17. 

i Photius, Bibliotheca (ed. Bekker), pp. 123-0, ood. 184. 

* Vol. XVII, p. 65. 

4 The first eight titles of Oriental 680 are as follows: 

1. Homily of 8, John Chryeoo* 8. Stephen. 

tom on 8. John the Baptiet. 4. Buetathiue . 

2. Mamae, 5. Thekla . 


6. Cyriacue. 

7. Pantaloon, 

8. Cyprian and Jueta, 
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In Brit. Mas. Oriental 687-8 (“B”), an eighteenth century 
manuscript, already described in these pages, 1 Cyprian and 
Justa occupies foil. 61a to 62b, standing ninth in order of 
contents. 1 Brit. Mus. Oriental 686 (“C”) is a well-written 
codex of 286 leaves, measuring about 20 by 15f inches. The 
writing is in three columns, with 87-39 lines to the column. 
Like A and B, it is primarily a martyrology. Cyprian and 
Justa stands eighth among its titles, 1 occupying foil . 43b to 45a. 
References, in the last colophon to the reign of ’Iyd’as, son of 
’Iyasu II., fix the date of the manuscript between the years 1755 
and 1769. 

The Ethiopic text printed is that of A. In the footnotes the 
first margin contains variant readings reflected in the corrections, 
etc., of A; the second, all the variants of B and C from the text 
of A. Where the text of A is unintelligible, a reading of B or 0 
has been recommended ( q . Z., rede) in these footnotes, or if all 
are unsatisfactory a new reading has been proposed. It is believed 
that a readable text has thus been secured, without confusing the 
textual witness of the oldest manuscript, as printed, by possibly 
arbitrary emendations. In recommending readings, however, 
confusions of nominatives with accusatives and of indicatives with 
subjunctives have not been rigidly revised. 

Professor N&ldeke has very kindly gone over the following 
text and translation in proof, and, while he is by no means to be 
held responsible for either, he has contributed a number of help- 
ful suggestions, which the writer very gratefully acknowledges. 
Thanks are also due the authorities of the British Museum for 
the courtesies extended to the writer in his earlier work on the 
manuscripts, and especially to Mr. W. E. Crum, whose kind 
co-operation secured for the writer the photographs from which 
these texts are published. 


i Vol. XVII, p. 66. 

i The opening titles of Oriental 687-8 are: 


la. Homily of 8. John Chrysos- 

2. Mamas. 

6. Thekla. 

tom on 8. John the Baptist 

8. FdSiladas. 

7. Oyriaeus. 

lb. Homily of 8. John Chrysos- 

4. 8tephen. 

8. Pantaleon. 

tom on the Life and Decolla¬ 
tion of 8. John the Baptist. 

5. Eustathius. 

9. Cyprian and Justa. 

t The first titles of Oriental 686 ran: 

1. Homily of 8. John Chrysos¬ 

8. FdSlladas. 

6. Oyriaeus. 

tom on 8. John the Baptist . 

4. Stephen 

7. Pantaleon. 

2. Mamas. 

5. Eustathius. 

8. Cyprian and Justa. 
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7 Jtk : ; h*«A s t'ftC.fPft : ami&Mr s A.HM) s 


IJfA 1 » * ♦'A'CftffA*» » A.tA 

fl 4 »»Aifljl* * MH * * fllf * ®T*A» 

A* • AX 1 U.X} * A.ffr/ 1 «hCAfA i flMt«HCJit’ * ACVJB . 8 * 0 
hCW»Mh<*® • flirt* • atqabht nfl‘°» Mho®»-HW 11 »®+®® 
Ohh li • IIM+ • • 0 & 1 M 1 »Mho®»+MC 0 ^* * ffl-MM® 

o><i+ u * **A i 4 **Cj < rA“»MM»ftHhe» obrA¥+“ • <d*A 
+»tf-A*» hlTbC »»XA+J-flA«XA • ftflA-f* • h'ldTP • 

axihe.* m 1 '*x^-wi- * he* • mm i w%"'» mhix *h. 

hit- a oh>* i AhOHjoiAfA” » ♦fft 8 • HftmA * JfflA»ho® i 
♦'WA 8 * oBfUCo^ 4 » AhCfrfcn »J 5 /"IC * 1 HU?®®*»A 
X^TMl*»*W-A- I f*AA • h iht » ft-llA» M+»A 
* 7 1 XWi«l*» »f U 4 * 1 fr”»ii'Ar • a®***:* 18 « m+ftro *»lift 
®A * IMA * 0 * (MWIt * 1 * frA - **» o®M ® ffl+AfO” * M^qA 

* AfiX: prim. man. 

1 7JtA: ® om. C. * oflK s add. JBL * ttCffA a B, 
♦ACMThC. * CUnri*®*: WA: w°M : StC*®*: VH"t : A.MA: 
•A®®': 77^ s ®ftt: Z*CZA : A®®*f : AM.: AMO® s 1A7* i 

A*Xl:: add. C. * #*o®« BO, }. i. • & *4AJ®: BC, j. J. 

UXHCAti » ^df. i C, l rCG£ s »au 2 :BC. lo^ftmftsB. 
“■KKUSsBO. u®f®»aK»:B. '* THDn.: BC, q. L 

M A£#s B. « A&CffA> B, f&Ctfh : 0 . “OUhfti 
Q,q.l » aHUK**: BC, q. I »* AtlM s ®Alh£: C. »•* 
+W: BC. >o< 0 OHtC. J‘ A om. B rede: AaNVnAf*ft: B, 

A®-fr®A**il: C. >*WI 8 B. *» ♦ACfPft: BC. *«*• 
J^»i:C, om.iL ** a>find s?BC. *• A«I®1 s BC, g. t 

» «tibaH|.:B, 0(0041 s C. *• 0**b€t: C, tt*®W«pf« B, g. I 

» cDfty»0 s C; IKBW add. B, q. I *® SUUb s B. *»®om. O. 
•*Mft>iC,?.l. ** ®tJ®1 i BC, q. I 
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/■ft 1 * (bKhh »OTtohpA*»*flyttyt i 
*/«► * II1<C * Wft#* ath9°H «MllfAi/ , *** , » ®+ftXA^-*» 
A.®*A«1A»/*A 4 • Mil»JW1A • 77ft »t'fryr/l*» MtV • 
a»rvc** • MiCh-tn « H-fllh^l* • *M-«KAWttti * II/■**£ 
IT * IWAr*** 8 • AM?Ah* « ®£XllA I arM-tib I AH*» 
+A*A • *<*®|fV 0 1 AAi**1 a+thrn »AAH» U ■IHlX 

• ff^OlUf *' 5 • All*+A*A U • M-Atf*?»MTAIrt*« » 
hah/»S »«♦'* , C/fA“ » ®WW*“»AC*W* 17 » AC * Aft 

cwi 18 •cxfth 19 »m-nuc-P • ®n ; hdn.+ 21 • *hia*“ »n/»*Aj 

tir<B i a i XA<*® i M t * * fctf*»«A®*h- 54 » 

/’AMi**’ • ftc^fl»*“»ft • cBftTftn • » Kill»If A* 

A* M> -ftH-^V»++AY1- * fflA-ftH-^l • MW*-* I w®-* 8 * 
aX/U 29 »tf-A- 50 1 h&W' »hCft-f A» ftMLy»AM” I **A* I 
JtTIA * anttir • •AKA. • ^Aft-tT'” • *iC» «Xfll<»R * *A®*1 
Jtft* 4 1 X*P+^ S5 1 AH”«JW1A«®KAP i HII+HI ,t a ®A/*Tl> A 
■UAH” • Ml 1 All • a£A s9 > ©AM 40 > XAtl * £ML > Mf»JH1A- 
? n toaoxh I *mf • fflAA+ft+Mli 47 * lu*" 48 1 A/’d’MH.’etf-* 
hi.ahfi u . oMA i hin i X*K«*7 • HBRAV+ 45 » rtf* • AV 

»JUP>ft‘*iAf*ft: B, AaxnAfll ! C. * *♦«!**»• 1 0. * tot 

AM***: B. «M®^*»AyA: B, A®<nA*»A: 0. • **Cf? 

A: B, fJtCffft: C. 8 »A1K>|! BC. * A7A2:'•’ATth: 
HMWith: C. # (U>^***: C, ®IU> < «*** s B. 9 H otn. C. 
»• :** 0 ft , A s BC, q. I »«AAHI:B. ,j Z om. C, B : 

« s BC. *« AHt*A s B. « 4t*Cf?A: B, f*Cf? 

A: C. ** A*om. B. «*‘IClV D sBC. 18 KP*C7h j BC. 

*• CAAfi: ? BC, q. I *• AtTMC* s B, q. 1; AlHlMC*: C. *» ® 
AtOaY: B, q. 1.; fl om. C. ** 7WIA s B, ®7"AA: C. M fl 
a*A: C. *« Ofrfc: C. « l"C 2 a* \ B, ^TC s M: 0. » A® 

: C. i* A7ACA*** s C. * 8 £Hf“ai j BC, q. I ** a*X 
J»HsB. *o om. C; 1Wt. *> BC. « AHt: BC, q. I 

»**Aftt7»:BC. *4 MAIAA s B, ♦A®-**A: C, q. I *‘HX 

:B,q.l »«AHt:B. * 7 HAt*^: BC, q. I 88 AA 

AA: BC, q. U * 9 &tb£ s B, 47A: C. 4oa*A0l:C. «* A 
IF s? B. 4i : BC. ** ilAJD-fl s add. C (infra om.). 

«« X4a>-A s om. C. 4S flOB5Mi^t: B, : C ,q.L 
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»A-t * m> ©Mir * 1 * anted 1 » ttcn+ii ■ ©a-iaa ** 4 
Mm-fr • A*t 1 A.*a*»Afcjm* • WJi-H' • WlV» +*•* 
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* prim. man. /®Af i 8 prim. man. £AJ : 

* 0A£AAfri Ba >OAtfli B. * «A*fAA i 0. «•* 

MrZ 1 0. 6 om. C. • ! B, t 48 *®-* i C, 1 *®W * 

8 ®**AA i B, AAA t 0. 8 om. BO, ntppL B prim, man. pod. A 

Tht * AOti t add. C. 18 Mf*C; BO. x^iBa 

« ajAfOAb*» B, ®ASMk&t©» C, j. I «*P17: BG«f7£L: 

add. C {infra om.). u fJoQff i B corr. 48 ®fML»B, 

om. C. 18 £M < C, B dkflj: j. L u 'IXtif i OL 18 om. 0. 
48 flM -: C. **Rf7» C. 14 om. 0. «®At»2litC. 
** om. C. 84 M t add. C. » BO **A : q. I *• ® om. 
B. « : BC, j. f. *« *”&* t B, J-Af* s 0. ** OA 

ip- i 0. »• AfttA*4ti J BO, om. ® ••■MjWsB. 88 B 

om. j>rim. man^ «uppL eorr. 88 AU t B, W*fch: C. 84 ftt: 
Ba 88 fa ! pro a> B, 10 «pro atXTHJMAC t C. 88 fhf 
CiB,q.L >7 KS<*a>-tt : B, : C. 88 BC ^^A 1 : $. I 

8 *®t^»jBG 48 MPPlAftl i B, iUPPlkfnd : C. 44 ®* 

HACi a 48 tojBteCT : BC, q. I 48 ®A£&tt: B. 44 L 
om. BO. 88 £*&* i BG 48 «TM t B, tr. 0*TAA > Utd < a 
88 £f7£»:B,£to»:a **add.lrtC. 48 ^Jkt»a 88 A 
X7HA: add. a 84 XA*A®1: B. 88 AAA!ht i BC, j. L 
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** * tn^ 2 X?H* * ttW 2 ®£M& 4 «Mil* * 4‘A a fMi. AX 
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28 X«*: A7+A: pro XlH tC,q.l 2 » s B. »» A°YtA* s 
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24 X**H: add. B ante XHH: »* tfAfceftt s BO, q.U »• om. B. 

» 2 TCOVrtl s 0. »s ®Afl s C, l ®Xy°H: »* ®0£7: B. 

40 Wt s 0. 44 A om. C. 42 WP: BC. 42 tr. XHH: A00: 0. 
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* « mfiAUr » **A » » Hf***»HflVH* 3 • h*!H.h 
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mKSLAIIOX. 

The nwftrt aad utii d y of the holy Crpma aad of the holy 
JiHh; 1 viile the rad of the p rophet s u beng fulfilled in ttew d>j» 
aad the rad of oar Lead Jesus Christ about the seed of wheat and 
taros, how they gro w, aad how Novates? was pat to shame aad con¬ 
quered by faith, aad how the people were s c attet ed aad the wolf. 

The holy Cyprian was fungus ia all laads beciaase he wrote many 
books, aad many who mere g o t astcay he gstbirad to havif horn the 
wiles of the evil wolf, the serp e nt of old. envying him his people. And 
Estolmios was eoa nt of the region of the East w he n Cyprian the 
t e ac h e r of the Christians was mfl t ia g aside the glory of the gods aad 
was healing everyone, with a virgin whose sane was Josta, aad they 
woe disturbing everyone with the boohs, and their doings we re heard 
of in the region of the East and ia every plane Aad EutolmiuB was 
wroth and be ordere d that they cast them into chains and guard them 
closely 1 and bring them to the city of Damascus. Aad when they 
had brought them, then Rntohnins asked them saying. Tell me, Cyprian, 
art thou the t e a cher of the Christiana, who didst aforetime lead many 
astray by thy sorcery by the might of the gods ? Bat now by the sor¬ 
cery of him who was crucified thoo dost bring error and dost dhtezb the 
ears of men, and dost advance and exalt him who was crucified above 
the living gods. And the holy Cyp rian spoke and said to him. Most 
wretched man, why hast thoo adorned thyself with jnso l mce , and dost 
thoo speak also with {Hide in the sorceries of demo ns f For I also once, 
when I was, with you, equipped with sorcery and with the wisdom of the 
pagans, since I was blind, slew many and made many commit fornica¬ 
tion, and from all this Christ saved me by the hand of his holy virgin. 
And there was a good scholar, 4 of the borne of Claudius, who loved this 

1 The Greek and Arabic call the maiden Justins, while the Syriac, like 
the Ethiopic, has Justa. 

i £Ul Nawestos. As in Eusebius, H . ^Vl45,1, the Unman Novatanus 
is meant. Cf, Zahn n op. cit 

‘Lit, with laws or punishments. 

4 Gr. Sin., cx*Xarrurk rit 'AyXalhit Han. Gr. Act. Sanct^ Z a X a m d i yrfp 
to M/mrt 'Ay X m tUt i m KXavtt** MS. A has KiftW S evidently as a 
transliteration of cx^Xacnrit, j may have been due to connecting 
'A^Xtie with iyXmM, 
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virgin, and he was not pleasing to her. 1 And then he promised her a 
marriage that was according to law, and he has been unable until now 
to persuade her. And he came unto me and besought me to heal him 
of the madness of his love. But I, since I believed the books of 
sorceries, sent a demon to her, and she withstood him with the sign of 
Christ. And a third time I sent the chief of the demons, and he too 
returned conquered by that sign. And therefore I desired to know the 
power of this sign, and I adjured that demon, while angels burned him. 2 
And he told it all, that he was the discoverer of evil and of every 
work of wickedness. And then I came to myself. 2 Then I wrote this to 
him that was bishop before me, and I brought the books of sorcery unto 
him while all the honorable men of the city were present, and I burned 
them with fire. And now I beseech thee to leave the other superstition 
and to return unto the Lord, and the Lord shall be praised. And then 
thou shalt know the invincibleness of the power of Christ. And Eutol- 
mius was exceedingly incensed, and he did not dispute his opinion with 
him, and he commanded them to hang him up and comb him, and to 
take turns in beating that blessed virgin also with hard thongs of 
leather. And the holy virgin said, Praised art thou, 0 Lord, because 
when I was unworthy also and when I was a stranger once thou didst 
make me thine according to thy will to be beaten for thy name’s sake. 
And the soldiers tired themselves out in beating her, while that holy 
virgin also glorified God. And he ordered them to stop. And then the 
holy Cyprian spoke. While they were combing him exceeding much, 
he had not even said anything, but 4 then the blessed Cyprian spoke and 
said to Eutolmius, Why dost thou exalt thyself, tyrant, against God? 
And thou art deceitful toward the hope of Christ and alien from the 
kingdom of heaven, into which I desire to enter, that it may 2 be mine 
on account of this torture. And Eutolmius spoke saying, But dost 
thou seek the kingdom of heaven, which is greater than all these tortures 
thou dost suffer? And he ordered them to lead him and cast him into 
prison. And he ordered them to put the holy virgin in the house 
of Teratina. 8 And when she came into that house the whole of the 
house shone with the grace of Christ. 

And after a few days again he ordered them to bring them, and 
when they came he said to the holy Cyprian, Do not for the sake of a 
mortal man foolishly consent to die. And the holy Cyprian said to him, 
That death which is for God, for those that love him secures life eternal. 
And when he heard this he took counsel and meditated, and he ordered 
them to heat a frying-pan and to cast into it pitch and fat and wax, and 

1 Or, there was none that was pleasing to, or fit for, her. 

3 Gr. Sin., rXrjpotperos fard : Gr. Act. Sanct., ford dyyAw* ficumyt*- 

(kit : Syr., when the demon was burned by the angel. Perhaps the Greek 
lying back of the Syriac had xvpotnerot. 

2 Lit,, It was I. Gr. Sin., Mmrfa dwb rijt irXdnyt : Gr. Act. Sanct., dparf^at 
dirt r$f irXdnft. 

4 Lit; and. 2 Or, that it weigh. 8 AB, Tartinon; C, Tertinus. 
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to cast the blessed one into it, with the hoij fii g in . And the flame did 
not touch them. And the blessed Cyprian entered first into the trying 1 - 
pan. And the blessed one entered in her tom, and the evil serpent of old 
cast fear into bar heart. And she came and stood by it. And the blessed 
Cyprian said to her, Come, in the endurance of Christ, thou that hast 
opened the gate of heaven, and hast made me to see the glory of Christ. 
And how art thou now conquered, who didst confound the demons and 
didst hold their chief as nothing, by potting on the sign of Christ f 
How dost thou now let thyself he deceived by the sting of the adver¬ 
sary? And then making the sign of the cross she entered into the 
frying-pan. And they were both of them refreshed as with 1 the dew of 
Harmon. And the Messed Cyprian said. Glory he to God in heaven, 
and peaee on earth. For when Satan fell from heaven peaee was 
wrought in it all, 1 and from the time when Christ came into the world 
darkness was ordained for Satan, and by the power of the sign of his 
cross he forgives his servants, and he cast Satan down to his abode in 
Gehenna. And for this I praise thee, O Lord God of the fathers, and 
by thy mercy I pass through this torture for thy name’s sake, that this 
our offering of sacrifice also may he fragrant with good odor. And when 
Eutolmius heard this, he said, I will overcome the madness of your folly. 
And Athenus* his friend who presided with him said to Butolmiua, Your 
excellency bids me 4 ascend into the heat of this frying-pan in the name 
of our gods, and we will conquer this his might, even the might of 
Christ And Eutolmius gave him permission, and Athenus drew near 
unto the frying-pan and said, Great is the god Herakles* and the hither 
of the gods Asklephis who gives life unto men. And when he drew near 
unto the frying-pan, the fire found him, and his belly was rent asunder 
and his bowels gushed out And Cyprian was serene, praising God 
with the holy virgin. And when Eutolmius saw this, he said, I fear that 
the might of Christ is unconquerable, and he has made me sad, for 
Christ has slain me my excellent friend. 

And he called Terentinus* his kinsman and said to him, What ahull 
I do to these robbers ? And Terentinus said to him, Beware of these holy 
ones and contend not with these holy ones, because the might of the 
Christians is unconquerable; but send them unto the king and tell him 
about them. And Eutolmius wrote thus saying: To CaBsar the great, 
lord of the earth, Diocletian, greeting. In accordance with the statute of 
thy kingdom, I have arrested Cyprian, the teacher of the Christians, with 
a virgin whose name is Justa, of the region of the East. And behold in 
the report of his case 1 thou shalt hear the punishments and torture with 

1 Lit , of. * Or, everyone. 

1 Or. Sin. and Act. Sanct., 'AOmp&ett : Syr, Athenus. 

4 Gr . f «l mXflfe pe if t/uripa dprHj. * So the Gr.; Syr., Zeus. 

• A, Tertaras, Terteroe; B, Terontius, Tertius; C, Tertianus, Terentiue ? 
Gr., Syr., Terentinus. 

T Lit., his writing. 
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which I punished them, and they do not obey. 1 And behold I have amt 
them unto thine authority. And when the king read, he wondered at 
the way the blessed ones had been tortured, and he deliberated with his 
friends about torturing them again. And they said to him, Not so, it is 
well 1 that we let them be and assail not power that is invincible.* And 
he said, Inasmuch as Cyprian, teacher of Antioch, and the virgin Justa 
have chosen for themselves the vain teaching of the Christians and have 
not desired life, but have preferred death, these shall suffer by the sword 
and shall die. 

And they led away the holy one with the virgin to a river named 
Galius, 4 in the land of Nicomedia, and he asked that they wait for them 
one hour for prayer. And he made mention of all the churches that 
were in the world and of all the servants of Christ. And he set the 
virgin at his right hand and sealed her with the sign of Christ, and he 
prayed that they crown her first,* and it was done. And he said, Praise 
unto Christ. And there was a man whose name was Theoktistus, who had 
come from the country, and he saluted* the holy one.* And there was 
looking on a councillor of King Diocletian, and straightway he ordered 
them to cut off his head. And after him they beheaded the holy Cyprian 
also. And he ordered them to give their bodies to the dogs to eat. 

And for many days, even for six* of them, they guarded their bodies, 
cast forth without to the wild beasts. And against them faithful and 
good and righteous men , hearing that the holy ones had been crowned, 
because he was also a man of their own land, even a Roman, lying in 
wait for them six days, day and night, [and] deceived all those who were 
guarding them and took away the bodies of the holy ones which were 
more precious than gold and gems, and they brought 9 honor to the 
oountry of Rome. And when the faithful heard the manner of their con¬ 
flict, with faithful believers they brought them unto Rufina, a prophetess, 10 
of the family of Carolinus, 11 and she took the bones of the holy ones and 
put them in a good place, the name of which was ’Esphoru Qaladaphoru, 1 * 

I Or, assent * Or, It is not well, etc. 

* Syr. has simply, Do not withstand the great power of God. 

4 Gr., Torofii tipi TdW<p. 6 pij *<*9 fctXiiffp, the Gr. explains. 

* So Gr. Act. Sanct., but not Gr. Sin., which here makes Theoktistus the 
councillor representing Diocletian at the execution. 

7 Masc. Cyprian is, of course, meant 8 A, three. 

9 Lit , cast, A; BC, we brought; oro. and. 

”Reading HI**: for Ala?**: A, Alia?**: B, Alia?**: C. 

II So BC; A, Klraslnoe; Syriac, the Claudians; Gr. Act. Sanct., *P owfitrg 
firfrpdrQ yipovt Kap&pov ; Gr. Sin., 'Powplwa nt *o l Mrrrpdrri. 

u ip r&wip KaXovfUptp KXoty^w, Gr. Sin.; ip rtp pe*o\6<p<p K\cu$6py t Cod. Par. 
1468, and with a form of this latter reading the translator seems to be strug¬ 
gling. Eudocia, according to Photius, had r£ KXavSlov “the Forum of 
Claudius,” to which our Ethiopic comes surprisingly close. Zahn regarded 
the text of this Paris codex as most near the original (Cyprian van Anti - 
oehien , p. 63). 
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that all who come unto their bones may glorify God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

This was done in the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, in a city of 
the region of Nicomedia, on the fourth day before the Kalends of Octo¬ 
ber, 1 on the fifth day of the month Dius,* which is in Syriac the month 
Ater and in Ethiopic the month Hedar 1 —but for us, while Christ is our 
king for ever and ever. Amen. 

On him who writes it, and on our father John who has it written, 
and on him who reads it, and on him who interprets it, and on him who 
hears it, may God have mercy upon us all together in the kingdom of 
heaven. Amen. 


COLOPHON OF MS. C. 

The martyrdom of the holy Cyprian and of the holy Justa is finished. 
May their blessing be with the soul of their lover Tyasu and his son, our 
king Tyd’as, and their mother, our queen Walata 4 Giyorgis (and with 
their handmaiden Walata 4 Shelase odd. corr.), for ever and ever. Amen. 

1 MS. A, Ah* S 8 Or. Sin. has wp6 Tsavdpvw KakawdQw 'OmappUp (f. 

Gr. Act. Sanct. has no date save iw foroSri? (1. inrartl^) AioKXrjriarov. 

* The first month of the Macedonian year. While in Greek papyri Dius 
sometimes corresponds to the Egyptian Pachon (April 26-May 25; c/. Gren¬ 
fell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, II, p. 51, B. C. 159), it is here used in the 
traditional sense October-November; cf. Clinton, Fasti Helleniei , 3:349. 

* November-December. The Gr. naturally lacks the Syriac and Ethiopic 
datings, just as the Syriac lacks the Ethiopic. 

4 Walata, daughter of. 
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ABYSSINIAN APOCALYPSES. 


By Enno Littkann, 

Princeton University. 

While I was staying in Jerusalem in December, 1899, and 
January, 1900, as a member of the American Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria, sent out under the patronage of Mr. V. 
Event Macy, Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes, Messrs. Clarence and 
B. T. B. Hyde, of New York, I made the acquaintance of a 
number of Abyssinian monks. Notes about the manuscripts and 
the other property of their convents have already been published 
in the Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie , Vol. XVI. A few Ethiopic 
manuscripts I collected while I was there: Psalters, hymnals, 
and prayers—among them a comparatively old manuscript of 
AC-frAt—also Amharic songs and Tigrifia prose-pieces (see 
“Tigrifia-Texte im Dialekte von Tanbta,” in Wiener Zeitschr . 
/. d. Kunde dee Morgenl ., Vol. XVI, pp. 211-25). Another 
Ethiopic manuscript was sent to me later to Germany, contain¬ 
ing a letter from the writer, two short apocalypses, and a selec¬ 
tion of apophthegmaia (from the : tAAt : m(L41). This 

manuscript is written on paper, and contains fourteen leaves 
measuring 0.20x0.13 m., each with nineteen lines in one column, 
fol. 1 vo- 3 vo, however, and fol. 12 vo are blank. It was written 
by Eldana Wald, a young deacon from Shoa (see ZA., Vol. XVI, 
p. 112, col. a), probably during the summer of 1900. The 
writing is bold and uneven, but plain and legible. 

The letter on fol. 1 ro reads as follows: 

A*ta+C s A.t**1 i CAA: m<U11:: ffD-: R/hSh-: Ah : Hit: m* 
dkL : MllM: AAt<f>S*f*: off A.* : h<n> i £h-1h: £*kfi:: <0&£S»A& 
h 8 H£t£h4: Aid s H-ft* s HA1AA s Aftt: <*>17/** s : /»*<■I 
18 OMHM s -Of 8 HAfrA$ 8 Ah s ahiArf : AjPA<n>Ch- s :: h 

s A.t: mwh s a>A7<lC s Ah : s a>C*A: : AA<H: 

X^H-fltA s AU-Ah s aiAsAhAAh :s aij&Attis X<vp : AfttCTAhi : AIL: 
AAt&^dih s :: A7H : A*lA 8 AC-H1: AW: ®A<n>AA s Ah s Aft 

i Bead 'afuka; the letter fa la missing in the font of the Press. 
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a* : -HIM : fl"HM s H.CT: a>9*p»aLl : AAWfcf: : Mi : s 

ts Kao s iml AopfitidF*s: 

(Address.) Behold, I have written for thee this book with much care 
and zeal, that it may bring thee gain. And believe not that it is found 
everywhere: [nay, it is] only in the “House of the Kingdom and the 
Convent of the Reign” [t. e., the Abyssinian convent in Jerusalem]. And 
I have much that I might write to thee, only I do not know thy pleasure. 
Reveal unto me thy wish, and I shall do so for thee. Gold and silver have 
I not, but from what I have I shall give thee and not keep from thee. 
And now if thou rejoicest me, I shall rejoice thee afterwards, saying: 
Open thy mouth and I shall fill it for thee. For plentiful with me are 
the history and the mysteries] of Ethiopia. [Thus] spake Kidana 
Wald. Written on the 15th of Maskarram [= September 26]. 

The two apocalypses fill fol. 4ro-10tx>. The first is called 
“The Third Miracle of St. Victor” and is represented as a vision 
and a prophecy of St. Victor unto his mother Martha; the second 
is given the form of a speech of “our Lord.” The leading 
thought in each of them is that the king of Abyssinia and the 
king of Rome will go with their patriarchs and armies to Jeru¬ 
salem, that there the mass will be celebrated by both parties, that 
the Holy Ghost will come down from heaven and rest upon the 
host of the Abyssinians, and that then all—Jews, Muhammedans, 
and Romans—will be converted to the “true faith” of the Abys¬ 
sinians. This is partly based on the Kebra Nagasi; see F. 
Praetorius, Fabula de Regina Sabala apud Aethiopes , Halle, 
1870, p. 28, note 8 ; a full edition of this interesting and impor¬ 
tant book, by Professor Bezold, of Heidelberg University, is now 
in preparation. The details differ in the two versions. Somewhat 
indistinct is the r6le assigned to the Coptic church, of which the 
Abyssinian church is a dependent (although the Abyssinians in 
Jerusalem do not like to acknowledge it now; see ZA., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 102-105). Both the friendly relations and the recent quar¬ 
rels seem to be reflected in our texts. At any rate it will be safe 
to suppose that the apocalyptic ideas put forth here were fostered 
especially in the sixteenth century A. D., the time when the 
Roman church tried to bring the Abyssinians under her tutelage 
and when the well known ecclesiastical war in Abyssinia was 
fought. 

Whether this “History of Ethiopia” («li s HAW*/), as 
Kidana Wald calls it, 1 was copied by him from another manu- 

i The first Apocalypse he entitles also “History of Victor.” 
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script, or whether it is an original composition of his own, he 
does not say. Had I asked him, he would certainly have asserted 
the latter; and this is not unlikely to be the case. Kidana Wald 
is a poet: when I left Jerusalem, he presented me with an 
Amharic hymn in my honor (♦*), adding that the king of Abys¬ 
sinia would give a village or a herd of cattle to the poet who 
made such an ode for him. I not being a king, and having no 
village or cattle, had to express my gratitude in some other way. 
It is therefore possible that he, having literary gifts, composed 
these two texts himself, and that from his knowledge of the Kebra 
Nagast , of the legend of Victor and of the New Testament he 
drew the form in which he presents the apocalyptic ideas which 
are current among the Abyssinians at the present day, and have 
perhaps been so for several hundred years. 

Victor must be a popular saint in the Coptic church, to judge 
from the elaborate descriptions of his life in the “Stages du 
Martyr Victor, Fils de Romanus,” published and translated by 
M. U. Bouriant, in M&moires publics par les membres de la 
Mission ArcMologique Frangaise , Vol. VIII, 2, Paris, 1898 (of. 
also Atkinson, “On South-Coptic Texts: a Criticism on M. Bou¬ 
riant’s ‘lilloge du Martyr Victor, fils de Romanus,’ ” Proc . of the 
Royal Irish Academy , 3d series, Vol. II). Besides the account 
of Victor’s life in the Synaxarium (his day is the 27th of Miy&zya 
= May 4), there seems to be known only one Ethiopic manuscript 
“Life of Victor,” in the d’Abbadie collection, No. 179. Kidana 
Wald may have read both: that the latter is not mentioned in 
my catalogue of the manuscripts in Jerusalem, is perhaps due to 
the fact that it was the private property of one of the monks, for 
I did not have time to catalogue the books owned in private by 
the monks themselves. In the Coptic iSloges there are only two 
formal points of similarity with our present text: 1) the fact 
that Victor spoke to his mother Martha before he went to the 
prison (Bouriant, pp. 179 a?.); 2) the fact that miracles and 
visions of Victor are reported after his death (Joe. ci/., pp. 234 sg.). 

The second apocalypse (MS. fol. 7 vo-10 vo) is much influ¬ 
enced by the biblical Book of Revelation; compare especially vs. 
21 with Rev. 1:14^.,- 4:3 sq. Also vs. 2 probably goes back 
to Luke 13:30 by the way of Rev. 6:16. The abrupt beginning 
of the apocalypse under discussion seems to imply that it was 
once connected with a preceding part. But this is not necessarily 
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so. We have in these two brief documents, written and perhaps 
composed by Kidana Wald, true apocalyptic literature that takes 
ns back, as it were, to the times of the late Jewish and of the 
early Christian literary activity. They are both of them instructive 
and interesting, as to the growth of such ideas and the literary 
form in which they are written down. 

In editing this manuscript I have divided the text into verses, 
and introduced a very few orthographical changes. Except for 
these I have given the original exactly as it was written. This 
has been the more possible, since Kidana Wald has shown a 
remarkable knowledge of Geez and has made almost no gram¬ 
matical mistakes at all. Of course, as in all later Ethiopic 
manuscripts, A and 0, 0, tb, and 1 are constantly confused; 5 is 
usually the sign for both Jd and ftd (c/. Praetorius, Orammatik 
der Tigrinasprache, p. 20). Consequently my changes affect 
only the spelling of the so-called gutturals; in every case where 
a more serious change has been made I have given the original 
reading in the annotation. Square brackets [ ] indicate addi¬ 
tions to the manuscript or to the literal translation; the letters 
or words included in round brackets ( ) should perhaps better 
be omitted. 

I. 

*7AA: tWC: H**fl: :: 

1. ®AHi: tim-y*: OAAt: AfttCAjf: A*[i®]C : ®A<: ®£Ad: 
Ady* s Ah. s : Ay»f I 

2. ®M&i: At: AA-fla>h.: AAy°f : A: ®C+ : ®«t£: 10 : 

O0«ys AHt t At: feCfitfl: Aft®>: fiOStib : ®»T0A: A®*: j&®>ftrA<: 
fl<Mt: at&Vo *": dOA: : 7-001 

3. ®A«* : «*tfA<: : AO: CM : HM : ®C+ : i ®fr 

A*: 00«y : jEJyt i ®/®>H<aC7 : flXlt: Wi: ®C#:: 

4. Ad: AltA : Alt: OAAdl: ®O00a>-: ®0/bCl : ®tMC : IT 
5: ®»TdA:: 

5. ®Afl: A®*1t: "fCy: h®»: fMo* t fiddt s 0<l<ivZ: 7-001 
IHtt*: flAlt: A7: fcCA+ft I 

6. ®ta: A®»A i h®H s 0AU: At: 

feCfit.fl I 

ms. 
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7. ®*A0 i *#®C I A*4Ht I ttrt s Mo* s *® t *®*A s *1 
00* i A***4 i A71 toCO+O: c»4* t H-A* t fcfup-C* a 

8 . Ml* i *MC: Ml t W*i oftfr*: ®Kfl 1 : t 4 * 

*14: 7**T** x XlH: *HK-: 7*AA t 0A*1: *100* I 

9. 40 1 ®10i : ®»C#A: A** 2 * 7 : *A*r : A# : 440* I ®QA 
*: A*: 440*1: A**?*7: 00®*Ai»-1 *A*«* i 440* i ®A4.ft: 
#40* > #0a>4*: ®4f#C* a 

10. ••W/t : *100*01 -Mail i *rt4 i X®W t 00 t *74 
fr i HCfrt.fi: A** t X7RA0AC a 

11. 0X7*JM£: 404*: ®*AA: *17®: XTHAOjAC: 04A: MTV* 
&: A**4.f > 4XA i *0.0: 0dK#&: bCO+ft : 0OX* i HJkf* : **l 
®* J *100* : oU*T<»/l a 

12. 0*7Cfr i Or*: 17®*: AAH4 i 0744<Psrt I 0*74*: o*A 
* I h-artra* t WfhtCXt-1 XAh: mi: 4A7*a 

13. 0A*:440*: H*Alf*: Oa»X* : *f04ijC*^lXs OaOti 
*4CI 0*&A:4O: X7HLA4AC: 0X1*: Arafrl0*A7*4 > : AfOh-i 
oar* a 

14. «*aft-A: 400- : ®h.H: ® A«* j X®40: IT**: A*TA\f: 
®*17® X 0401 f*Jb&X 7-04il«l t»i^ i 0*2X0. x QAO® : 0 
(l¥r’A : MIA a 

15. ® AfU: 00 s *®4*X s VI* : 17® : C** » *®XX J ®4* I 
0***A¥ 1401 MiM> J17®* I 0**>®A i rHA» i X 17®* i ® 
*17** i fl®4*: OAC: XAh i Af *0 AT* I 

16. ®0O:*A7*4 x ®MI: IT** x A***/: *7>** x OOfrX: f 
0A:®£«* a 0*04*0:40:040*: 744 : 0*XXb : 40 :17®: A 
*TO\f: XlH : Sot*)* : 74i: HMa 

17. ®A0: *A®4:17® : A***/: *®XX : ®4+ : ®*®4*X: 
40: fJbt x 744: ®*17® : 04A7: 0*4* J A#: 440**: 40:17 
viCf: ohXtl: A4X: 7*AA»: X®»: 40** I 

18. 000: f Auk* : X®*1*: h4fl: ®A+**: *410.: A# : 440 
t?®*: 0*HK>: ®4*: X ®hl: 70A : ®**At* : 00*ftr®> 
0X1*: 7**7**: C*4* I 

19. ®X®JMi: *K**I+: 4®*: *4A : A#: 440*: A*TA\f 

■MB. 0*07*0. 
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AA.# i AAAt: C«Is 7<fcCfc s s AtfrO&S*s h<*: C-Otki7 Ath.: 

IJU s rflrt i|f: ss 

20. ©tf-O 1 s 0 H O.: **/• s ®£JUL: a*0+: «•*»: «HK£0: ©7 

7^P: anttti A-OX i(H)U*kt 10: ®»7<Lft i »*ft > X1H : fJtoCSHx 

• 10: «fl1 j OC+0+ i 7 [£]•?++ n 

21. 0ti<©H: f>Af> t 17/*+ 3 ®AJ* : **0+: 0*410*. : ®*«» 

A***: 10: MMAJ* : 0^004* i 0>Oi*: ftt: i atfOCh'i ♦*■ 

COt 3 1tA>0< 33 

22. ajXrjtM • *7-00+ : ®7lA 3 *£*. 3 H-A* 3 A-AX s [10 3 ] «•! 
i& 3 ♦O.ft s X7H 3 £0Cfr 3 OAA 3 +*C0i s A.#* 3 AAOt 3 XA s Xftti [7] 
JfrCf:: 

23. ®Afl s *&Xt s C 0 s Hit s *£C0* 3 4 JM.JS s of s ®*+ 
*00* 3 0 * 10 *. x -WM*®*: X0O0A s •fOotO*®* s 0*f Co. s an A 
1 3 OAC s 0/d)Xt 3 OXOt 8 «OA9tir® 8 

24. 0^-00- s 0Mi+ 3 AA» 3 At 3 Xfto» s +®Am+ s 5mJt+ s O0& 
i ss oMIAf s *.M 3 flit s 0X7+ s 5mMrt s AO s 0X7+s s :>mJk 
*3 H74K- 3 AOCt 3 OJtMaib s Xht I 

26. ®(ieXt s Alt s/A s 0*070. s AA.+* s AAOt s HA.+f'ft’Xss 
0*OAP 3 OCTl 3 OAA.1 3 AO-t 3 

26. ®*+A0"X s X f 3 170+ 3 OO*?tlP0>' ss 0*+*fO. s 
7 s 77-® s Cf* s ro-Of 3 f*JbC s 7-00 s ©A Jt s XW s ©77® s 
/ s dtoo-o- j: 0^7-oX. s AA-flXC® 33 

27. 0X a ?7h 3 iXf*f 3 ?(lj£ s ¥/*A 3 *h<D>7 3 AAAX s OaiXt 3 
<®e0A s XOh s *+®.®* s A/T7 s O0A s ®>+-0<5 s 0a>-;H s 0*<O&P 
fl® 8 +70Xh. I h® s tCXt s H7+ s ?7t s tat I ®Jtp+ s 4lh>t s © 
OT s X7+ s 74A 3 At 3 X7H.A-a<bC I 

28. ©floAt 3 ®*TOA 3 J&ha*7 3 H-A 3 O-OX 3 70Cft s A** 3 X7 
UAAOkC :s 

29. ®77© s X.W+/ s /®A4 s ®A+ s 77® 3 fW®./7 s Ha>-X+ 
«©• s A9C[7lP<®/7 ss 

30. 0*h®>7 s m* s 000 s ®¥ 0 <ft s ®^+ s H-ft* s 1A0 1 9 t® 
11®*7-0C 3 X7RA-0A.C 3 0A4+ s O0A 3 ATffr ss 

ius.f?C7. >M&a0i- »M8. AA.+I. 
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81. : Aft ao s IZG?i AX* 1 s Hit t VAf I Mftt: H 
AiAfiBCsaeAiAX^xAA^sAhsXTCfsXT-fs^iri+sDflHfi] 
MiXWs 

82. ®n>-Xt: ZH> i Itdit i X^lf*?: ®»OZt i X?H I tt4*A a 
aXUtAt: At* i at: XCAt/l: X7*AXt: 0 At s ®tAz-At i 
tfXXMts 

t Aft«*: A-fl/h t: AXa 


n. 


DA*: : M: 0®XJt: ®*UA: f4A: I W*AX a 

1. ®j&Oft*: X7H.XI: ft°Y0: X17Ch: OXIt: pkt s OAt: HXjt 

ttiTA: Iftio- 1 : DXAi: : AXlt s 2fiA s *Mft: : 

U£haf-"i : AAA: WK*: JTX1: 

2. XAh: pAAfoo -: AAfrAC: J&* : 4041: ®AXa»>7Ct. : AfiM: 

3. 15: A«Z? s tiftA: 404»: a>h#H a 1%: OAC s : ®*M 

51: X*7A: 7C°Y : ao yf s AX7H.X>0<bC a 

4. XA* s t1*X s <*5t s 'iffXt s ^,+mtfll s A*JtC :: «W s [t] 
AkA ®1 IHh*: ¥m(H: XAh: [XlfAtCXH:: 

6. A£t: 00r : 0<h£ s ®A£t s t^-AX: ®C4 a ®XC: h<">: MX t 
ti74>*i Mh-Qt a 

6. to A«¥.fti s HXIAA s Jt*A s AAA a atfojtrC s Wt a 

7. 0A-DXCtl: tffi-OX*: ®t*A« : W s ¥T4t: X*»Xtt: 
XA*: AtteM? l 

8. XA«*: A(H1: X*U: hAM t : XA: t/ST^Afr s X7*t> 
.ft*®: X®7TP s *®f OX I 

9. otMrVi X I7**t a X 77*»: Cf : ® Z 17®» s AtTfcf I ® 
XtP4X s AH: antfl s 7*AA s A.t» s AtAWao- a ®7*Art s ®4*+^* s 
®/»AA i If A*: AKA a 

10. ®j&Mlt: AW: ®»m»: X A®-*4: X*IH : Xfttat*: 7*®Tft I 

11. 0**27: fihw’t : ®&A s OfX i ®QXAl a XlH: pAtt : 7a®7 
ft: HRftl: ptptl a 

i MS. . 2 Bead tanagfU (cf. p. 88, note). 

• The ® stands In the US. before (In ts. »), bnt its transposition is 

necessarily required by the context. 
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12. ahfjtnit: fiftlk s A+: AftAT* s HArtAfttoUfrCf I ®jba 
k s a*£ao : H-A-: >OX I 

13. Iiro-L : AHA: XA: Hat-Pa*: X7H.AA AC : 10 : <f><0 : kA 
t:: ®1fl: Tit *. tiTC :: ho® : AdtlAa* t aofi^at-ft 's 0A"lf s ® 
M: •Ofix* I 

14. CA.fc: fr : OHt: A>A.t: AXt: ?<•#» : ®tAi):: ©AAt: A. 
,0»7C s H£Xt: Xfta® : AAA: HtkfH :: 

15. atQtb’P i AAA-: A.M4AS” : ®AJ»»A. : o»&t: kP°T-kT-? : 
®1M1H : axOl*: ftt: bC2lt/l:: 

16. ®77fl Ci T*A : Al: X1+ 1 17# : ®AW s X*lt i Z 7*: 70C : 
♦*A 8 

17. ®1A : HM: 1*A fC : XT'A®?^ : AO s I Xy°ll: X7H: : 

2tA: AHA : Om-XYh : 7£®7<P*: HOC : HAI n 

18. a>£-atb : H’A': <*»HA iflIAf: ®®>CI: o»m*CI:: 

19. ®£7A4-: **A: ®£AA* : h.6jM£91:: tofAkOf : AHA: •09’ 
0 : m-Xt: H£AA.: «¥1 A%*: AHI7C :: 

20. ®AjUhei.: ®1*70Att: ® A<S»lt: *AA-: h®>H:: ®1 AIL: 1h 
0-7 : XiCAtjn i AX®» s CA .1 s TP" : +AJ*4 ! XJ»0®7£ : ®£*7®* s 
ACfAOAl s atfinkfr a 

21. ®AA7 : fsoCA : ®»1£0 s ttil : flCXft: C7-Q: 9AA17& : 
h ao • 0-OX: ®WA s Wt s h®» s IOC :: 

22. ®*7-<S s HO*.: *i®»: XI* : kAhdA » ®0C*?1 : ®Alrt&9*: 
j&OCT s h®* s 9AO s ®»mi! i 7®*7* s ®h®> s +01*: Aaoq ij 

23. ®X7<5IM.: h®>: AC+: AO?0 : CA-1 I ®AO£lt0*. : h®» s 9 
A£ > Hjeienc* » 

24. hCA : ®AA : h®>: : 97*: ®X7°A40- 2 : £®»X : Ml: 

XA*: HOI: : i © I: AH4C : ®*fl i CXA : *h-A : ®?0tfl : AC711 

25. voTOhA : axXf : ®?0+A : /OtCA. : 17A : h®>: 070 : 97* 8 
®Of:: % A*C1*: ® £ AO^lt I 

26. ®£IAA : 17A : 0*A : X3A®>AjPa»> s X7H: £AX: Al: axA*: 
AtAO : HAT*: kd*P °: ®£IM :: 

27. ®Hit: AMr: £IAC : <0: t»CaX : AA# : 0007*: HXAXOh 
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TRANSLATION. 


I. 

The Third Miracle of Saint Victor. 

1. And when she was sleeping at night, her son Victor appeared to 
her and said unto her: “Hail to thee, Martha, my mother I 

2. “And now I teach thee, O my mother, let no gold nor silver be put 
on the beams of this church; for the days shall come, when the Muham- 
medans shall arrive and rule over all Egypt. 

3. “And when they have arrived, if they see gold and silver and all 1 
its beams, they will tear down and destroy it because of their love of 
gold. 

1 So the US. ; read AH'A* “on all” t 
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4. “But do thou build of stones and of beams and of iron, and it 
shall endure many days. 1 ’ 

5. And when Martha heard that the Muhammedans would rule in 
the land of Egypt, she was grieved for the religion of Christ. 

6. And she said: “If it be thus, my son, why shall I labour to build 
a church?” 

7. And Victor said unto her: “Be not grieved, O my mother! For 
when the Muhammedans come, the religion of Christ shall not cease to 
be in all countries. 

8. “Nay, true fasting and prayer and communion shall continue, and 
the strength of faith shall be mighty, whilst they dwell with the heretical 
M uhammedans. 

9. “With the see of Marcus, the patriarch shall not cease to be 
invested; and by the hand of the patriarch there shall not cease to be 
invested in order archbishops and bishops, priests, and deacons. 

10. “And the kingdom of the Muhammedans shall last few days, if 
the Christians do the will of God. 

11. “And after a few days, God shall make to rule over the lands of 
Ethiopia a holy man that loveth Christ, and by his hand the Muham¬ 
medans and the pagans shall be destroyed. 

12. “And the kings of the nations and the Egyptians shall ![come to] 
submit to him, and they shall go back to their homes and shall be seen 
unto the ends of the world. 

13. “And the patriarch who shall be invested in those days shall hide 
himself in a mountain; and he shall pray to God for his people, and his 
God shall hear his prayer. 

14. “And a general of the army shall come unto him from the king of 
Ethiopia, and he shall rule over the land of Egypt eleven months, and 
they shall be in peace and great joy. 

15. “And after that, when this shall come to pass, the king of Rome 
shall be full of wrath, and he shall write to his friends the kings. And 
seven kings shall rise with him, and he shall travel on the sea unto 
Jerusalem. 

16. “But when the general of the king of Ethiopia heareth [this], he 
shall flee in secret with his army. And he shall come to Upper Egypt, 
and shall send to the king of Ethiopia making him to know the things 
that have happened. 

17. “And when the king of Ethiopia heareth this, he shall be full of 
wrath and shall come to the land of Egypt and rule over it and send 
his patriarch to the king of Rome and others with him of his men of 
might. 

18. “And when they go, they also shall send their patriarch; and 
[these two] shall be in one place together and hold a council with one 
another about the true faith. 

19. “And after the end of a year, the patriarch of Ethiopia s hal l say 
to the patriarch of Rome: 4 Let us go to Jerusalem that we both may 
celebrate [the mass] with both our kings. 
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20. “ And each one shall rise and pray in the holy place of his king¬ 
dom, and all men shall look upon the Holy Ghost when he oometh 
down from heaven upon the host [which is offered] in the true faith.’ 

21. “And thus the kings and the patriarchs shall unite and rise and 
go to Jerusalem, and they shall enter into the holy place and shall cele¬ 
brate the mass upon it. 

22. “And after the reading of the gospel, all men shall see the Holy * 
Ghost coming down upon the host of the patriarch of Alexandria. 

23. “And when [the people of] Rome see this, they shall be in great 
fear and grief and distress, and they shall take their bread from their 
tables and throw [it] into the sea, and they shall bum their books 
with fire. 

24. “And they shall say in distress: Woe unto us, for sin hath 
become powerful over us. Only this is not because of our sins, but 
because of the many sins which our fathers have committed in their 
wicked pride. 

25. “And in that hour they shall bow down and fall before the 
patriarch of Ethiopia, and they shall say unto him: 1 Bless us, our 
father 1’ 

26. “And the two kings shall embrace each other and make a cove¬ 
nant. And the king of Rome shall leave his brother’s son in the land 
of Egypt, and the king of Ethiopia his son-in-law; and they shall go 
back to their country. 

27. “Verily, O my mother, there shall be great joy to men in those 
days, so that even the living shall stand upon the graves of the dead 
and shall say unto them: ‘Rise, that ye may see this great joy and the 
manifold beauteous favors which God hath bestowed upon us!’ 

28. “And in those days all men shall be doers of the will of God. 

29. “And the king of Ethiopia shall wed the daughter of the king of 
the Greeks, which are the Franks. 

80. “And there shall be great peace and joy in the whole world forty 
years. And God shall show his mercy unto his people.” 

31. And after he had finished telling his mother all this prophecy ^ 
Saint Victor said unto his mother: “Hail to thee, O Martha, my 
mother!” And [having] thus [spoken], he left her. 

32. And at that moment she awoke from her sleep and was in joy. 
And she built with zeal the church from that day forward, and she 
rejoiced and gave thanks unto him. 

[This] is finished: praise be to God! 

II. 

In the name of the Triune , the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, One God! 

1. And our Lord spake unto him: Hearken, I will tell thee of that 
day which cannot be told of by the tongue of mortals because of the 
greatness of the anguish and of the affliction that shall come upon all 
sinners. 
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2. Until they shall say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the 
hills, Cover us. 

3. Come, O south wind, sweep down upon us and bury us. Come, 0 
sea, overflow us and hide us from the sight of the terror of God's wrath. 

4. For his mighty wrath hath risen to shake the earth. And behold, 
all mortals are concealed so that they [do not] appear to us. 

6. Where is the sun ? And where is hidden the moon ? And how 
is it that the stars fall down like leaves ? 

6. And heaven also is gone without a sound. And the earth hath 
passed away. 

7. And the seas are hidden, and the whole creation is melted bj the 
blaze of the fire of him who judgeth. 

8. For happier than we are the other mortals who have perished 
before those days. 

9. And two kings shall rise, one king of Borne, and one king of 
Ethiopia. And they shall gather to this place with their patriarchs, and 
with their armies and with all their people. 

10. And they shall remain there a time of six months, reforming 
the faith. 

11. And then shall there be a strife with word and tongue. [For 
each] shall say: “Our faith is better!” 

12. And after that shall rise the patriarch of Alexandria and shall 
say before the whole assembly: 

13. “Listen to me, ye people, which God hath called to a new birth 
and to the beginning of [another] creation, that he make you Christians 
by believing in his only begotten son. 

14. “I have seen today in this night a sublime and holy vision. Yet 
I shall not tell this vision, for nobody will believe me. 

15. “But send to Jerusalem and bring earth from Golgotha, and let 
us strew [it] in the church. 

16. “And let us celebrate the mass, I on one side, and do thou cele¬ 
brate the mass on the other side. 

17. “And if a miracle from heaven come upon one of us, while all 
the people see it—in that faith let us all unite!” 

18. And all the people shall say with one voice: “We agree, we 
agree!” 

19. And they shall celebrate the mass and say Eyrie eleison. And 
the people shall say: “Happy he, who seeth the end of this thing.” 

20. And the Jews and the Muhammedans and the pagans shall 
speak thus: “We too shall become Christians, if we see today miracles 
from heaven.” And they shall double and treble the Eyrie eleison. 

21. And then shall come down the Holy Ghost in the likeness of a 
white dove. His face is like [that of] a man, and his neck is long, like 
[that of] an eagle. 

22. And the feathers of his back are like jasper stone and a sar¬ 
dine. And his wings shine like a lightning (for three years) and like 
a rainbow. 
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28. And his feet are like unto burnished brass refined in a furnace, 
and his eyes are like the brilliant sun. 

24. His body is [as] a plate, white as snow, and from his mouth 
cometh a fiery tongue with twelve rays. And upon his head is planted 
a sign of light. 

25. And in the midst of this sign shall appear clear the likeness of a 
white lamb. And it hath seven horns and seven eyes. 

26. And it shall speak plainly with the voice of men, saying: “lam 
Jesus of Bethlehem and Juda.” 

27. And having said this, he shall rest upon the host of the patriarch 
of Alexandria. And thereupon shall he ascend to heaven, whilst all the 
people see him, and his wings shade the earth. 

28. And thereupon shall the king of Ethiopia shout with his army, 
for they have seen God with their eyes, and the whole world shall be of 
his faith. 

29. But Borne shall weep and throw her books into the sea. And 
Borne and the Jews and the Muhammedans and the pagans shall be 
baptized all of them together in the name of the holy Triune. 

80. And they shall proclaim by a herald saying: “ In the former time 
have the apostles preached to us in the world. But today hath our Lord 
himself become an apostle to us, like as ye have seen him and heard 
his voice. 

81. “Go, preach every one unto his people, Jews unto Jews, Muham¬ 
medans unto Muhammedans, pagans unto pagans; and him, who resists, 
shall the sword not spare.” 1 

82. And woe to that day because of the multitude of the army of the 
king of Ethiopia, dark [men] and foot-soldiers and many [people]. And 
it will not come to them, each with one stone, to destroy it. 8 

88. And this is the sign of that king: he is bearded, and handsome 
and righteous, and he shall depose the king of Egypt and shall put 
another in his stead. And he shall turn aside the Gihon (=Nile),* in 
order to take tribute from Egypt. 

84. And the king of Borne shall take possession of Jerusalem, and 
this is the sign of that handsome and tall king: the sign of the cross on 
his breast. 

85. And they shall go to their country, and then the demons shall 
be bound for a period of forty years. 

86. And there shall be rest and joy and peace in the whole world, 
and welfare shall be so great that rain shall fall without a cloud seven 
days. 

iThe translation Ia not certain. tBff means “not to care,” or perhaps “hare no 
regard for.” But the original meaning is “to neglect," then we might add an & “not." 

* This is a literal translation of the Ethiopio text, which is undoubtedly corrupt. 

* As a matter of fact, the Abyssinians would be able to take away a great part of tha 
water of the Nile by damming up the Abbiy (Blue Nile) and turning it into the Hauwftsh 
(ef. the explorations of Mr. Hugues le Roux in his book M&n6lik et Nous , Paris, 190B). 
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NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 


Bt Bet. C. H. W. Johns, 

Queens' College, Cambridge. 

The code of Hammurabi which has just been published by 
Professor V. Scheil, and on which Dr. Pinches read a short paper 
before the Society of Biblical Archaeology on November 12 last, 
is sure to attract mnch attention before long. It is obvious to 
suppose that it will receive continual illustration from the already 
well known legal documents contemporary with it, published by 
Meissner in his Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privairecht (M. 
A . P.); by Dr. Pinches in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets , etc., in the British Museum (C. P.), in Parts II, IV, 
VI, VIII; by Strassmaier in his Die altbabylonischen VertrOge 
aus Warka (B), and by Professor Scheil in Une Saison des 
Fouilles A Sippar ( S ). On the other hand, there are many 
points in them which the code will clear up considerably. 

The code is quoted by the sections as numbered in Scheil’s 
edition. Dr. H. Winckler, in the last number of Der Alte Orient , 
gives a translation under the title of “ Die Gesetze Hammurabis. 
Das &1 teste Gesetzbuch der Welt.” He adds a brief introduction 
and a few explanatory notes. He also adopts Scheil’s section 
numberings, which are quoted in these notes. It is assumed 
here that the reader will have at hand both Delitzsch’s Hand - 
wOrterbuch and Muss-Arnolds excellent Concise Dictionary , so 
that it is not needful to pad out the notes with extracts from the 
lexicons. 

Thus the sort of land called KI-GAL, so often occurring 
in the legal documents, of which no one seems to have pointed 
out the true meaning, is shown by § 44 of the code to be merely 
“ unreclaimed ” land, or land out of cultivation. A cultivator who 
took such land generally undertook to bring it into cultivation 
and meantime had it rent free for a time, usually two years. It 
was neither bad land, nor high land, nor anything but ordinary 
land, only not in cultivation for the time being. The present 
writer had obtained this meaning from a large number of examples 
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in the above publications, too long to quote here, but the code 
replaces this long inductive process by direct witness. It is not 
yet clear how the signs KI-GA.L or KI-DAN were read in 
Semitic Babylonian, perhaps kigallu. 

The obscure epithet of a house, KISLAH, is shown by 
§ 113 to be read mask&nu. This was already known to be one 
of the readings of KISLAH, but apparently no one had pre¬ 
ferred it to the many others known. The reason probably was 
that mask&nu, “a place,” seemed too general a meaning to be 
any help. The code shows that it was a “granary,” or “barn,” 
a meaning which could not have been deduced from the simple 
mentions of its sale, or hire, which were all that legal documents 
could furnish. Evidently it is derived from sak&nu, “to place,” 
and means a place of safe deposit. 

THE MUSKiNU, OB “POOB MAN.” 

This title, ideographically written am&lu MAS-EN-DA., 
is given by C. T., XII, p. 16, 1. 42, d ef, as musklnu, with the 
pronunciation MA-AS-DA. The lines preceding give MA$- 
DA., with the pronunciation MA-A&-DA, also = musklnu. 
This is undoubtedly the original of *{300, and hence of Italian 
meschino , Portuguese mesquinto , French mesquin. It denotes 
the “pauper,” cripple or unfortunate. It occurs continually in 
the code as a class name, distinguished alike from the amdlu, 
or freeman, and the ardu, or slave, and always occupies an 
intermediate place. Hence Scheirs guess “noble,” Mem., IV,. 
p. 26, note 1, is peculiarly unfortunate. It is usually derived 
from k&nu, “to humble oneself before god.” But there is some 
doubt about this. The phrase muskin&tu illak occurs, Cata¬ 
logue, pp. 16 sqq., meaning “he shall come to beggary.” Hom- 
mel’s suggestion to connect it with inb as = musakinu is 
tempting, but has not much support, B . D., I, 217. 

But, at any rate, we may render “ pauper,” or commoner, as 
distinguished from the “aristocrat.” He is the subject of special 
legislation. If he had stolen from a temple or palace he had to 
restore tenfold, as against the freeman’s thirtyfold; § 8. As it 
seems to be contemplated that the freeman also might be too 
poor to pay his fine, we may regard this rather as a class distinc¬ 
tion than a mere indication of poverty. He might hold slaves; 
§§ 16, 176, 176, 219. 
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He was subject to the Si sit n&giri, or summons of the 
n&giru. As this is the technical phrase for the corvee , or for 
compulsory military service, it is clear that the am&lu was 
exempt; § 16. The slave seems also to have been so subject. 
The musklnu was inclined to avoid this summons, and might 
take refuge in a freeman’s house. The penalty for harboring 
him and not producing him on the summons of the n&giru, who 
was “over the levy,” was death; §16. The word n&giru is 
evidently connected with ag&ru, which is clearly the source of 
•77apo 9 , ayyapiov , the compulsory commandeer. If he divorced 
a childless wife, who had no dowry, he paid her one-third of a 
mina of silver, for her divorce, § 140, while a freeman paid a 
full mina. 

Special modifications of the law in his case are given in §§ 198, 
201, 204, 211: assault and battery was compounded for by a fine, 
while the same injuries done to an aristocrat were revenged under 
the lex talionis. He paid a lower doctor’s fee, §216, but he 
was fined less for causing the death of his child, § 222. The 
status of the poor man is so marked that it will form an inter¬ 
esting study in connection with “The Literature of the Poor” 
in the Old Testament. Hammurabi himself boasts of having 
constructed his laws so that none should oppress “the weak, 
the widow, and the orphan.” 

THE VOTABY. 

This name seems best to use at present until more exact 
knowledge is to be had. The sign which denotes the office seems 
to be a compound of S AL, the feminine determinative, and either 
BAR, MAS, or ME. As is well known, the last three signs 
are well distinguished in the early texts, but are not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish in the cursive Babylonian of the First Dynasty. 

Meissner, in his Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht 
(Jtf. A. P.), p. Ill, was the first to call attention to the existence 
of these ladies, whom he regarded as priestesses of Samas. He 
read the signs either SAL or UD. But what he read as UD 
was probably only a badly formed SAL followed by the vertical 
of BAR, MAS, or ME. Arguing from the data available to 
him, he was inclined to place the UD above the SAL as a 
higher rank. In the cases known to him the sign was followed 
by the name of Samas. He also pointed out that one of the 
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names of the goddess Bdlit m&t&ti, in II R. 57, 11a, was 
AN-UD-AN-UD, which could be rendered “the divine UD 
of Samas.” Further he pointed out that a princess might hold 
the office, referring to M. A. P., 22, 24, where Ilt&ni, the daughter 
of the king Ammizaduga, is, according to his readings, an UD 
of Samas. 

Dr. Pinches in his copies of contracts published in C . T ., 
II, IV, VI and VIII, gave forms of the sign which could be 
taken either as SAL followed by BAR, MAS, ME, or even 
a single vertical only. In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , 1897, p. 595, he gave it as his opinion that the sign was 
of doubtful derivation. “If, however, it be for SAL TlS it 
will present a parallel to amGlu TlS, one of the groups for 
kaltl.” 

Father V. Scheil, in his edition of the Code Hammurabi, Vol. 
IV of the M6moires de la DGUgaiion en Perse (D. P.), p. 56, 
note 1, gives the sign as a SAL with its horizontal crossed by 
one vertical, and says it is the sign for assatu. To prove this 
he quotes from a very archaic text at Constantinople, given in 
his Recueil de Signes , p 42, No. 101. But there the sign, as he 
gives it, is SAL-ME. But he does not prove that the sign 
there means assatu, “wife,” for it might be “votary” or “mis¬ 
tress” equally well. 

The places in the code where it is used, col. ii, 36; xiv, 61; 
xv, 20, 45, 61, 73, 93, of Scheil’s edition of the M6moires, give 
clearly S AL with its horizontal crossed by one vertical. Doubt¬ 
less the horizontal of ME or MAS was joined, by ligature, to 
that of SAL. The horizontal for BAR should be lower. Hence 
we are left with SAL-ME or SAL-MAS. 

In § 110, it is followed by NIN-AN; in §§ 178, 179, it is 
preceded by NIN-AN. In § 127, NIN-AN occurs alone. 
Now NIN-AN is given (Brttnnow’s Sign List, No. 10997) as 
= Gntu, the feminine of Gnu, “lord.” Hence, as Scheil points 
out, D. P., p. 87, note 1, it is clear that our sign and NIN-AN 
are used to denote the same class of persons. They bore the title 
“lady” and could be indicated by that alone. 

Further, in § 180, the sign precedes fi-GE-A, which is given, 
BrOnnow’s Sign List , No. 6251, as = kallfttu, originally the 
“bride-chamber,” then the “bride,” and later a “daughter-in- 
law.” Hence we may assume that kall&tu was either a synonym 
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or nearly so. Scheil here renders it “recluse.” In § 110, the 
code speaks of a votary “who does not dwell in the i!-GE-A,” 
which Scheil there renders le cloitre. The law evidently con¬ 
templates the possibility of her dwelling there. Hence these 
ladies had an official residence, called by the same name as the 
bride-chamber. If votaries of Samas, they probably were “brides 
of Samas.” 

In §181, we find the sign followed by NU-GIG, which is 
given in Brtlnnow’s Sign List , No. 2017, as ^adistu, or ista- 
ritu. The same section gives as an alternative NU-MA&. 
Now it is well known that NU is the sign of personality, and 
can be read amdlu, M. A. P., p. 126, note 1, or even zikaru, 
Brttnnow’s Sign List , No. 1964. Hence we have a variant to 
SAL-MAS, only apparently masculine instead of feminine. 
But this cannot be pressed, for we have several ladies called NU- 
MAS, Lamazi, C . T., VIII, p. 50; Bu. 88-5-12, 33, 1. 6; Lama- 
zatim, C. T., VIII, p. 2; Bu. 88-5-12, 10, 1. 16; and a daughter 
of Idin-Sin, C. T., IV, p. 48; Bu. 88-5-12, 713, 1. 16. Hence 
the signs NU-MA&, at least, include women. Besides, § 181 
uses feminine suffixes all through, which would hardly be done if 
a male was included. There is no possibility of reading N U - 
M E here. 

Lastly, in §§ 178, 179, 180, the code adds another title, §AL 
zi-ik-ru-um. Scheil, p. 87, note 2, renders this femelle du 
mdle , and, in the text, more generally, femme publique. But 
while zikru does mean “male,” it is also an adjective meaning 
“named,” “devoted.” We may compare the name for “the 
peasant,” zikru sa Ninib, as being the guildsman of Ninib, 
the patron god of agriculture. 

We may now note that among the values given for MAd are 
ellu, Gnitu, ebbu, zakaru, and for ME, ellu, ramku, 
zikaru. Hence clearly the above titles, 6ntu (for finitu) and 
zikru, may well be readings of SAL-MAS; and, at least, 
zikru, of SAL-ME. This renders it unlikely that zikru ia 
different in meaning from the other titles. 

We may now return to the title kadistu. Undoubtedly 
this came to mean th' same as the Hebrew, K e desft, but 
originally it only meant • consecrated.” It was the kadistu of 
Istar who gained the unenviable notoriety for the class. We are 
not sure that the kadistu, votary of Samas, had exactly the 
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same character. But we may note that synonyms of ^udduftu 
are ellu, ebbu, band, b&lp&, kdf, and ramkd, which carry 
the ideas of “pure,” “clear,” “bright,” “washed,” etc. The 
purity is, of course, ceremonial, and closely to be connected with 
“consecration.” It is evident that these are all ideas connected 
with the above ideographic signs. The other title, i&tarltu, 
of course, was specially appropriated to the votary of Istar. It 
is scarcely likely that one could call a votary of SamaS an 
istarltu. 

There are several ladies mentioned in C. T. with the title 
Vadistu. Thus Erisatum, C. T. y VI, p. 42; Bu. 91-5-9, 2470, 
1. 4. Compare the title ark ft below. 

The dominant meaning of BAB, MAS is “separation,” 
“division,” “marking off.” Scheil, p. 87, would render NU- 
BAB as 1ft petiti, literally “not opened,” hence “a virgin,” 
but there is no good ground for this. 

There were other votaries besides those of Samas. Thus the 
code itself, proceeding as it did from a king who had made 
Babylon supreme, and there placed Marduk of Babylon above 
even Samas of Sippara, grants special privileges to the votaries 
of Marduk, in § 182. Votaries of Marduk appear in C. 71, VIII, 
p. 6; Bu. 88-5-12, 42, 1. 3, Ba$atum; C. 7\, VIII, p. 50; Bu. 
88-5-12, 10, 1. 16, Lamazatum, also a NU-MAS; Qu&ulum in 
M. A. P., 94, 1. 6. 

On the whole, then, we may be content with the rendering 
“votary.” The title “lady” was given her; she is associated 
with the ^adistu, without being absolutely identified with her; 
she was resident usually in a convent, as one may say, but not 
always so. The titles borne all point to consecration and cere¬ 
monial separation. 

The code throws considerable light on the status of these 
ladies. If they did not live in their convent, yet they might 
neither open a wine-shop, nor enter one, on pain of death, § 110. 
They are not directly forbidden to drink wine, but it is evident 
that they were required to be very strict in their behavior. 

They might not be slandered, nor held up to scorn — the code 
coupling them, in this respect, with married women—on pain of 
being branded on the forehead, § 127. This penalty was actually 
inflicted (C. 7\, VIII, p. 47; Bu. 91-5-9, 2190) on Amftl-Ninkuna 
for trying to upset a sale by his father, but in this case, it had 
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nothing to do with a votary. Hence they were protected from 
insult, and the profession carried no reproach with it. Note 
that a princess might join the sisterhood; see p. 99 above. 

They might voluntarily join the sisterhood, and apparently, 
great as was the father's power in Babylonia, he could not stop a 
daughter from doing so. If he approved her wish, he might 
dower her as for a marriage, she becoming the bride of Samas (or 
Marduk). He might disapprove of her wish, and not give her a 
marriage portion, but she was not to be cut off from inheritance. 
The code steps in to regulate these contingencies. If a father 
did give an 6ntu, §AL-MA§, or §AL zikrum, a portion 
(the same words are used as for a bride's marriage portion) and 
wrote her a deed of gift, if he did not expressly insert the clause 
that she could leave it, or donate it, as she pleased, then after her 
father's death her brethren might take her field and garden (no 
house is named; she probably was expected to live in the con¬ 
vent) and compound for their resumption of the land, by assign¬ 
ing her, according to the value of her share of the whole paternal 
inheritance, a fixed allowance of corn, oil, and wine, and so “con¬ 
tent her heart." Actual examples of such a resumption of the 
father’s gift by a votary's brethren, with fixed allowance for life, 
may be seen in C. T. 

This clause was only permissive. If the brethren did not do 
this, the votary could assign her field and garden to a farmer, 
and her farmer would keep her. She had the usufruct of her 
father’s gift as long as she lived. But she could not alienate it, 
nor answer with it, i. e., mortgage it for debt. “Her sonship is 
her brothers," i. e ., they are her rightful heirs. She could not 
have legitimate heirs, nor adopt a child to the exclusion of her 
brethren. § 178. 

If the father gave her no portion at all, when he died, she 
was not excluded from inheritance, but took one son's share and 
enjoyed it as long as she lived; but at her death it all reverted to 
her brethren; § 180. In all the above cases it was her wish to 
become a votary. 

But a father might actually vow or devote his daughter to be 
a SAL-MAS, kadistu, or a NU-MAS; then, even if he 
had not given her a portion, after he died, the brethren must 
allot her one-third of a son's share, which she was to enjoy as 
long as she lived, and which then reverted to her brethren. § 181. 
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A votary of Marduk of Babylon had special privileges. If 
vowed by her father himself, and not having received a portion 
from him, she was entitled at his death to receive one-third of a 
son’s share, but she paid no tax, and her land did not revert to 
the brethren. She could leave it, after her, as she pleased. § 182. 

It will be noted, in the above sections, that there is no men¬ 
tion of a votary having children. But whether she was chaste, 
or not, in her convent, she might have children, for we find the 
code stating that if a man wished to adopt the child of a votary, 
he could do so, and there was no legal representative to claim the 
child from him. In other words, the votary had no legal power 
over her child. § 187. 

The same was true of the NER-SE-GA, or muzaz Akalli. 
Scheil considers that the favori , as he calls this class of person, 
also had no right to have children. The same signs are inter¬ 
preted, II R. 39, 48 gh , as manzaz pAni, on the meaning of 
which see the lexicons under nazAzu. There is no hint in any 
of the numerous references made in historical texts to these per¬ 
sonages that they were vicious in their habits, and it is only an 
unproved conclusion from the fact that they had no legal rights to 
children. All we know from the code is that they could not 
claim them from a father who would adopt them. We have only 
to imagine a bodyguard of soldiers living in barracks in the 
palace grounds and unmarried, or with no wives “on the estab¬ 
lishment,” to meet the case exactly. 

Hence we may take it that a votary in her convent, or one of 
the bodyguard in his barracks, had no right to children. If they 
had children, they could not provide for them, and it was a work 
of charity to adopt such a child. If such a child, adopted and 
brought up in a good family, repudiated his parents (adoptive), 
it was a piece of gross ingratitude: and his tongue was to be cut 
out; § 192. So, if he finds out his real parentage, and hates his 
adoptive parents, and goes back to his natural parent, he is to 
have his eyes torn out; § 193. We are not so much called to 
note the disgrace of his birth, for illegitimate birth was not so 
shameful, but the base ingratitude of one, being legally an orphan, 
who was adopted into an honorable family, and then repudiated 
his adoptive parents. 

But one point is clear : the votary had no right to children if 
she remained in her convent. Can we, then, suppose that she 
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was habitually unchaste ? A very large number of the votaries 
did not remain in their convent. The code contemplates their 
marrying, and devotes §§ 144-7 to the cases that might spring 
out of this. If a man married a votary, and she gave him a maid 
to bear him children, in her place, he was to be satisfied with 
that provision, and could not also take to himself a concubine • 
§ 144. If, however, the votary had not thus granted him children, 
he might bring a concubine into his house, but must not bring 
her into his wife’s presence; §145. It is clear that it was 
expected that a votary, if married, would not bear children to 
her husband, herself. Was a vow of perpetual virginity upon 
her still, or had her previous life rendered her barren ? If the 
last case, why did the man marry her, if he wished for children ? 
It could hardly be for her property, which could not come to his 
children, in any case, as they would not be hers. 

The votary having married, and given her husband a maid to 
bear him children, that maid might give herself airs and mock her 
childless mistress. The maid could then be reduced to her old 
slave standing by her mistress, who might brand her (or fetter 
her ?) and put her among the slave girls. But if the maid had 
borne children to her master she could not be sold, § 146 ; on the 
other hand, if she had not borne children, she could be sold; 
§147. Of course, the case of Abraham’s wife Sarah and her 
maid Hagar will at once be recalled. Was Sarah a votary? 

We find numerous references to these votaries in the contract 
tablets. I have counted over 150 of them in M. A. P. and C. T. 
In C. T ., VIII, p. 37; Bu. 91-5-9, 2196, we find that Abi- 
maratum had a son, but there is some suspicion about her title. 
In C. T., II, p. 37; Bu. 91-5-9, 360, we find that Amat-Samas 
adopted Qaliatum. In C. T 7 ., IV, p. 39; Bu. 88-5-12, 617, we 
find that Amat-Samas, a votary, gave her daughter Tazab-ana- 
alisa in marriage to Nftr-ilisu. In M. A. P., 90, Bglisunu, a 
votary, gave her daughter Bastum in marriage to Rimum. In 
M. A. P., 94, Quantum, a votary of Marduk, and her husband 
Bunene-abi adopted as son Samas-abitu. They already had chil¬ 
dren to whom Samas-abitu was to be elder brother. These children 
were probably the children of a maid whom Qusutum had given 
to her husband. In C. T ., VIII, p. 2; Bu. 88-5-12, 10, Lama- 
zatum, a votary of Marduk, received a trousseau from her father 
Sin-eribam on her entry into the temple of Anunitum, and this 
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her mother and brothers now gave her on her entry into the 
house of Ilusu-bAnI her husband. They also returned to the 
husband two-thirds of a mina of silver which he had presented 
to them as a terfeatu, or dowry, with his wife. 

The guild or sisterhood of votaries seems to have been a cor¬ 
porate body. 

They had their scribe. In C. T., II, p. 43 ; Bu. 91-5-9, 2175A, 
1. 38, AmAl-Adadi, as a witness, is given the title tupsar SAL¬ 
MAS Sam as MES. Note that he is not the scribe of one 
votary, nor of the particular document on which he is named, 
but “of the votaries of Samas.” He occurs again in the same 
office, C. T., VIII, p. 32; Bu. 91-5-9, 2503,1. 22. 

They had an overseer called the amAlu PA of the votaries 
of Samas. It is usual to read PA as aklu and to give it the 
meaning “8cribe. ,, But, as Mr. Thureau-Dangin has pointed 
out, Rev. Ass., Ill, p. 129, many places show that PA had the 
meaning of “ superintendent,” or “overseer,” whether it be read 
aklu or not. At any rate, the officials bearing this title are not 
the same persons as appear as scribes. It seems not unlikely 
that, as DUP alone is written for DUP-SAR, so PA may be 
an abbreviation for PA-LU, usually read rfc’fl, “shepherd.” 
But the question is complicated by the fact that so many signs 
are written defectively in the cursive Babylonian. There should 
be no difficulty whatever in distinguishing KU and LU. 

In C. T ., VI, p. 26; Bu. 91-5-9, 407, 1. 5, rev., Bflr-nunu, as 
witness, is styled PA-KU SAL-ME sa Samas, as also in 
C. T., VIII, p. 46; Bu. 91-5-9, 2499, 1. 25; but in C. T., VIII, 
p. 39; Bu. 91-5-9, 766,1.17, he is only PA SAL-TlS Samas. 
The signs PA-KU may be a defective writing for PA-LU, 
but on K. 1451, PA-KU is glossed as r6’u, akil t6mi (PA 
= aklu, KU = t6mu, as often), musabfl (KU = asAbu). A 
“shepherd” of the votaries may really have had charge of their 
sheep, but also they themselves may have been the flock he had to 
tend. In C. T., VI, p. 33 ; Bu. 91-5-9, 565, 1. 29, Marduk-lama- 
zasu bears the title PA SAL-MES Samas MES; compare 
C. T., VIII, p. 5 ; Bu. 88-5-12, 39, 1. 28. In C. T., VIII, p. 37; 
Bu. 91-5-9, 2196, 1. 22, Sin-bAnI is a PA SAL-MAS-MES. 
In C. T. y VIII, p. 31; Bu. 91-5-9, 2183, Malkat-tallik is a PA 
SAL-ME Samas. In C. T., VIII, p. 41; Bu. 91-5-9, 2492, 
Malkat-rlsat is a PA SAL Samas. In C . T., II, p. 43; Bu. 
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91-6-9, 2176A, 1. 36, and C. I 7 ., VIII, p. 26; Bu. 91-6-9, 2444A, 
1. 24, Rapas-silli-Ea ; C. T., II, 43,1.39, Lusalim-bAli; C. T ., VIII, 
p. 39 ; Bu. 91-6-9, 766, 11.16-18, are three witnesses, BAr-nunu, 
Nannartum, and another; C. T., IV, p. 49; Bu. 88-6-12, 721, 
1. 20; C. T., VIII, p. 26; Bu. 91-6-9, 280, 1. 40; C. T., VIII; 
Bu. 91-6-9, 2492, 1. 25, Ninsab-iddina; bear the same title. 
In C. I 7 ., VIII, p. 42; Bu. 91-6-9, 764, 1. 16, Apil-Sin may be a 
PA SAL-MAS, but the title is defaced; so C. 7\, VIII, p. 39 ; 
Bu. 91-6-9, 606, 1. 22, Sin-bA-ni; compare C. T., VIII, p. 12; 
Bu. 91-5-9, 2460,1. 23. 

A lady seems sometimes to have borne the title of PA; thus 
C. T., IV, p. 8 ; Bu. 88-5-12, 61, 1.10, IltAni, with the title PA, 
follows “the priest of Marduk, AbAni the priest, the lady priestess, 
the wife of Abani the priest.** Of the names given above several 
are certainly feminine; so we may suppose that the college of 
votaries had a lady superior. 

The code contemplates that a father might of his own accord 
dedicate his daughter as a votary. The tablet, Bu. 91-5-9, 2183; 
C. T., VIII, p. 31, is very interesting in this connection. It 
reads thus: 

The tablet of Istar-ummi and AbatAni, children (mAr£) of Innaba- 
tum. Innabatum the daughter of BAr-Sin to Samas dedicated them 
(Alilsinati). As long as Innabatum lives, Istar-ummi and AbatAni 
shall support her, and after Innabatum their mother, among the sons 
(of Innabatum) their brethren not one has any claim on them. They 
swore by &amas, Malkat, Marduk, and Apil-Sin (the king). 

Then follow the names of eighteen witnesses, nearly all of whom 
are females, the first five probably being the brothers of the two 
girls dedicated. As the other witnesses are said each to be the 
daughter of a different man, it is likely that they are all votaries 
of Samas. That the two, Istar-ummi and AbatAni, were girls is 
clear, not only from their names, but also from the feminine 
suffix sin a used of them. The verb here used for dedicating 
Alii is usual in these cases; compare on same page (C. T., VIII, 
p. 31) the dedication of a son, Abum-bAnl, by his mother, 
Narubtum, on the same conditions that he shall support his 
mother as long as she lives and after her death none of his 
brothers shall have any claim upon him. Here also the first 
seven witnesses are males, probably the brethren of the votary. 
The oath was by Samas, Malkat, and Apil-Sin, the king, also by 
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Anunitum and the city of Sippara. The first lady witness, whose 
name is ruled off from the rest, is Malkat-latum, daughter of 
Sumu-la-ilu, doubtless the king of that name, and, as princess, 
the head of the college of votaries. The other witnesses, each 
daughter of a different man, were also votaries probably. 

In one or two cases the title ark ft occurs. As seen above it 
may be one of the synonyms for a votary. Thus in C. T., II, 
p. 42; Bu. 91-5-9, 2174A, 1. 2, Ris-Samas, daughter of SAla, is 
called an arkft of Samas. In the same text Abat&ni, daughter 
of Marum, is called a §&b of Samas, unless this is a copyist’s 
error for SAL-ME. In C. I 7 ., VIII, p. 12; Bu. 88-5-12, 220, 
1. 5, Taribatum is called a §AL-TlS of Samas and apparently 
also arkft, though the sign is defaced. What exact shade of 
meaning we are to attach to the name is difficult to see, perhaps 
“novice.” But the sign arkft may only be a defective writing 
of NU-GIG, i. e ., kadistu. In C. T., VI, p. 22; Bu. 91-5-9, 
364, 1. 13, Iabilatum is called a NIN-AN of Samas 
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Johns Hopkins University. 

Graetz in his commentary on the Song of Songs 1 advanced 
the theory that the poet of the Song of Songs was probably 
acquainted with the idyls of Theocritus and with Greek erotic 
poetry in general, and that he borrowed from them what suited 
his purpose. He thought that the author of the Song of Songs 
showed such an acquaintance with the elements of the Greek 
language and with Greek manners and views of life that he must 
also have been familiar with the erotic and idyllic literature of 
the Greeks. He mentioned the fact that Hugo Grotius, Genest, 
the younger Wessely, and Lessing had already indicated points 
of contact between the Song of Songs and Greek poetry in general 
or the idyls of Theocritus in particular, and he thought that, if 
we find in the Song of Songs parallels to the idyls of Theocritus, 
the Hebrew poet must have borrowed them from the Greek poet. 
He found the Song of Songs similar in form to the second idyl 
of Theocritus, entitled ^appba/cevrpicu , sorceresses, in which a 
maiden Sima&tha tells of her love for a handsome youth, who 
pretended to love her, but betrayed and deserted her. In this 
poem we have dialogues as in the Song of Songs. Sima&tha 
relates what the youth has told her and what others have said. 
Her monologue also is not a soliloquy without auditors, but a 
recital to persons who are present. Intercalated verses also 
appear: 

<^po£eo [lev Toy ZpwO' oOcv txcro, iron'd ScAava. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon. 2 

This is just like the repeated D5H8 "WniCfl “I adjure you," 
Cant. 1:7; 3:5; 5:8; 8:4. 

1 H. Graetz, Schir Ha-Schirim oder das Salomonitche Hohelied , Uberzetzt und kritisch 
erl&utert , Wien 1871, S. 73. 

? Throughout this paper, the English version of Andrew Lang is employed and the Greek 
text of Fritzsohe is followed, with bnt a single exception, viz., XXVII, 49. See note on that 
passage. 
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Both in form and rhythm there is a similarity existing 
between the Song of Songs and the idyls of Theocritus. In 
the idyls certain verses are repeated at great intervals for 
emphasis. In the singing contest between Menalcas and Daphnis 
(Idyl VIII, 28, 29) we have : 

X<h fuv irtufies avcrav, 6 8’ cuiroAos rjvO' xnraKOwra? • 

Xpl fi.br nm8cs dciSov, 6 8’ cuiroXo? rjOtXx Kpiveiv. 

Then the boys called aloud, and the goatherd gave ear, 
and came, and the boys began to sing, and the goatherd 
was willing to be their umpire. 

Then, after a long interval, we have in vs. 81: 

«$9 ol muSe 9 aci8ov, 6 S’ aforoXos <S8’ dyopcvcv. 

So sang the lads, and the goatherd thus bespoke them. 

This same expressive repetition we find in Cant. 2:10: 

: -nb— t ® -1 Trri *nb '“to 

Irr • ; • TIT • r; ” I r • * 

Arise, my darling, O come, my fair one, 

to which 2:13 corresponds exactly. 

In 3:1 we read : 

-ice? nnn^-nst -rncpn 
: rrm.12 Tirana 

I sought him whom my soul loveth: 

I sought him, but I found him not, 

which is repeated in 3:2: 

•"ips? nangnjp-ns rncpSK 
: rtma tfbi rmipa 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth: 

I sought him, but I found him not, 

although perhaps this repetition is due to scribal expansion. 

In 1:13, 14 we find: 

'b -rto -inn Tha 

My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh. 

-b -sbrr b3®« 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna-flowers. 
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In III, 34-36, a goatherd chides his coquettish sweetheart: 

7 ) fidv rot Acukclv SiSvfiaroKOv alya </>vAacror<u, 
rav fit kcu a Mcp/xvcvyo? *Ept 0 aKt$ a ftcA avoxpm 
alr€L‘ kcu Soxrui 01, &rct tv /xot ivSuiOpvirrQ. 

Truly, I keep for thee the white goat with the twin kids 
that Mermnon’s daughter too, the brown-skinned, Erithacis , 
prays me to give her; and give her them I will, since thou 
dost flout me. 

In X, 26, 27, Battus says of his love Bombyca: 

Bofifivtca xapUcrou, Svpav KaXiovrL rv irayre?, 
layyav, aXtOKavorov, iyw Si povoq pxkL^Xmpov, 

They all call thee a gypsy, gracious Bombyca, and lean, 
and sun-burnt, ’tis only I that call thee honey-pale. 

In Cant. 1:5, 6 the maiden says: 

I am black but comely, 

O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the curtains of Solomon. 

Look not upon me, because I am swarthy, 

Because the sun hath scorched me. 

In one of the passages already cited, viz., Ill, 34-36, where the 
goatherd threatens to give the white goat with the twin kids to 
another maiden, there is evidently a reference to the lover’s 
custom of giving a kid or a goat to his sweetheart. There seems 
to be a veiled allusion to this in Cant. 1:8: 

Feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 

In XVIII, 30, 31 a woman is likened to a horse : 

rj Kawy KV7rapuTo , o<2 rj dppan QccrouXos tinros, 

<S8e kcu a poSoxpv? *EAcva AaKcScupovt K(xr/xo9. 

Or, as is the cypress in the garden; or, in a chariot, a 
horse of Thessalian breed, even so is rose-red B[elen the 
glory of Lacedaemon. 

In Cant. 1:9 we read : 

To the splendid mare in the gorgeous chariot of Pharaoh 
do I liken thee, my darling. 

In XVII, 36, 37 we find: 
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r£ fJ&v K vwpov fyoccra Aitovas vorvta Kovpa 
k6X.it ov h cvto&rj paStva? ^cre/xa£aro ^ct/xis. 

Yea, in her fragrant breast did the Lady of Cyprus, 
the queenly daughter of Dione, lay her slender hands. 

In Cant. 1:13: 

My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 

That lieth betwixt my breasts. 

The grape-stealing propensity of foxes is referred to in I, 
48,49: 

. dfl<£l Sc VtV 8v* dAoMTCXCS a fJ&V dv' 6px*K 

fyoirrj aivoficva rav rpw(ip.ov . 

Round him two she-foxes are skulking, and one goes 
along the vine-rows to devour the grapes, 

and in V, 112, 113: 

/ucrccn rds Sa<rvKcpKOs dAonrexa?, at rd Me* cdfos 
atct (fxyirtiiouL rd iro$tcnr€pa paytjovri. 

I hate the foxes with their bushy brushes, that ever come 
at evening, and eat the grapes of Micon. 

In Cant. 2:15 we read: 

Catch us the foxes, the little foxes, the destroyers of the 
vineyards. 

In I, 25 the twin-bearing goats are mentioned: 

alya Sc roc Saxra) St BvparoKOV h rpcs dfUX&u. 

I will let thee milk, aye, three times, a goat that is the 
mother of twins. 

In Cant. 4:2 and 6:6, the bridegroom in his description of 
the physical charms of the bride says: 

Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are newly shorn, 

Which are come up from the washing; 

Whereof every one hath twins 
And none is bereaved among them. 

In the following passages the voice and mouth are compared 
to honey in sweetness: 

I, 146 H\rjp€s roc /ytcXcros rd koXov crropja., 0vp<ri t ycKocro, 

wXrjpts roc axaBovutv . 
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Filled may thy fair mouth be with honey, Thyrsis, and 
filled with the honey-comb. 

Ill, 54 <k pcXi rot yXvicv rovro icara fipoyfio to ycvotro. 

Sweet as honey in the mouth may my death be to thee. 

VIII, 83 Kp€tr<rov fifXwofitvw rev Axovcpcv rj pcXi Aet^etv. 

Better is it to listen to thy singing, than to taste the 
honey-comb. 

XX, 26, 27 . itc crropArwv 8c 

fppcc pot <f>wva yXvK€pmT€pa rj pcXi tcrjpto. 

And from my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey 
from the honey-comb. 

This idyl, however, is considered by some not to be genuine.* 
We have a similar expression in Cant. 4:11: 

Thy lips drop as the honey-comb. 

In II, 59, 60, SimaGtha seeks, by means of a magical decoc¬ 
tion of herbs, to bring back her recreant lover Delphis, and to 
this end gives orders to her maid Thestylis to smear the juice of 
these herbs on the jambs of her lover’s gate: 

QcorvXt, vuv 8$ Xafidura ri> rk Opova ravO* vwApofov 
ras Trfvui $Xtas #ca0’ xnrtprtpov . 

But now, Thestylis, take these magic herbs and secretly 
smear the juice on the jambs of his gate. 

There is an allusion to a similar custom in Cant. 5:5: 

I rose up to open to my beloved; 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with stacte (crrajcnJ), 

Upon the handles of the bolt. 

Love is compared to fire in II, 133, 134: 

.*Epci>c 8* apa Kal Atirapauo 

iroXXaxt? 'A^atoroio treXas <f>koyepmrepov alOei. 

Yea, Love, ’tis plain, lights oft a fiercer blaze than 
Hephaestus, the god of Lipara, 

and in VII, 55, 56: 

al kcv rov Av/ctSay brrrevpevov ’A^poScras 
jjvrjrax * $e ppo? yap fpais avru> pc /caraMei. 

» See A. T. H. Fritzsche, TheokriU Idyllen , 2* Aufl., p. 194, footnote. Snow omits this 
idyl entirely from his edition. 
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Thbocbitban Pa balls L8to THB Song of Songs 118 

Pair voyaging betide him, if he saves Lycidas from the 
fire of Aphrodite, for hot is the love that consumes me. 

In Cant. 8:6 we read: 

Ardent love is hard as Sheol; 

Its flames are flames of fire, 

Its fl a she s are flashes of light ning 

_ Apples, quinces, and similar fruits, which the Greeks called 
pQXa, were regarded as symbols of love. We often find the 
expression “to pelt with apples,” fuiXofioXtw. It was considered 
equivalent to a declaration of love to pelt some one with apples, 
to give apples, or to eat apples with another. To dream of apples’ 
denoted good fortune in love. Aphrodite was represented with 
an apple in her hand. In the contest between Hera, Athene, and 
Aphrodite, Paris awarded the prize of beauty, a golden apple, to 
Aphrodite. Frequent allusion is made to the apple as a love- 
token. 

In II, 118-120 Delphis says to his love SimaAtha: 

.ml rir yXwtw tp/Oor 'Epwru, 

4 vpfro* 41 Ttmprxtt imr ^lAoc airruca n«n!i, 

jmAa /Ar ip k6Xwx> un Aiwwm 

Yea, by sweet Love, I should have come, with friends of 
mine, two or three, ss soon ss night drew on, bearing in my 
breast the spples of Dionysus. 

In III, 10, 11 a goatherd says to his love Amaryllis: 

4n3crotUmpaAa*4p«- np£ Si m$dXor, 
i n’ l*i\n KoOtXdp tv- ml auptop lAAa rot of<r£. 

Lo, ten apples I bring thee, plucked from that very 
place where thou didst bid me pluck them, and others 
tomorrow I will bring thee. 

HI, 40-42 *1 mfUrrft 4m t)) rip wap$ipop q6t\* ySfuu, 

rf*' IXin- tp£fu»Sw 4 4' ’AtaJUrra 

•* •« ■« dt /3a6vp iXar' ipmra. 

Lo, Hippomenes, when he was eager to marry the 
maiden, took apples in his hand, and so accomplished his 
course; and Atalanta saw, and madly longed, and leaped 
into the deep waters of desire. 

Y, 88, 89 fMWu ml pUKotai rim ahr Aor 4 KXmpum 
t4* olyat wtptkom ml 44v n romAUrlu. 
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Clearista, too, pelts the goatherd with apples as he 
drives past his she-goats, and a sweet word she murmurs. 

VI, 6, 7 fidWa. rot, IIoXv^afLC, to wot/xviov a TaXarcia 

fiaXoKTiVy Swriptor a teal abroXov ivBpa tcaXcwra. 

Galatea is pelting thy flock with apples, Polyphemus; 
she says the goatherd is a laggard lover. 

VII, 117 <3 fiaXounv *E punt? ipevOofuvounv o/uuhoc. 

Ye Loves as rosy as red apples. 

In X, 33, 34 Battus says of his love Bombyca: 

Xpva-eoi dfi<f>OT€pol k dvcxei/xcda. rf *A^po&'rp 
rat? avAa>v /tlv ^x otau ^ fio&ov fj rvyc fiaXov. 

Then images of us twain, all in gold, should be dedicated 
to Aphrodite, thou with thy flute, and a rose, yea, or an apple. 

In XI, 39 the Oyclops Polyphemus says to his love, the sea- 
nymph Galatea: 

tLv, to 4U\av ykvKVfmXoVj dfjuf terjfiavrov 4ct8 my. 

Of thee, my love, my sweet-apple, and of myself too 
I sing. 

In XXVII, 49 the satyr Daphnis likens the maiden's breasts 
to apples: 

fAaXa red wparurra rdSe yvoaovra 8e8d£<*. 4 
I will show thee that these earliest apples are ripe.* 

This idyl, however, is not considered genuine. 6 

In Cant. 2:3 the lover is likened to an apple-tree: 

As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 

So is my beloved among the youth. 

I long to sit under his shadow 
And its fruit was sweet to my taste, 

and in the following verse, 2:5, the maiden says: 

Comfort me with apples. 

4 Fritsache reads #mi on a conjecture. I hare followed the reading of Ahrens. 

* See the description of the enchantress Aloina in the fourteenth strophe of the serenth 
canto of Ariosto's Orlando Fnrioeo: 

Due pome acerbe, e par d’arorio fatte, 

Vengono e ran come onda al primo margo 
Qnando piaoerole aura il mar oombatte. 

« Fritasche (p. 242, footnote) does not consider this idyl genuine. Ahrens regards it as 
uncertain. Snow omits it entirely from his edition. 
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In 7:8 we read: 

And the smell of thy breath like apples, 

and in 8:5: 

Under the apple-tree I will awaken thee, 

i. e ., will break in on thee in the bridal chamber, under the 
caresses of the bridegroom. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are certain points of contact 
between the idyls of Theocritus and the Song of Songs, never¬ 
theless it would be hazardous to form the conclusion that the 
Hebrew poet borrowed from the Greek poet or Greek poetry in 
general. In the nature of the case, the themes of the Song of 
Songs and the idyls of Theocritus are somewhat similar, and it is 
only natural that a similarity of theme should occasion a choice 
of similar language. And after all, the language of love is the 
language of the heart the world over. In this way many of these 
parallel passages may be explained, as the parallels quoted are 
not sufficiently numerous or striking to warrant the assertion 
of the dependence of the Hebrew writer upon Greek literary 
models, although it is not impossible that the compilation of the 
Song of Songs is later than the idyls of Theocritus. The Song 
of Songs is not the work of one poet, but a collection of popular 
love-ditties. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON AMOS 2:7 AND 8:4. 

2:7.—That Wellhausen’s solution of the difficulty in the clause 
TWO y^K"*fflyby » though accepted by Nowack, is 

not correct, has long been evident to me. In spite of Professor Toney’s 
ingenious explanation of Wellhausen’s emendation (in Jour . Bibl. Lit , 
Vol. XV, pp. 161 sq.) the riddle remains. I venture to offer another 
solution. 

The LXX has not understood the clause, for it refers D^BfcWDil to 
in the previous verse, but it may yet have preserved the underlying 
original Hebrew text well. Wellhausen is evidently right when he takes 
D^BfcWDn* following LXX and Targum, as coming from (!TjfcW5 

secondary form), but he is wrong when he says that LXX does not seem 
to have read y*1fct *IB? b?; as reason he gives “denn ra warovyra M 
tov x©vv rr}* yfj* ist ein vOllig unkonstruirbarer Nachtrag und kann sich 
neben koX itcov8v\i[ov els K£<f>a\as im&x&v nicht halten” (Skizzen, V, p. 72). 
This is not convincing. 

The LXX text, t h warovyra ivl tov yrjs tuu t/coySvXi(oy elg 

*€<f>a\is irrwxuv, presupposes as the underlying Hebrew text : 

■pR-iarb? D'BRmn 
D"b“J 7DK-I vn 

~ i 

The only difference from the Massoretic text is the koI htov&vkiioy, which 
presupposes SiS 1 ! 1 ! y'yjjl; in other words, the y*1 of y^K stood twice 
in the text ST) (compare Amos 4:1, Since there 

is no other case where y^p is construed with 3, it is perhaps best to 
omit the n of IDfcCQ. The meaning of this Hebrew text, which LXX 
evidently misunderstood, is: 

Who trample (crush) to the dust of the earth 
and oppress the poorest of alt 

D^bT IDfcO is not the head of the poor, but the very poorest, b? = bs • 
But not only the LXX, but also the Peshitto, presupposes this Hebrew 
text, for it reads: )lna\n^ ^n»anVo ^4^. This text 

is supported also by metrical considerations, for it alleviates the difficulty 
occasioned by the long clause in the Massoretic text. Besides, it was 
very easy for a copyist to omit the yi after he had written already yiS. 
Thus on every hand this text commends itself as the original Hebrew 
text 6f Amos 2:7. It may be that yifct may be omitted as having come 
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into LXX and Feshitio text by dittography. But, on the whole, this 
supposition seems to be unnecessary. 

8:4 rPMbl fPS* D^BKEil .—This verse is intimately 

related to 2:7 and it appears quite natural to expect some help from the 
just restored text of that verse for this one here. ff'BOTDn has, of course, 
the same meaning here as in 2:7. The Feshitto is of no value here, for 
it evades the difficulty by translating: llnaViN The 

LXX translates: ot cjcrpt/fovrc? as to irpon irtvrjra kcu KaraSwaorcvovrcs 
wm;x°vs cwro Trp yiys. Nowack thinks that KaraSuKurrcvovrcs presupposes 
tVlpUSK 1 and compares 4:1. But in 1 Sam. 12:4 the LXX translates 
by fcaraSvwurrcvav, and it is in the highest degree probable that 

LXX presupposes here in Amos 8:4a form of "pi"), which is used in 
Amos 4:1 as a parallel synonym of pTDJ. 1 

The same mistake as in 2:7 seems then to have been made also in 
8:4, for we should read the Hebrew text of the LXX in the second half 
of the verse: SgjV • As to the underlying text of the first 

half, so much is clear that yQH D^BOTDH is presupposed by oc acrpi- 
jSorrcc y c nyr ou But what did LXX translate by os to wpa* ? Evidently a 
word which is represented in the Massoretic text by tPMb. Very 
likely they read tVHTncb ; 2 and “I could easily be interchanged in the 
old script, so that only the fi had crept in. At any rate, whatever as to 
wpm presupposed, the Massoretic TPWDb is in all probability correct and 
original. It is an adverbial expression and should be translated “com¬ 
pletely, altogether,” and should, as the LXX shows, be taken together 
with the first half of the verse. 

The original Hebrew text of Amos 8:4 is then: 

rvnwb frail d'Dkepi 
m*T ’p»r*2r\ 

Ye who crush altogether the needy , 
and oppress the poor of the land. 

The same reasons which were advanced for 2:7 hold good here also, 
except the evidence of the Feshitto. 

Julius A. Beweb. 

Ossmldt Theological Sbmxhabt. 
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JOHNS’ ASSYRIAN DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS. 1 

The first volume aimed at giving the text of all the Assyrian con¬ 
tracts, and did so, as far as the Catalogue pointed them out. The index 
volume to the Catalogue was not then published. Mr. Johns gave also 
the texts of all tablets which the Catalogue suggested might be contracts. 
He has arranged these according to subjects, though, of course, the 
classes are not specifically distinct; and a loan of money, upon security 
of an estate, has many features and more phrases in common with a 
lease of an estate. It is especially difficult to settle the true location of 
small fragments of which the few phrases preserved might suggest more 
than one class. These fragments are generally grouped together at the 
end of the class to which they belong. This method of grouping allows 
the formula of a deed to be made out with greater ease by comparison 
of the variants in a large number of examples. 

The appearance of several reviews of Vol. I made it evident that the 
Catalogue had put many documents of a similar class to the contracts 
under a variety of other headings. Hence Mr. Johns was obliged to 
examine the large classes of documents known as memoranda, reports, 
lists of persons and of objects. Though only a few of these turned out 
to belong to contracts, they were often concerned with the transfer of 
property and came under the head of the sub-title of the work. They 
therefore formed an appropriate addition to the contents of the first 
volume. There are presented in these two volumes the text of 1228 
tablets, or fragments. One cause of great changes in certain of the 
texts, reproduced afresh in the second volume, has been the discovery of 
joins. This is no mere happy chance, but the result of careful thought 
and painstaking search through the fragments to find a missing piece. 
Small as these tablets mostly are, some now consist of a dozen pieces 
reunited after centuries of separation. There are some 120 joins already 
announced, and many more will follow in future volumes, as we judge 
from the preface of Vol. III. 

These texts range over the whole seventh century B. C., though they 
are chiefly from the time of Sennacherib and his successors. They 
include documents as late as the time of Asur-etil-il&ni, to whom belong 

i Assyrian Deeds and Documents Recording the Transfer of Property. Includ¬ 
ing the so-called private contracts, legal decisions, and proclamations preserved in the 
Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum. Chiefly of the seventh century B. C. Copied, 
collated, arranged, abstracted, annotated, and indexed by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A. 
Vol. I (1808, 573 pp.): Cuneiform Texts; VoL II (1901, 308+383 pp.): Additional Cuneiform 
Texts, Introduction, Officials, Metrology; Vol. Ill (1901, 599 pp.): Money Loans, Legal 
Decisions, Deeds of Sale, Slave Sales. Cambridge: Deighton Bell dk Co. 
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the chasten Nos. 650 and 806. A very large number of them are dated, 
and among the Eponyms named a great many evidently belong to the 
period after B. C. 668 when the copies of the Eponym Canon break off. 
With the indications furnished by these documents, Mr. Johns believes 
he can account for nearly every year down to the fall of Nineveh. The 
Older in which they are to be placed is, however, not definitely fixed at 
present. Such notes of time as that the Eponymy of Nabtl-sar-abteu 
follows that of Sagabbu, at an interval of six years, or that a group of 
Eponyms must be closely allied because of the business of one official 
being confined to their years, will go far to fix the order of what Mr. 
Johns calls post-canon Eponyms. As long, however, as we have no 
means of fixing the events of a year to one Eponymy there will be 
little value in knowing the mere succession of the Eponyms. 

In another way the contracts may prove of value. Scattered and 
obscure as the hints are, they are often suggestive. The presence of 
Egyptian names among the slaves, references to the Gimirrai, to a great 
drought, or a great downpour, when there was heavy rain for two days 
and nights, help to fill in the picture sketched in outline by the his¬ 
torical inscriptions. The great wealth of personal names, not only 
Assyrian and Babylonian, but Aramaic, Egyptian, Elamite, Jewish, 
Arabic, as well as possibly Persian on the one side, and Cilician on the 
other, is a mine of treasures for students of the early fortunes of those 
peoples. These have been freely used in KAT In . 

But it is not so much with these side issues that Mr. Johns concerns 
himself. He promises to register for us all the proper names; and notes 
the bearing of many casual notices upon history; but his object is to 
sy s t ematize the legal formulae and the purpose of the documents them- 
selves. He tries to set out what they meant to the men who wrote them. 
The absorbing interest of the writer was the business in hand, the trans¬ 
fer of some property and the rendering of that transfer a binding deed. 
This is rather dry reading to the man on the lookout for discoveries, but 
it is painfnlj plodding work that has to be done. When it is finished, 
there will be no difficulty in placing at once any new legal documents 
that turn up. The want of material, as much as the want of method, 
preve n ted previous writers on contracts from solving many problems. 
They may have had rare insight. Op pert and Peiser certainly had, but 
the finest insight cannot dispense with knowledge. Mr. Johns disposes 
with many guesses, which were undoubtedly shrewd, but inconsistent 
with the facts now made known. He himself shows little insight into 
many “dark sayings ; n but seems to prefer to arrange the facts, so that 
they may be got at easily by others. Perhaps he shows too great readi¬ 
ness to accept every suggestion made to him by Professor Jensen, who 
has seen the proof sheets. 

The second volume also contains some rather long introductions on 
the general features of the tablets, on the many officials who figure in 
them, and on the system of weights and measures, including money. 
A great deal of this is not new, but had been scattered by many con 
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tributors, through many periodical publications, and it may be useful 
to have the mass collected together in one book. The collection of the 
scattered hints concerning many of the well-known officials, such as the 
mysterious rab BI LUL, may help someone to find a clew to their real 
duties and standings. Sometimes Mr. Johns points out interesting con¬ 
clusions, as when he shows that while there was no marked abstention 
from business on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th days of the month, as one 
would expect if a Sabbath were kept, there was almost total abstinence 
from business on the 19th day. So, too, the occurrences of Ve-Adar are 
noted and prove to be quite out of keeping with Mahler’s Chronological 
Tables. As a rule, however, Mr. Johns gets his facts together and leaves 
them to lead to any conclusion or none as the reader will. He can 
speculate also, e. g., witness his inquiry into the question whether the 
Assyrians coined money or not. 

In the third volume the examination of the documents one by one 
with a transliteration and translation of critical passages begins. The 
members of any one class are so much like one another that the full 
translation is needed only for the first example of the class. This is 
chosen so as to exhibit the best specimen of the class characteristics. 
In some cases it is followed by others nearly as good, in some cases it 
is quite alone. But when the reader has had the best specimen of the 
sort put before him, it is easy to point out the interesting variants, and 
varied side issues which other members of the class may show. Indeed, 
a full transliteration and translation for each one of the documents 
would swell the book to nine or ten volumes. This volume deals with 
loans of money, advances of goods or money, with or without interest, 
legal decisions, deeds of sale, as far as the general formula of a deed can 
be separated from the individual details of the case; followed by the 
deeds of sale which concern slaves, male and female, or in families. 
Some very interesting questions arise out of these documents. Mr. 
Johns concludes that the advance of money or goods was not a loan for 
the sake of interest to the lender, but an accommodation customarily con¬ 
ceded by the landlord to a tenant and by him expected when temporarily 
unable to carry on his farming, without assistance. Hence these loans 
are without interest until harvest. The rent doubtless was paid in kind 
and was either a fixed share, one-third, perhaps, of the harvest, or an 
estimated average yield, GlS BAB. When there was no such bond of 
common interest between landlord and tenant, the borrower had to 
deposit a security. This was often of a nature to be profitable to the 
holder, and then the profit was a set-off against the interest. Consign¬ 
ments of property in lieu of interest, when this was already due; and a 
variety of fragments, some of which are doubtfully assigned to this 
class, close a group whose unity is more or less authenticated by the 
fact that the shape chosen by the Assyrian scribe for these tablets is 
nearly always the same. 

Mr. Johns has taken quite a new view of the legal decisions. He 
rejects the view of Oppert that the aba was a judicial official; and of 
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Dr. Bezold that any contract-shaped tablet containing the word ddnu 
may be a legal decision. He confines the term to documents setting 
forth such a decision as was given by a judge, and embodied in a formula 
which is perfectly distinct and available for classification. The general 
formula of a deed of sale is a long one, full of phrases and terms calcu¬ 
lated to exclude every plea for a revision of the contract. Much of it is 
taken up with clauses attaching exorbitant penalties to various breaches 
of contract. The terms in which these are expressed doubtless go back 
to a high antiquity and do not seem to have been composed for the occa¬ 
sion. They suggest that the scribes kept deeds of sale ready drafted 
and merely filled in names and descriptions of the property to suit the 
special case. It seems doubtful whether these penalties were ever really 
exacted, and in practice a compromise was probably effected; the 
wronged party taking whatever compensation he was able to extract and 
abstaining from exacting the uttermost. Thus, for example, when a 
defaulter was bound to devote his eldest son or daughter by fire to some 
god, it is likely that life-long service was accepted instead. Whether 
such a penalty implies the existence of human sacrifices at one time in 
Assyria is a difficult question which would take too long to discuss here. 

After a long chapter on the clauses which go to form the usual text 
of a deed of sale, Mr. Johns gives a table of notation, which enables him 
to label his deeds of sale, according to the presence or absence of par¬ 
ticular clauses. This table conveys, in a line, a summary of a page of 
comment. 

Then follows a chapter on the slave sales. A short but fairly 
exhaustive summary of what these documents contribute to our knowl¬ 
edge of the condition of slaves in Assyria opens the discussion. Many 
of the issues raised by the more miscellaneous collections published by 
Strassmaier and Peiser are left untouched, as they are not raised by 
these documents. It is maintained that the sales were made by private 
persons or merchants of the royal officials to replenish the royal house¬ 
holds, or palaces, chiefly, if not entirely, at Nineveh. Mr. Johns devotes 
a great deal of space to collecting together all the occurrences of a par¬ 
ticular name on first meeting with it. Hence a reference by means of 
the index can be made to some one page on which will be found all or 
nearly all the occurrences of the name. No effort seems to be made, 
however, to discriminate between the several persons who may have 
borne the same name. It is obvious that the same person cannot always 
be intended. 

Very full indexes of proper names, personal and local, of words com¬ 
mented upon and of subjects incidentally referred to, complete the 
volume. Here will be found many hints of service to biblical students, 
to those interested in the origin of institutions and to those who are 
anxious to increase the Semitic vocabularies. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Johns did not publish the Aramaic legends, 
or dockets which occur on many of these tablets. He seems to have 
abstained from doing so, from a desire not to prejudice the monograph 
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on the subject which Dr. J. H. Stevenson had in preparation. But in 
the discussions on the dockets which are actually found on tablets with 
which he has to deal, Mr. Johns gives his own readings of these impor¬ 
tant contributions to the subject. This he was, of course, bound to do. 
Whether what he has said will stand the test of expert examination, 
remains to be seen. At any rate, he admits that more careful attention 
to the Aramaic would have saved him from some misreadings of the 
cuneiform. He does not figure the seals either. This would probably 
require photography, and any discussion of them would be premature 
without special study. He seems to hold out some hope of a selection 
of figures for the somewhat vague appendix which he continually prom¬ 
ises, but which seems as far off as ever. 

Students of comparative law and of early institutions will find much 
to interest them and to carry back the origin of many things to an 
eastern source and an early date. 

Bobebt Fbanois Habpeb. 

Tm Univhesity or Chicago. 


SOCIN ON ARABIC POETRY. 1 

It is hard to find a side on which to approach, to describe, to estimate, 
such a work as this without leaving other sides untouched or unempha¬ 
sized which are at least as worthy of primary treatment. How could a 
reviewer of the time have dealt adequately with Sir William Jones’s ver¬ 
sion of the Mu'allaqat , how with the first version of the Arabian Nights , 
how even with Terrick Hamilton’s Antarf There were beginnings in 
these, there were aspects, literary, sociological, linguistic, which then 
could have been only dimly apprehended, and the fulness of whose 
sweep and width, backward and forward, as history and as influence, 
none then could have gauged. 

So it is with the present book. In spite of the drily scientific atti¬ 
tude and tone which are painfully maintained in it, there can be no mis¬ 
taking the fact that here there is a new thing—a thing, at least, for the 
first time known in any of its fulness—with which the history of the 
race and the history of literature must now deal. Further, this thing is 
not of the dead past as were the Mu'allaqat , nor does it live in fairy¬ 
land as do the Nights , but it is an existent reality in our day, a genuine 
literary revelation and force, as absolutely fresh as the scraps of barbaric 
verse which may come to us from tribes in Africa or South America, and 
infinitely more perfect and true. Those are of interest to us only because 
men have sung them; these, which we have here, we can treasure for 
themselves. 

It will be well first to state shortly what is contained in this book. 
Following in the traces of Wallin and Wetzstein, and largely under the 

i Diwan aus Chotbalahahzhh. Geaammelt, dbersetst nnd erl&ntert tod Albert Socin. 
Herauggegeben von Hans Sfeumme. Ill Theile. Deg XIX Bandeg der Abhandlungen der 
philologiach-higtorigchen Clagge der kOniglichen g&chgigchen Geeellschaft der Wiggen- 
Bchaften. Leipzig: 1900,1901. W+800, iv+146, x+854 pp. 
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stimulus of a university colleg on modern Arabian poetry held by the 
latter in Berlin, the late Professor Socin, during his stay in the East in 
1869-70, made it an object to collect and study specimens of this desert 
poetry. These he worked at with the same elaborate care in transcrip¬ 
tion and exposition which he had given to his similar studies in Kurdish 
and modern Aramaic. In part, the poems were dictated to him from 
memory and, in part, read from a manuscript collection which he 
picked up, a aafina to be used by a wandering reciter, much such in 
appearance and purpose as that careless but priceless manuscript of 
Aucassin et Nicolette , which alone has preserved to us the old romance. 
In Arabia proper Professor Socin does not seem himself to have ever 
been; Mesopotamia and the Arab 'Iraq were the farthest which he 
reached. Nor do the reciters whom he employed seem to have been of 
remarkable ability. It is left in doubt, even, to what extent they were 
professional rawis and to what mere amateurs. The best, a man of the 
tribe of 'Aqel and a native of Brede, had himself made verses in his 
youth, but, later, had turned, after a fashion, to sacred learning. Socin 
considered him “sicher einer der beaten Kenner der heutigen Nedschd- 
poesie,” but for so strong an opinion there seems little ground. Certain 
only is that he was the best that Socin found outside of Arabia. If he 
had himself penetrated to Brede, Hail or Riad, the case would probably 
have been different. Another far inferior reciter was from Aneze in 
Nejd, and a third still worse was from northern Qasa, which cannot be 
reckoned to the true Arabia. From this last, however, the manuscript 
spoken of above was obtained. So there grew up what Professor Socin 
calls, not inaptly, a kind of Hamdsa, a collection of poems written down 
in Arabic and transcription with translation, introductory remarks as to 
the occasion of each and glosses on the difficult words and phrases—the 
basis at least for future labor. 

These recitations, then, and the manuscript in question form the 
basis of the present book. Professor Socin kept them lying by him, 
apparently, for nearly thirty years and then turned to study them again 
with the assistance of what material he could elsewhere gather. Of that 
the first part was the Collegienheft , containing his notes from Wetzstein’s 
lectures, dealing with the poems which Wallin had published in ZDMO ., 
Vols. V and VI, and with some from Wetzstein’s own collection. Second, 
and perhaps more important, were the three manuscripts brought back 
by Charles Huber from Nejd and now preserved in the library of the 
University of Strassburg. There were other scraps, also, gathered here 
and there, but nothing else of account The collections of Landberg 
and Wetzstein were inaccessible. On this basis, then, the book is built 
up, and after the following plan: First is given the material of the 
diwan itself in Arabic text and transcription throughout, printed page 
for page, and with a running commentary at the foot of each page. The 
transcription is the basis and the Arabic text is given, from manuscripts 
or by reconstruction, mostly as a concession to those weaker brethren 
who prefer to read Arabic in Arabic characters. The commentary consists 
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partly of original glosses derived from the reciters mentioned above 
and partly of notes by Professor Socin himself. In the reconstruction 
of the text, so far as that was attempted, the editor was guided in the 
first instance by metrical considerations, and, secondly, by grammar and 
the analogy of the language. Yet but little attempt has been made to 
restore the poems into their presumed original form as to order and 
number of verses, etc. Even when the same qa$tda existed in several 
recensions, manuscript or oral, it was apparently felt that there were no 
adequate materials for such restoration. The utmost achieved has been 
to deal with each verse separately. It is significant for the importance 
which Professor Socin attached to meter that the gaps in the text are 
marked in metrical signs; at these points there must originally have 
stood such and such a combination of long and short syllables. At the 
end of this first part on the text come a number of excursus dealing 
with points which could be better treated when grouped; e. g n the camel 
and its saddle, weapons, parts of the body, etc. These are singularly 
useful and informing; the only pity is that they do not extend further, 
as, e. over the camel-litter. The second part consists of a translation 
of the texts, with some few notes added. This translation is, of purpose, 
fiat and dull to a degree. All more ornate language has been carefully 
avoided, and the utmost simplicity and exactness of rendering attempted. 
Some few passages have been left in the decent obscurity of the original; 
unfortunately, they, as usual, are of high importance sociologically and 
as pictures of manners. The third part covers the introduction, glossary 
and indices with the final notes of the editor. The introduction extends 
to 214 pages, of which 174 are devoted to an analysis of the grammar and 
20 to the meters. All is of the first importance and is a most weighty 
contribution to Arabic dialectology. In it we learn what Professor 
Socin s opinion was of the texts presented. They are of two kinds, 
literary and popular, couched in essentially different dialects. The 
literary dialect is one which has to be learned even by the natives of 
central Arabia; the popular dialect, called nabfi, is their mother-tongue. 
It is interesting to find that the name of the despised peasantry who 
spoke broken Arabic in the early days has now passed over to mean, even 
in Arabia itself, the Arabic of common life. In the first are written, 
recited, and sung qopdos, similar in all essentials to the qafidas of 
classical Arabic; in the second are sung and recited such songs and 
tales as appeal to the people. The first is part of a literary development 
extending from the poems of Imr al-Qays to those of the court poets 
today at Brede, Qail, or Riad; in the second is the truly popular poetry 
of Arabia. In the first at least five of the old meters can be recognised— 
among which totrtl is overwhelmingly the most frequent, and the lan¬ 
guage is much the same foe the whole of Arabia, being a literary lingua 
franc o apart from the common speech. On the Texed question of trab 
in modern Arabic Professor Socin had, as is well known, a very definite 
opinion. Whether that opinion would have held if he had himself 
traveled in Arabia proper may be a question, but it is here laid down 
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absolutely that in the popular speech of central Arabia there is no proper 
i'rab and that it is a question whether i'rab still plays any part even in 
the literary tradition. This is especially directed against Palgrave. It 
is certainly a great pity that the only Arabists in the exact sense who 
have ever visited Nejd should have been Wallin and Palgrave. Neither 
Doughty, Euting, Huber, Nolde, Pelly, or the Blunts would claim such 
a title, and even Palgrave himself had received no modem training. 
Palgrave’s veracity, of course, is in strong doubt, yet Wallin’s report, 
apart from picturesqueness of statement, essentially supports him, and 
Landberg found with Bedawi tribes near Jidda practically the same 
linguistic phenomena. It is quite intelligible that travelers entering 
Arabia and speaking and understanding only the broken Arabic of 
Syria should have been met with the same kind of talk. Throughout 
this whole section Socin shows a marked hostility to Palgrave—shared, 
it is true, by many other Arabists—which he supports in every possible 
way. One is a story picked up from the Jesuit fathers at Ghazir that 
Palgrave got no farther than the Gy5f, was stopped there by illness, and 
reached al-Qasa by another route, while his native companion went on 
through Arabia. Yet, though he passes it on, Socin evidently gave no 
great credence to this story; it might easily have arisen after Palgrave 
had left the Society of Jesus. Against it all is to be set Stumme’s note 
(iii, p. 340) that Glaser had added to Socin’s manuscript at this point 
numerous notes in defense of Palgrave. Of these Stumme wished to make 
use, but Glaser refused his permission—a most unfortunate reticence 
on the part of a scholar not famous for reticence. That Palgrave was a 
bete noire to Socin is evident throughout; e. p., iii, pp. 5,9. Finally, the 
glossary of nearly eighty pages contains what perhaps in the end will be 
the most valuable philological side of the book. It is worked out with 
the greatest care and shows Professor Socin’s wide knowledge of Arabic 
dialects at its best. The texts will be replaced by others more perfect; 
the sketch of grammar is more or less tentative and does not rest on a 
deep and recent knowledge of the Nejd dialect as actually spoken; this 
lexicographical element will probably be the most abiding. 

Definite criticism of so monumental a work, left us by a master who 
has now gone to his rest, can be little in place. All that the following 
notes will attempt, therefore, is to bring out the character of the book 
and its probable place in our knowledge of Arabia. First, as to the 
texts: there are already in existence and in European hands two great 
collections of such poetry as is here, and from these it may be that the 
next step will be taken. They are those of Wetzstein and of Landberg. 
With regard to both it was certainly unfortunate that the whole body of 
material could not have been worked up together by one scholar. The 
qapdas would certainly have attained a more perfect form. The problem 
here, indeed, is almost exactly that which met the second generation of 
Arabic humanists when they attempted to arrange, to correct, and to 
explain the spoils of poetry gathered by the first generation in the desert. 
The parallelism is most complete. In both cases we have a large poetical 
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literature existing partly in 8afinas y the books of words used by the 
wandering reciters, and partly carried in the memory, subject to all 
manner of corruptions, dislocations, imperfections; this is in a formal 
literary dialect varying more or less from the language of common life; 
each, too, is connected with the other by unbroken desoent; the poets of 
today with their reciters are the heirs in the right line of the heathen 
singers before Muhammad and their rdwis. To both, then, enter from 
without eager gatherers, students, editors. They try to learn this lan¬ 
guage of the desert and to steep themselves in this literature. They 
build up complete poems out of fragments, reject interpolations, collect 
the poems of each poet separately, purify the texts from the blunders of 
reciters and equip them with commentaries and introductions. Unhap¬ 
pily, in this new invasion of the desert, we have not yet got so far; we 
are still at the stage of collecting and studying line by line. The object, 
too, of some at least of us is different. The sternly scientific attitude 
toward these songs which sees in them only stuff for grammar and 
lexicon would hardly have been intelligible to the earlier humanists who, 
however much they professed to hunt them for the light they cast on the 
Qur’an, had a full feeling for their beauty and rolled their strong, sweet 
lines with delight from their lips. In these present songs, in spite of 
loss and corruptions, the flash of the old beauty still lives, and it is hard 
to understand Socin’s attitude when he judges that the people of Nejd 
have no right to be proud of them. Any people might be proud of such 
a sweep in literature, from the sixth to the twentieth century. Unhap¬ 
pily, the translation gives little chance to judge of this. It has been 
made on the severest principles of literal accuracy and elaborate pro- 
«aicnes8; in it is no touch of the glint and glamor of the originals. For 
that it is necessary to turn to the Arabic, and the student of literature at 
large is thus shut out from a source the value of which for him would be 
high. Another point to which Socin seems hardly to have done justice 
is the feeling for rhythm and meter among the Arabs. Here he is at 
odds with the experience of both Sachau and Landberg and with his 
own essential principles. It is hard to see how it can be possible, if the 
Arabs have no special feeling for rhythm and meter, to apply metrical 
schemes with any certainty to correct their texts. Yet that is precisely 
the point in which Socin’s method differs from that of older investigators, 
Wetzstein for example. Generally, indeed, it is to be regretted that 
Socin, on this and on other sides, should have been limited to so few 
representatives of the Nejd literary culture. His authorities may have 
been deficient in metrical feeling, just as they were evidently deficient 
in their tradition and interpretation of texts. There have been eminent 
European actors, for that matter, who had the queerest ideas about the 
meaning, and even wording, of certain passages in their parts. As for 
the general status of letters in Nejd, the mere fact that the edition of 
at-T&bari’s Tafstr, which is being printed at Cairo, is based on a manu¬ 
script in the library of the Emirs of the family of ar-Rashidat IJail, 
should make us pause at too hasty generalization. It is highly probable 
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that a well-read Arabist who could make himself a persona grata would 
find there not only manuscripts, but an intelligent interest in them and 
knowledge of them. Arabia does not consist of Bedawin only. 

What, now, to sum up, is the new thing which we have here ? The 
book has, as was said at first, very many sides. It touches the Old Testa¬ 
ment in ii, 142, for example, where Hoe. 7:14 is explained; folklore in 
ii, 64, where the use of different suits of armor by the hero of a tale is 
touched; the old Arabic poetry in ii, 66, where we have a parallel to 
vs. 66 of the Mu'allaqa poem of 'Antara. But the new thing which this 
book brings is the fact that in Arabia at the present day we have a lineal 
and legitimate descendant of the old classical poetry, of the same stuff 
and kind as to nature and as to art. If it could only be made accessible 
and real to students of literature! But that will come. 

The editor, Professor Stumme, Socin’s successor at Leipzig, has done 
his work admirably. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Habttobd, Com. 


ON ECCLESIASTICUS. 1 

The present volume forms the concluding part of a work which all 
students of the Old Testament will regard with interest, namely, a com¬ 
plete and uniform publication of all those portions of the Hebrew text 
of Bar Sira which are thus far known. The first volume, which was 
published in 1898, contained chaps. 39:15—49:11, and was reviewed for 
this Journal in the October number of the year 1898, pp. 42-48. The 
plan and method of the present volume are the same as those of its 
predecessor, and for some of the leading characteristics the reader may 
be referred to the former review. 

The portion of Ecclesiasticus here published includes chaps. 3:6— 
16:26 (numbered 16:24 in both text and commentary, but not in the 
Introduction); parts of 18,19, 20 (omitted on the title page), 25 and 26; 
30:11 (incorrectly printed “31:11 ” on the title page)—33:3; 35:9 (title 
page, “35:19”)—38:27 ; 49:12c (title page, “49:11”)—51:30. The 
Hebrew text is printed on the left-hand page, the French translation on 
the right-hand page, while the lower half of either page is occupied with 
critical notes, chiefly of a textual character. An Introduction of seventy 
pages gives a description of the four manuscript fragments on which the 
text is based, and discusses some of the most important questions relat¬ 
ing to the origin and affinities of this new Hebrew version. At the end 
of the book there is a long list of corrections and additions, both to this 
volume and to the preceding one. 

Students of Bar Sira will look first of all to see what conclusion M. 
L6vi has reached as to the age and authority of this Hebrew text. In 
his former publication, he defended the thesis that the newly found ver- 

i L'EoclA aiASTiquB, on la Bagasse de JAsns, fils de Sira. Texte original hAbreu AditA, 
tradnit et commontA par Israel LAri. Qenxiftme partie. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1901. lxx + 
*48 pp. 
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sion is not a translation, but a survival from the original; this opinion 
he retracted, however, in the following year. He now presents anew 
and at some length (pp. xviii-xlv) the evidence afforded by the frag¬ 
ments which have more recently come to light, and decides, as most of 
the best scholars have done, that this Hebrew is in the main a genuine 
survival from the original. He recognizes in the acrostic psalm, chap. 
51, on the other hand, a translation from the Syriac, and shows that 
many double readings and corrections in the text, throughout the book, 
owe their origin to the influence of this same version. Such doublets 
are printed by him in the translation in a different variety of type, so as 
to be readily distinguished. 

The critical notes do not form the most important part of M. L6vi’s 
work, though they are sometimes excellent. His generally conservative 
attitude toward the text of these fragments deserves praise. The diffi¬ 
culties in the way of emendation and restoration are enormous here, 
and mere ingenuity is likely to be thrown away. The only method of 
procedure likely to achieve important gains is the one which he himself 
describes (p. xlvi), namely, a rigorous criticism of every verse and every 
word with the constant aid of the materials of both early and late 
Hebrew and of the old versions. To this may be added, that the ver¬ 
sions themselves should be subjected to a more rigorous criticism than 
they have thus far received; and that the task of restoring the original 
text belongs of right only to those who are thoroughly (not superficially) 
acquainted with Hellenistic Greek and Syriac, as well as with Hebrew. 

M. L6vi gives considerable attention to the numerous and noticeable 
points of contact, both in thought and phrase, between Bar Sira and 
some of the classical Greek writers. His conclusion, expressed with due 
caution, is that the Hebrew sage was familiar with many of the master¬ 
pieces of Greek literature, such as the tragedies of Euripides and the 
didactic poems of Theognis. Admitting that the points of correspond¬ 
ence in general are in such ideas as are common to all moralists, of 
whatever age or nation, he nevertheless holds that the most natural 
explanation of these literary phenomena is to be found in the inclina¬ 
tion toward Greek culture of which he finds other evidence in the book., 
Here, as in other points, those who do not agree with M. Levi’s conclu¬ 
sions will nevertheless find his argument instructive. 

It is to be hoped that these fragments of Bar Sira will be widely 
read and studied by students of Hebrew; and to all such, whether 
teachers or pupils, this present work is to be recommended. 

Charles C. Tobbet. 

Yalb Univbmitt. 
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THE POETIC FORM OF THE FIRST PSALM * 

Bt Paul Haupt, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, lid. 

It is generally supposed that the poetic form of the first psalm 
is imperfect. Reuse says in his posthumous translation of the 
! Old Testament 1 that the language of this psalm is plain and clear, 
but that there are no regular verses or stanzas. 3 Duhm remarks 
in his commentary 1 that there seem to be no strophes 4 in the 
first psalm, but only irregular stichoi, whose style and phraseology 
a approximate to prose. He considers the alliteration in the open¬ 
ing words, UTfcCl an awkward cacophony, and believes 

that the use of the relative pronoun is prosaic rather than poetic. 
But in the first line, *jbn Kb"*flDK UPKSl , the relative pro¬ 
noun could not be dispensed with, and in the following lines the 
rhythm shows "TOR to be due, in two cases, to scribal expansion. 
Glossators have often inserted the relative pronoun where it was 
omitted by the original authors. 8 On the other hand, Duhm 
remarks that fTST) at the beginning of v. 8 is more vivid than 
the prosaic ST5T " , 3, and that blTO is used exclusively in poetry. 
This, however, would not prove much, since the first line of v. 8 
is a quotation from Jer. 17,8 (a post-Jeremianic addition), 7 just 
as the preceding second line of v. 2 is based on Josh. 1,8 (a Deu- 
teronomistic expansion). 

V * Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New York, 
D^oember SI, 1902. For the abbreviations used in this paper see my Book of Canticles (Chi¬ 
cago, 1902), p. 17 = Hkbraica, 18, 207. 

? 129 
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The view, maintained by Baethgen, 8 that Pa. 1 is quoted in 
Josh. 1,8 (and Jer. 17,8),* and that it must therefore have been 
composed, at the latest, in the sixth century B. C., is untenable. 
The argument that a prose writer may quote a poet, but not vice 
versd , is not valid: poets often quote, or allude to, the Scriptures. 
Ps. 1 (as well as Ps. 2* which seems to have been composed for 
the coronation of the first Hasmonean king of the Jews, Aristo- 
bulus, the eldest son of the Maccabean conqueror John Hyrcanus, 
in 104 B. C.) 10 is a Maccabean psalm. 11 

Sievers says in his Metrische Siudien , u p. 600, that Ps. 1 con¬ 
tains so much that is exceptional and objectionable from a metrical 
point of view that it is impossible to decide whether these imper¬ 
fections are due to subsequent corruption of the text or to the lack 
of poetic skill on the part of the original author. In v. 2 Sievers 
proposes to omit the allusion to Josh. 1,8, PEiT VrnrOI, as a 
doublet of the preceding HTP rH*lTG; but it is sufficient to 
read, with Lagarde* and Duhm, 8 HTTP MIT'S; 14 and the meter 
becomes quite smooth if we transpose tSBH, thus reading, 

rnrr narrn tan dk-s. 

This psalm is composed in u with two beats in each 

hemistich. The principal changes necessary for the restoration 
of the poetic form are the transposition of *EfcBn and the trans¬ 
position of "TCTTtb which must be combined with at 

the end of the second verse. The verb for both ETTEP KUO* 
and trson -jTnV* is -jbm<b. The three verbs -]bn, TB, 
undoubtedly form a climax (so Ibn Ezra, Hugo Grotius, and 
J. D. Michaelis).” In v. 3 "ObB, which is wanting in the original 
passage Jer. 17,8 here quoted, 7 must be canceled as an explana¬ 
tory gloss.* In v. 4 Sievers rightly omits "HER before the relative 
clause rm but the relative pronoun must be omitted 

also in the preceding clause, irbs* rtEPTT^bSI, which does 
not mean, And whatsoever he (the righteous) does, prospers, but. 
And all that it (the tree) produces thrives; whatever it bears, all 
ripens* ® paraphrases correctly, “WM ^b^bci "tb^b bwl 
nbSEI, and all its fruit-buds which it puts forth, develop into 
seed-bearing fruit and thrive; cf. TEK TT23b rfCP - *"*S y? 
*n Vff Gen. 1,11. On the tree of the righteous there are no 
blind buds, neither are his enterprises nipped in the bud. €f 
repeats Ip fctb after DTO"fl, and the meter requires this repeti¬ 
tion ;" p sb, solemnly pronounced, is a full hemistich,* Not so 
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the wicked, not so!! We occasionally pronounce No, sir!! in this 
emphatic manner. In the same way the meter requires the 
repetition of itb before D^tDH (v. 5).* 

At the end of v. 4 (3 adds awo wpoadmov 7779 7779 . This is not 
a doublet of the translation of "p"b5 25 at the beginning of the 
following verse, as Duhm* supposes, but the misplaced end of the 
last verse. The conclusion of this psalm is mutilated. We can 
hardly believe that it ended with the ominous statement *75^* 
or Y^ST^E ® 25 “QfcfcFl; there must have been a more auspicious 
final fine, perhaps “iTlbl* UTRPI *'1®K ;* cf. Pa. 144, 

15. If we add this euphemistic conclusion 27 we have a poem of 
three stanzas, 2 * each stanza consisting of five D^bCE 16 with two 
beats in each hemistich, just as in the first stanza of the poem, 
in the Book of Canticles, which I have designated as Springtide 
of Love . 22 

The Hebrew text of Ps. 1 must be restored as follows: 

nbn Kb—ro« ursn 1 

Ml II 

□triton -p*n*i trywi npa 
:aw*b [tay-ab] o-sb aw“iaa*i 

I I l •• l 

j }rrirr n's'i'-a {tsbh} nips 2 
inV’bi db*p narr *irmroi 

11 11 

tra-b* bin® yy$ rrm 3 

l 1 Til 

IFIDO IFF T» TB* 

1 * 1 11 

iirbs 1 ' rrar^ _ b 5 *i Va-ab nbn 
■fp 1 »b’ D'ycnn ip’^b 4 
:()rrn win* yup nsra 

tDB®B3 tryin iBjrrtb p-by B 
joyro rnya D-stton 'kVi 

oyns fin rnrr rrr-'a 6 

CpSTUBB)’ -ntm mrtn -prp 

:'*mb« rnrr~i®« w«n *n®« 

II * 1 

uw 4 <»> now o) ubo 8 
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This psalm may be translated as follows : 10 


1 HAppy the m&n 

The counsel n of the wicked,® 

Nor in the company of the scAffere* 4 

2 But who tAkee delight 
And recites® His LAw 17 

3 He will bA like a treA, 

Which yiAlds its fruit 
Its leAves never wither, 

4 N6t so the wicked," 

But they are like chAff 

5 ThArefore the wicked" 

Neither the sinners" 

6 For J'hvh kndws 44 

But the cotirse of the wicked" 
HAppy the mAn 


who nAver fdllowed 17 
nor the cotirse of the sinners," 
either stodd or sAt ; 17 
in the feAr® of J'hvh, 
both da£ and night." 

firmly plAnted by «wAter,® 
at the prdper seAson, 
all 0 it beArs ripens. 
n6t s6!!— 

y dispersed by the wind.® 

will not stAnd" in the judgment," 
in the congregAtion of the righteous ;" 
the cotirse of the righteous," 
strays to rtiin and Axile." 
whose Gdd is J'hvh !" 


(•) 8 canala of (ft) which (y) 4 which (Is) 

Hotat. 

(1) Eduard Beuss, Das AUe Testament , vol. 5 (Braunschweig, 
1893), p. 62. 

(2) H. Graetz observes in his critical commentary on the Psalms 
(Breslau, 1882) that the antithetic parallelism in Ps. 1,3. 4 is rather pro¬ 
saic, and that the language of the whole psalm is prosaic. J. D. Michaelis 
stated in his German translation of the Old Testament, part 6 (Gottingen, 
1782), p. 237, that the style of the first psalm was less poetic than that of 
the majority of the other poems in the Psalter. H. Ewald, on the other 
hand, calls the language of Ps. 1 * flowery * ( billhead ); see his Psalmen 
und Klagelieder , third edition (Gottingen, 1866), p. 219. 

(3) Bemh. Duhm, Die Psalmen (Freiburg i. B., 1899). 

(4) The term strophe should be used only of quantitative poetry, 
not of Hebrew accentual poetry. A stanza of two ff'b'CB or double- 
hemistichs (see below, note 15) should be called a couplet; and a stanza 
of three D^bWCi a triplet; c/. below, notes 7 and 10. 

( 6 ) Not recorded in Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation Paronomasia in 
the Old Testament (1894) = Journal of Biblical Literature , 12,105-167 
(1893); c/. Umbreit’s remarks in his commentary on Proverbs (Heidel¬ 
berg, 1826), p. 195. 

(6) See e. g. critical notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 43,1.8; Numbers, 
p. 58,1. 45; p.66,1.8. 

(7) The text of Jer. 17,7. 8 must be arranged in two triplets (c/. 
above, note 4); each line consists of two hemistichs, and each hemistich 
has two beats. In v. 7 mfTQ fitffl*' "TICK is an explanatory gloss; 
not IfTCDM tTSTf as Duhm supposes. The addition of ftED? “TICK 
mSTl was probably suggested by the corresponding hemistich of v. 6 , 
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DlfcO Htty “11DK, just as the Q5r6 {"IKT, instead of the K&thlb KT, 
is an adaptation to f"IK"P fctbl in v. 6 (so, correctly, Streane, The Double 
Text of Jeremiah , Cambridge, 1896). In the same way Ifibj fTSTl 
139") is an explanatory gloss to the following line. We must read as 

follows: jujitaaa rrjrr* “apn -j*ra 7 

trsrby biritt v? 5 8 

TBio n'sxor Var “bn 

ii i >- 


oh sy'S) 
a«T xb 
: tb wfipra 


xt xbi 
rrto nram* 
icrp" xbi 


•jan mby mm «w (mm> mma maa“ n«x ■» («) 

It is not necessary to read, with Graf and Duhm, baV bX7; for baV» 
cf. baiX Dan. 8,2. 3. 6 and DTfl * , ba*' Is. 80,2B; 44,4. The *0 in the 
second hemistich of the second triplet is concessive (cf. critical notes on 
Proverbs, SBOT, p. 89, 1. 43) and for this reason it is stressed. The 
pIDB CjlD of v. 7 should be placed after VICKIE at the end of the first 
triplet. Contrast Comill’s metrical reconstruction in Die metrischen 
StUcke dee Buches Jeremia (Leipzig, 1901), p. 83, also W. Erbt, Jeremia 
und seine Zeit (Gottingen, 1902). 

The preceding verses should be arranged as follows: 


•nan tpk rnrr -iek-to 6 
vhT "itoatroi trjxa rnaa-rwx 
i lib mm ' rnrr -3531 

II I r 


Ca»rrxb] naua 
aia xm-o 
na-ma «(•> :[]nnba-px 


ny-iya rrm 6 
hxt xbi 
•mrrj ]aa*i 


For mrr fBI we must read HliT h 332l (haplography). This poetic 
byform of "pfl should be pointed throughout *332 (based on the analogy 
of "'bHi &c«) not *3p. In Ps. 45,9 (cf. below, note 11) we 
must read nirtEfa "11351 b*bn ]XD ■'bSTl ■'SB (cf. 1 Macc. 3,45) or 
rnriEnD D^EHll 0*^53 (Cf. 1 Macc. 9,39). The relative clause 5Wfc<b 
(not 51DPTKb; 51D1F1 = 51E1F1) at the end of v. 6 must be inserted after 
m"CD, and must be canceled as an explanatory gloss to the 

preceding &ro£ Acyo/tcvov D^"nH • 

(8) Friedrich Baethgen, Die Psalmer i,second edition (Gottingen, 1897). 
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(9) See also Fr. W. Schultz in Strack and ZOckler’s commentary (NOid- 
lingen, 1888). Franz Delitzsch, Psalmen , fifth edition (Leipzig, 1894), 
p. 66, says, Ps. 1 is pre-Jeremianic; c/. also DeWette-Baur, fifth edition 
(Heidelberg, 1856) and contrast Olshausen (1853) and Hupfeld-Nowack, 
third edition (Gotha, 1888), ad loc. 

(10) Ps. 2 consists of four triplets, each triplet (c/. above, note 7) is 

composed of three double-hemistichs. The clauses lrplDtt bjl ffiiT“by 
(v. 2) and ■prflb" 1 DVfl ''SR ‘I have this day created (t. 6., constituted, 
appointed) thee’ (v. 7) are explanatory additions. In the same way 1BR2 
(v. 5) is a gloss to the following "DUFQl, also D"13 (v. 8) and ib^jil 
(v. 11) or rather ib^lTl (Ewald, Graetz); for 3 = Fl cf. my Akkadische 
und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (Leipzig, 1882), p. 166; Beitr&ge zur 
A88yriologie , vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1890), p. 255. The last but one line of Ps. 
2 must be restored as follows: JTT912 12 IplD? HRT2 fTliT 112?; 
the phrase 12 IplDS (* R12 IplM) means ‘Kiss the ground,’ Assyr. 
nussiqfi qaqqara (Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw&rterbuch , p. 486 b , 
below); cf. Job 39,4; post-Biblical 12fl IT© ‘wild ox,’ 12 b© TTTT 
‘wild boar,’ Arab. ^-jJI *Asal el-barr ‘wild honey,’ \y» 

barra n wa-batra n = ferraraariquc(note m© Ezek.26,6.8); contrast 
Journal of Biblical Literature , 19, 3, and Hubert Grimme, Psalmen - 
problems (Freiburg, Switzerland, 1902), p. 21 (Grimme proposes to read: 
■oa ipro mroi Vro); also Cheyne’s remarkable ‘emendations’ in 
his Encyclopcedia Biblica , col. 3950, note 6, and col. 3951. Bachmann, 
Textus Psalmorum Massorethicus (Berolini, 1894), suggested S)R©3n 

!|T * 

5)312 = Erhebet euch (or Wohlan)—sinket in 9 8 Knie! I accept the 
exclamation-mark. The final clause of Ps. 2, b5 "*1©R, is, of 

course, a euphemistic liturgical appendix; see Dr. Grimm’s dissertation 
on this subject (Baltimore, 1901), p. 13; cf. Goldziher’s Abhandlungen 
zur ardbischen Philologie , vol. 1 (Leyden, 1896), pp. 18 ff. (Fetischkraft 
des Wortes) referred to in D. B. Macdonald’s review in the American 
Journal of Theology , vol. 6, 3 (July, 1902), p. 659. For Grimme’s new 
book cf. Nestle’s review in Peiser’s OLZ 6, 34 (Jan. ’03). 

As to 12 in 12 1pl233 > Father Oussani has called my attention to 

the fact that a village near Baalbec is called ^ Barr AliAs 

(or Ili As) ‘Region of Elijah.’ Arab, barr ‘land’ is prefixed (like Assyr. 
m&t and Heb. yiR or fTT©) to several geographical names, e. g. ^ 
HXjJ! Barr el-'Adue (Shore-land) = Morocco (Mauretania Tingi - 
tana); JojiaJI J-fJI el-barr et-taull (The Long Land) = Italy (see 
e. g. Abulfeda’s , ed. Reinaud, Paris, 1840, p. 169,1. 8). 

In modern Arabic we have Barr es-Sftm, instead of Siki 

^L&JI BilAd eS-Sftm, for Syria; Barr FAris for Far- 

sistAn (Hcpctts), ^ Barr el-An Ad 01 = Anatolia (Asia Minor); 
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jsoa j,* Barr Mi$r = Egypt; also the Sudan is called For 

jjA\ *4sal el-barr ‘wild honey* cf. 1 nabfit el- 

barr ‘wild plants* and ,jtjA^ tajauftn el-barr ‘wild animals* 
(Heb. nnicn IWlI and ynnn !WL Assyr. urn Am $eri). 


(11) Esrom Budinger in his Liber Psalmorum paraphrasis Latina 
(GOrlitz, 1580-1) suggested, more than 300 years ago, that Ps. 1 alluded 
to the numerous apostates at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
Maccabees; cf. Rosen miller’s Scholia in Psalmos, second edition (Leip¬ 
zig, 1821), p. 6. In the same way Olshausen (1853) referred this psalm 
to the times of the Syro-Macedonian dominion. Cheyne, on the other 
hand, says in his Bampton Lectures on the Psalter (London, 1891), p. 241, 
that Ps. 1 is pre-Maccabean: ‘it may well have been the introduction to 
a large pre-Maccabean Book of Psalms.’ In the notes to his translation 
of the Psalms in the Parchment Library (London, 1884), p. 215, Cheyne 
stated that ‘this prefatory psalm was evidently written during the fresh 
enthusiasm for Ezra’s law-book (Ezra 8).* According to Graetz (cf. 
above, note 2) Ps. 1 was composed about 200 B. C.; according to Hitzig, 
about 85 B. C. (Alexander Janneeus). Lagarde ( Mittheilungen , 3, 111, 
No. 15) believed that Pss. 1 and 2 were a preface to the Psalter, derived 
from Ps. 83 which he assigned, with Venema, DeWette-Baur, Delitzsch(T), 
to the time of Jehoshaphat (873-849 B. C.); cf. 2 Chr. 20. But Ps. 83 ip 
a Maccabean psalm (just as Pss. 1 and 2); it refers to the coalition 
against the Jews, formed by the neighboring heathen tribes, Edomites, 
Ammonites, &c., after the first exploits of Judas Maccabeus, about 164 
B. C. (cf. 1 Mace. 5; Josephus, Ant. 12, 8); so Diodorus of Antioch 
(about 380 A. D.) and Theodore of Mopsuestia (about 400; cf. ZAT 7, 
56), Salomon Van Til (1690), E. G. Bengel, Hitzig, Hesse, Olshausen, 
Graetz, Cheyne, Baethgen, Duhm. fSL "fllBfct Ps- 83,9 = Syria; cf. 
Wellhausen, ad loc., in the Polychrome Bible. 

I believe that Ps. 1 was written at the time of the Maccabee Jonathan 
(161-143 B. C.), perhaps about 153 B. C. (cf. below, note 45), that is, a 
few years before the nuptials at Ptolemais of Alexander Balas and 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor of Egypt (150 B. C), 
which are celebrated in Ps. 45 ; cf. my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), 
p. 22, note 7 = Hebbaioa, 18, 212. 

Ps. 45 consists of ten couplets (cf. above, note 4) with three beats in 
each hemistich (Sievers: Doppeldreier ), that is the same meter which 
we find in nearly all the songs of the Book of Canticles. The end of the 
title in the Received Text, n’TT forms the first hemistich 

(A love-song with skill I indite) ; for b^DlDK instead of b^DTEtt see my 
Canticles , p. 71, ad Cant. 2,9 (= Hebbaioa, 19,18). In v. 3 DTlbft must 
be omitted (so, too, in w. 7. 8; cf. my remarks in the critical notes on 
Numbers, SBOT, p. 57,1.11, and my translation of Is. 40 in Drugulin’s 
Marksteine, Leipzig, 1902), and at the end of this verse we must insert 
*pim Spin (v- 4), which are not nouns but verbs, coordinated to 
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lit. ‘one blesses, praises, glorifies thee’ (Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 144, d) ; so, 
too, "pTCS v. 8. This impersonal construction is much more frequent 
than is generally supposed, and it is a mistake to change the singular 
in such cases because ffi has the plural; cf. critical notes on Numbers 
(SBOT), p. 43,1. 31 and the cross-references there given. In the same 
way we often find an impersonal singular in Sumerian where the inter¬ 
linear Assyrian version has the plural, e. g., IV R* 4, 28 b : ni-nuna 
tqr-azagft-ta mun-tuma ‘cream which someone brought from a 
clean stable/ Assyr. ximOta (n«^n) sa istu tarba$i elli tlblttni, 
t. e., which they brought. The second -pTTll » at the beginning of v. 6, 
must be pointed ‘•p/THl, following © kcu $vrctvov t and prefixed to “pSSH 
D ^ 33 , T^D , ^ , at the beginning of the following verse ( Thine arrows so 
sharp do thou notch ); tJ^SITD above thy rival , at the end of v. 8, alludes 
to Demetrius I. Soter, the son of Seleucus IV. Philopator (1 Macc. 10, 
SO) > Drsba ni3n and ■pJYHp'O in v. 10 are amplificative plurals (cf. 
critical notes on Proverbs, SBOT, p. 49,1.3), and the H is the H essentia 
(cf. critical notes on Numbers, SBOT, p. 67,1. 46); we must translate, 
But thy most precious jewel is the noble daughter of the great king, who 
is to stand at thy right as thy consort, and this should be preceded by 
v.i3: tbik ores Hprw ibiT “pM nraan- 

The original sequence of the verses in the second half of this psalm 
must have been: 13.10. 9.14.16.11.12.17. V. 16 is a variant to v. 16; 
v. 17 is, of course, addressed to the bride, not to the bridegroom; we 
must read,with 3s ^uia <©cxjU ?J*TQR &c. and "lErrtDft; 

in the same way v. 9 refers to the bride, and we must read p| instead of 
^ and, at the end of v. 16, fib , while the preceding v. 14 

should be restored as follows: PfiEniCaEIIrYVBp^b fTCmb "jbttTQ 
iflT ‘the princess clad in brocade (gorgeously) embroidered in golcl.’ 

Nothing is said in this nuptial song (which was, of course, presented 
at Ptolemais in Greek; cf. , v. 2, = irotryia.) of the ancestors of the 
groom (Alexander Balas was a man of humble origin), but the bride is 
advised to forget her folk and her father’s house (the glorious dynasty 
of the Ptolemies) and to submit to the king, should he desire her beauty. 
The marriage was evidently not a love-match but a political union: after 
three years Cleopatra left Alexander Balas and married his antagonist, 
Demetrius II. Nicator, the son of Demetrius I. Soter. Contrast W. W. 
Martin’s reconstruction of Ps. 46 in Hebbaioa, 19, 49-61, and Cheyne’s 
‘emendations’ (Jerahmeel &c.) in his Encyclopaedia Biblica , col. 3966, 
also W. S. Pratt’s Comparative Study of Ps. 46 in the Journal of Bib¬ 
lical Literature , vol. 19 (1900), p. 217. 

(12) Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der KOnigl. 
Sdchsischen Oesellschaft der Wissenschaften , vol. 21 (Leipzig, 1901); 
cf. my remarks in the Journal of Biblical Literature , 21, 66 , n. 22. 

(13) Novae Psalterii Qraeci editionis specimen (Gottingen, 1887), 
p. 12, below. Cf. his Probe einer neuen ausgabe der lateinischen 
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dbersetzung des alien testaments (Gottingen, 1886) and his Mittheilungen , 
8 , 871 (Gottingen, 1887). 

(14) Paulus, Philologische Clavis liber die Peatmen (Heidelberg, 
1816), p. 4, suggested ‘llYTirul; Graetz (c/. above, note 2), IPlTOTUIt 
but this conjecture is not given in his posthumous Emendationes (Bres¬ 
lau, 1888). 0 has nVT7 for PTST mVO, and pm^ia 1 ! 

for in-nTQl, and Saadya translated HIST PHin bj aJUl 
AarA’i'u AllAhi, and by wa-ft taurfttihi; see 

Ewald und Dukes, Beitrdge zur Qeschichte der dltesten Atulegung und 
Spracherkldrung des A. T. f part 1 (Stuttgart, 1844), p. 9, and the Leipzig 
dissertation bj S. H. Margulies, Saadia Al-faj&mi's arabische Peatmen- 
Qbereetzung (Breslau, 1884), p. 2; cf. also the first (Roman edition of 
1614) and second (Paris Polyglot) of the four Arabic versions of the 
Psalms edited by Lagaide (Gottingen, 1876; see his Sgmmicta 9,10), 
where fTlPP rffin is rendered by nAmfie er-Rabbi, 

and Vl-nrul by sJlL* ^ wa-fl sunanihi. 

(16) See my remarks in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 91, 66, 
and cf my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), p. 19 = Hebeaioa, 18, 209. 
It is incorrect to call the entire psalm a bttU (so DeWette, Hupfeld, 
Duhm). Nor is it necessary to suppose that blDE denoted originally 
‘sarcastic verses’; contrast Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philolo - 
gie t 1, 44, n. 1. In my paper on Babylonian Elements in the Levitio 
Ritual, published in the first part of vol. 19 of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature (1900), I stated in note 97 (on p. 76) that Heb. bW2 denoted 
a poetic line consisting of two hemistichs and referred to my note on 
Prov. 1,6 in SBOT. This should have been qnoted in Rothstein’s paper 
on the Song of Deborah, ZDMG 56,177 (1902). 

(16) % transposes and ^"TQ, rendering: 1+1*} and 

Po^ L»*oU> ; ®r, on the other hand, substitutes h fkvkg = VC2SH for Jft 
rVCQ in v. 6. Olshausen in his Emendations to the Old Testament 
(Kiel, 1826) suggested MP instead of WHP (▼• 1)—cited by Hengsten- 
berg, ad toe., second edition (Berlin, 1849), p. 9. 

(17) Cf. Rosenmfiller’s Scholia , second edition, ad toe. Grotius says, 
Tree hie gradus describuntur male viventium, eorum qui incipiunt , 
eorum qui perstant , eorum qui plane jam in mala vita acquiescunt 
J. D. Michaelis remarks, Jedes died des Verses sagt etwas mehr als 
das vorhergehende. The three verbs ^b*"J* "R2?» 3EP, must be trans¬ 
lated as preterits, not as presents; Saadya (cf. above, note 14) has cor¬ 
rectly, ijJUg j J ,oi££ |J ,dUL^ j J (lam iasluk, lam iaqif, 
lam ja jlis), and Ewald (cf. above, note 2) translated: ging, betrat, ease. 

(18) Contrast Grimme, Psalmenprobteme (cf. above, note 10), p. 18. 
The addition of ^bfi (Assyr. palgu ‘canal’) was probably suggested 
by the bn*T in Jer. 17,8; cf. above, note 7. 

(19) It is not neoessary to read ^3BTiTl » with Lagarde (cf. above, 
note 18); nor need we substitute Jpn for JjT) in PA 88,16 and Is. 17,18. 
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In the same way Lagarde’s conjecture Tniy* instead of yTp (v. 6) is 
gratuitous. The verb JT is used with the meaning nose cum affectu 
et effectu , as the old commentators say, in Assyrian: Ardys, the son of 
King Gyges of Lydia, sent a message to King Sardanapalus of Assyria, 
stating: sarru sa ilu idftsu atta, thou art a king whom God (or, 
rather, a god) cares for, who is under the special protection of a deity; cf. 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , 2,176,1.123; see also KAT* 78, 
12; ZA 2,215 and 353, Beitrdge zur Asyriologie , 1,15 and 315; Winck- 
ler, Altorientali8che Forschungen , 1,495, and K. F. Smith, The Tale of 
Gyges and the King of Lydia in the American Journal of Philology , 
vol. 23 (Baltimore, 1902). The original meaning of 'B "pH TV is ‘to 
know the whereabouts of a person, to keep track of him’; see below, 
note 44. 

(20) Literally, and all (the fruit) it (the tree) makes, it (the tree) 

causes to thrive. Cf. icapirov? irotciv Matt. 7,18, kXoSovs iroie&v Mark 4,32, 
lAota? irocciv Jas. 3,12. This correct explanation of »"ri&7 a ' *T©M bDl is 
given e. g. in Paulus’ Clavis (cf. above, note 14). Ibn Ezra (quoted in 
Rosenmfdler’s Scholia) says, tiXDT bS '5 D'HBIS ID*’ 

by rrbSP, ‘There are some who say that the clause “TIER b51 
irbyp niDJ*' refers to the tree.’ It is unnecessary to read the Qal ribx* 1 
(Ezek. 17,9.10) instead of the Hif‘ll rrbx'' (against Delitzsch); cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 53, d, and the participle fib^M in the Targum; 
V'bZ' is intransitive (so Baur in DeWette, fifth edition, p. 7 below). Cf. 
Arabic ftflafca ‘to thrive,’ which is used especially of the faithful 

((jjJUojJl Jui qad ftflal^a el-mu’minfina); in the same way 
ef ftnjafya is often intransitive (so, too, ^^^1 in Syriac); see also 

my remarks in the critical notes on 1 K 22,35 (SBOT). 

(21) See Anton, Specimen editionis Psalmorum (quoted by Rosen- 
mtlller, op. cit. 9 p. 17); Wellhausen in SBOT and in his Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten , part 6 (Berlin, 1899), p. 166; Graetz’s and Oort’s Emenda¬ 
tions , also Baethgen’s commentary. Hitzig, on the other hand, stated 
(1863) that the repetition of *p Mb in had no critical import, and 
Duhm thinks that the second ofy ovra* is due to an oversight. 

(22) Cf. my remarks in the critical notes on Proverbs (SBOT), 
p. 33,1. 45. 

(23) © ovSk dfuxproiW, 3 nequepeccatores , & Mo, 1 

41: wa-’i-xftjft’ftn, Saadya (cf. above, note 14): (vs^Lo) ^ 

wa-lft (thabftt) lil-xft(i’ln, and the four Arabic versions edited by 
Lagarde (cf. above, note 14) sUaiLl wa-lft el-xutftt; however, 
has simply ■pyTPl; cf. Wright-de Goeje*, 2,303, D; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§162, z. Contrast 2 S 1,21: "itJE b»*l II btJ 'bs ,,, “b« yabs'fT-nn 

t I I I I I 

or by. 

(24) Knapp (third edition, Halle, 1789) proposed to read H21MFU 
Graetz (cf. above, note 2) suggested ITQMF) • 
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(26) It is not necessary to read, with Lagarde (cf. above, note 13), 
rran«n”'3B”b513 (Gen. 8,8; 1 K 9,7; 18,34; Jer.28,16; Am. 9,8; Zeph. 
1,2.3; cf Ps. 21,11 “OMl yntfQ YB^B; Joeh. 23,13 D3“n«“iy 

nmtjn dktpi rrtriKn b yn- Duhm reads -pstn -sb by at the end 

of v. 4, following Bickell, and omits *p~by at the beginning of v. 6. He 
thinks that ffi &a rovro is evidently a secondary correction following JE. 
But is required by the meter; nor is it unsuitable, as Duhm 

states; means, It is not so with the wicked; they are not 

like trees firmly planted by water, but like chaff which the wind drives 
away. Therefore they will not stand, &c. Consequently p*b? is quite 
logical and by no means unsuitable. 

(26) We might also supply: 

:nns rvipm rnrp (cf. p s . 11 , 7 ); or: 

: pip tasra Dpbn ©pH (cf Ps. 58,12) ; or: 

nrnpyas •arab Db®' rnrr-”D (c/. Ps. 62 , 13 ); or: 

: intoa mrr iB-nn -rna (cf Jer. 17, 7 ).’ 

1 1 111 

(27) Cf. above, conclusion of note 10. 

(28) Nearly all modern commentators divide this psalm into two 
stanzas; cf. FriedlAnder, Zur Erkldrung dev Psalmen (Programm des 
Gymnasiums zu Stettin , 1857), p. 6. Olshausen stated, however, that 
according to C. von Lengerke (Kdnigsherg, 1847) the psalm consisted of 
three stanzas. In the same way Bickell in his Dichtungen der Hebrder , 
part 3 (Innsbruck, 1883), assumes three stanzas; so, too, J. Wichelhaus 
in the Mitteilungen aus den Vorlesungen , edited by A. Zahn, part 1 
(Stuttgart, 1891), p. 70. 

(29) Cf. Journal of Biblical Literature , 21, 60, and my Book of 
Canticles (Chicago, 1902), p. 14 = Hebbaioa, 18, 204. 

(30) I am indebted to the distinguished co-editor of the Polychrome 
Bible , Dr. H. H. Furness, for some valuable suggestions. 

(31) That is, the advice of the supporters of Hellenism to give up 

the Jewish rites and adopt heathen customs. The renegades 4 persuaded 
many, saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the heathen that are 
round about us ’ (1 Macc. 1,11; cf. 2 Macc. 4,10). The term D*’?'®") f\S5 
does not necessarily refer to a council held by the ‘ungodly’ men (1 Macc. 
9,58, kcu IfiovXcwravTo oi (Lvofioi). Nor does it mean, in the present pas¬ 
sage, ‘practical conviction in regard to a mode of life,’ so Wellhausen in 
the Polychrome Bible and in his Israelitische und JUdische Oeschichte 
(Berlin, 1894), p. 171, n. 1 (praktische Vberzeugung , Lebensprincip). 
The term ttXS refers to the ‘platform of the apostates,’ the 

religious and political program of the Hellenizers. Cf. Is. 29,15; 30,1. 

(32) That is, apostates, traitors, renegades, Hellenizers, anti-Mac- 
cabean Jews ; AV, ungodly (but in the margin : wicked) ; 6r durc/fe??, i. e., 
oi dure/Sets kcu m^xi/fc/h/Kore? rrjv irarpiav iroXirtlav (Josephus, Ant., 13, 1, 
1, quoted by Olshausen); cf. C. J. Ball’s note ad 1 Macc. 3,5 in his 
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Variorum edition of the Apocrypha (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode). At 
the time of the sacred war of the Maccabees for religious freedom and 
political independence (167-142 B. C.) there were many apostate Jews 
who ‘hated their own people* (1 Macc. 11,21); they ‘forsook the holy 
covenant (circumcision) and the Law, and joined themselves to the 
heathen’ (1 Macc. 1,16. 52); they embraced the religion of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, sacrificed to idols, and profaned the sabbath (1 Macc. 1,48; 
2,21). For the ‘wicked’ and the ‘sinners’ (cf. note 83) see also 1 Macc. 
2,44.48.62; 3,6.6.8.16; 7,5.9; 9,26.58; 10,61; 11,26; 16,21 (C dcrcj&fc, 
a/xoproAoi, (Lvofiot, irapavo/xot, Aoi/un, &C.). Instead of €r (iv ftavkyj) dc Ttf&v 
other versions have Akkorptav or vapav6fnav f cf. Field ad Ps. 1,1. 

(38) The term ‘sinners’ means also ‘traitors, rebels,’ t. e., in 

this case, the Jews who betrayed the Maccabean cause; cf. Hezekiah’s 
message to Sennacherib, 2 K 8,14. In Assyrian the term xi$u 

(=xi$tu, xit’u, tXOT}) is often used of treason and rebellion. The 
best equivalent of fctlDH would be the Old French felon (apparently of 
Celtic origin) which means not only ‘wicked person’ but also ‘traitor, 
rebel’; cf. our ‘to fall away’ (=to renounce allegiance) and the ‘fall 
of man’ &c. 

(84) That is, those who ridicule the traditional Jewish rites, circum¬ 
cision, dietary laws, strict observance of the Sabbath, &c. Cf. 1 Macc. 
9,26 (JvcVcu£ov avrofc) and Pirqe Aboth , 3,17, ed. Strack (Berlin, 1882), 
p. 31; Charles Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge, 1897), 
p. 61. Abraham Geiger and his followers are ; cf. Lagarde, Deutsche 
Schriften (Gottingen, 1886), p. 326; first edition (Gottingen, 1881), 2,24. 
For 6 KaSiZpav Aot/xwv cf. 1 Macc. 10,61; 16,21. I renders in Ps. 1,1: 
in cathedra pestilential , but in 1 Macc. 10,61; 16,21 (virt) pestilentes. 
The Quinta and Sexta have in Ps. 1, koX ivl KaO&py vapavofiuv. 

(36) That is, the religion; cf. Ps. 19,10; Is. 29,13. 

(86) Not ‘meditates’ or ‘studies’; ■j’PSn denotes ‘recitation, cursory 
reading’ of the Scriptures, not meditation and study (rW’jP); cf. Levy’s 
and Jastrow’s dictionaries, s. v. TOil* ’AS, Quinta and Sexta , <£0cy£ercu, 
© fLcXcnpret. McAcrao) is used especially of rhetorical exercises, rehearsing 
speeches, &c. The Common Prayer Book Psalter reads, And in His Law 
will he exercise himself day and night. £ H/hl; jP!*0*0 : (za-fedggd 
ifinAb&b) ‘who reads (or ‘recites’) His Law’ (it is true that s may 

also mean ‘meditates’). The first and the second of the four Arabic 
versions edited by Lagarde (cf. above, note 14) have jatlfi ‘recites’ 

or ‘reads’ (or ‘meditates’), while the third renders: iatahajjA 

‘spells over,’and the fourth: iahuddu = <Xgj ‘meditates.’ Saadya 

translates: jadrusu = lyb jaqra’u ‘reads’(or‘recites’); Mar- 

gulies, however, renders (cf. above, note 14) forscht. 

(37) The Mosaic Law, the Pentateuch. 

(88) Allusion to Josh. 1,8. 

(39) Cf. Jer. 17,8; Ezek. 17,8; 47,7.12; Eccl. 2,6; contrast Is. 1,80. 
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(40) The apostates will be ‘winnowed* from the faithful; cf. Shake¬ 
speare’s Cymbeline , V, 6, 184: ‘Bitter torture shall winnow the truth 
from falsehood.* The renegades will be separated from the orthodox 
Jews just as chaff is separated from the grain; and as the grain remains 
on the threshing-floor, while the light chaff is scattered by the wind, so 
the faithful will remain in the land, while the apostates will be expelled 
and banished (see below, note 45); cf. Job 91,18; Ps. 35,5; Is. 17,18; 
30,24; Matt. 3,12. 

(41) They will not remain the ‘lords of the country* (1 Maoc. 9,25); 
they will not hold their own, but they will succumb; cf. Latin causd 
$iare and cadere in judicio (Tac., Hist., 4,6). 9 renders pDF Mb ‘they 
will not be acquitted,’ Assyr. lA iz&kfi. 

(42) Not the Last Judgment (I ideo non resurgent impii in judicio), 
nor the Messianic judgment (G. Beer, Individual - und Oemeindepsalmen, 
Marburg, 1894, p. 1; see also Duhm, ad loc.\ but the day of reckoning, 
the final overthrow of the Syro-Macedonians and the punishment and 
expulsion of their Jewish followers and adherents (1 Maoc. 16,21 and 
especially 14,14; cf. below, note 45). See also Ps. 37,88; Ezek. 34,22; 
Matt 95,82. 

(48) The community of the orthodox Jews. The ‘righteous’ or ortho¬ 
dox are the Assideans (D^TCHITJ) who volunteered for the Law (1 Maoc. 
9,42; 7,18), those who sought justice and judgment (1 Macc. 9,29), i. «., 
the orthodox Jews (Pharisees) who observed the Law (1 Macc. 13,48). 
For the Assideans cf. Schtlrer, Oeschichte des judischen Volkes im 
ZeitaUer Jesu Christi, vol. I* 4 (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 190. 208. 270. 

(44) I have stated in the critical notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 88, 
1. 48 (cf. 1. 62) that 0 "P"H g -pi FTP ( cf . above, note 19, and Ps. 37, 
18, 6 yiriMrKa Kiynof T*f rmv Apmpmr) is nearly equivalent to cbfiB 
D'p'HX bXFQ ‘He watches the course of the righteous.’ Cf. Is. 96,7; 
Prov. 4,26; 6,6.21 (cbfi = Assyr. naplusu ‘tosee, to look at, to watch*). 
God knows the course of the righteous means, He knows where they have 
gone and knows where to find them, He ‘keeps track of them,’ so that 
He can hasten to their aid, just as a good keeper knows the whereabouts 
of the animals under his care (cf. John 10,15). If any of His sheep 
should go astray, He will seek them and save the lost sheep (cf. Ps. 119, 
176); but if the ‘wicked’ and the ‘sinners’ (the apostates and the traitors) 
go astray and are separated from the flock of His pasture, i. e n which He 
tends (Ezek. 34,81), they will be lost for ever and perish: He will not 
bring them back to their own land and feed them on the mountains of 
Israel (cf. Matt 9,86; 1 K 99,17; Is. 13,14; Num. 97,17; Ezek. 34,4-6. 
18.16). 

(45) Lit., will stray from the face of the land (Judea), i. e. f they will 
be compelled to leave the country and will be banished from their land; 

cf. mss "pao trrrrori trofcn i»- 97,is and the 

Assyr. Nifal na’butu ‘to flee,’ also the German Elend which means 
etymologically ‘another land.’ The verb "CM is used especially of an 
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THE GFULLAH IN THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


By Pbofes80b Julius A. Beweb, Ph.D., 

Oberlin Theological Seminary. 

Though we are not definitely informed by the Old Testament 
on the connection of the G e *ullah with the Levirate, there can be 
little doubt that we have to assume a combination of the two for 
the oldest times. 1 Whenever it happened that a man died with¬ 
out leaving sons 1 or brothers, the Go3l or next of kin became the 
heir of the deceased; part of the inheritance was the widow, and 
coupled therewith was the duty of the Levirate in order to raise 
up the name of the dead. 1 As life became more complex, a reac¬ 
tion against this duty of the Levirate on the part of the Godl 
must have set in, so that the second step of the development was 
the restriction of the Levirate to the brothers of the deceased, 
making it thus a real brother-in-law-marriage. Gen., chap. 38, 
shows that the custom began to be felt as a burden even on the 
part of the brothers. How much more this must have been the 
case on the part of the GoSl who was not so closely related to the 
deceased as the brother we can easily imagine. And so we see 
in Deuteronomy (25:5-10) that another restriction is made, the 
third step in the development. Only those brothers who have 
lived together with the deceased are bound to take upon them¬ 
selves the duty of the Levirate. It goes without saying that the 
Levir was also the heir, the inheritance was always connected 
with the Levirate even to the latest phases of its development. 

The passage in Deuteronomy is also important in that it shows 
that the brother is not under any legal obligation to marry the 
wife of his brother who has died without leaving children, he 
cannot be compelled by law, the obligation is merely moral, for 

1 The Old Testament is strangely silent on most of these ancient customs, in all proba¬ 
bility because it was not thought necessary to treat matters known and observed by everyone. 

2 The regulations of the inheritance by daughters belong to a later age. 

* We learn from Oen M chap. 88, that not only the brothers, but also the father, of the 
deceased might be called upon to perform the duty of the Levir. The Goal is always the 
next-oMdn; if the son is living the son is the Goal; if the son is not living, but the brother, 
then the brother is the Goal; if neither son nor brother is living, then the relative who 
stands iq the next closest blood-relationship. 
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we hear nothing of a fine or legal punishment. The punishment 
is the public shame: “ his brother’s wife shall come to him in 
the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, 
and spit in his face; and she shall answer and say, So shall it be 
done unto the man that doth not build up his brother’s house. 
And his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him that 
hath his shoe loosed” (25:9,10). This is, of course, not merely 
a public humiliation of such a brother. The loosening of the 
shoe means that he has to forego his right of inheritance, that he 
cannot be the heir, if he refuses to marry his brother’s wife and 
build up his brother’s family, for the right of inheritance is 
always connected with the Levirate. 4 This restriction of Deuter¬ 
onomy had much to do with the final abrogation of the Levirate, 
though naturally other reasons were also operative. The final 
step was taken by Leviticus (20:21): “ If a man take his brother’s 
wife, it is impurity.” 

We have thus four steps in the development of the Levirate 
in connection with the G^’ullah: (1) the Go£l, whether brother 
or more distant blood relative, must marry the widow of his kins¬ 
man, whose heir he becomes; (2) only brothers are required to 
perform the duties of the Levirate; (3) only such brothers as 
have lived together with the deceased; (4) no brother is allowed 
to take his brother’s wife. 

Now, in the book of Ruth we have a stage of the G e ’ullah 
which, according to the above sketch, is not only not post-exilic, 
but even pre-deuteronomic; in fact, we face here the oldest stage 
of the G e ’ullah, the Gofil who has neither lived together with the 
deceased, nor is a brother, being obliged, not legally, it is true, 
but morally, to take Ruth as his wife “ to raise up the name of 
the dead.” 5 The obligation of the Levirate is still connected 
with the G*’ullah. 


4 The essence of the Levirate consists in raising seed for the childless brother. It 
seems that the connection with the ancient ancestor worship explains the Levirate best of 
all. The deceased wonld have to forego the cult if no male descendant of his would take it 
up, only males being “ hultfdhig 

s It should be notioed that the other Goftl does by no means deny the obligation of 
marrying Buth which rests on him if he buys the inheritance. But it should also be noticed 
that he is not compelled by any law to do either. It is evident that he looks upon the buying 
of the land as a privilege, as does also Boas, much more than as a duty. By putting off his 
shoe he gives, so to speak, documentary attestation that he is willing to forego his privilege, 
i, his privilege of buying the land. Here it is the act of his own free will. In Deuteron¬ 
omy, where the case is not altogether the same, though the ceremony of the putting off of 
the shoe means, of course, essentially the same thing here as there, the act is not that of 
his own free will; he is compelled to give up his right of inheritance. 
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Just here we meet, however, a serious difficulty. The Go6l 
has here to buy the inheritance and with the inheritance he buys 
the widow. This is manifestly altogether out of accord with the 
fundamental conceptions of inheritance and Levirate. The heir 
does not buy his inheritance, nor would the Levir, who is always 
the heir, buy it; he enters into the place of the deceased by virtue 
of his blood relationship, and not because he buys this right, which 
is coupled with obligations.® But it will be said that we have 
here a somewhat more complicated case, where the law of Lev. 
25:25 applies: “If thy brother be waxen poor, and sell some of 
his possession, then shall his kinsman that is next unto him 
come, and shall redeem that which his brother hath sold. 1 ’ The 
Gofil has to buy his inheritance, simply because Naomi had sold 
it in dire need! In getting thus into the possession of the ground 
he is, however, not simply doing what the GoSl in Lev., chap. 25, 
does, but more, he is falling heir to the entire inheritance, Ruth 
included; for “ What day thou buyest the field of the hand of 
Naomi, thou buyest also Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the 
dead,” 4:5. Read with Bertholet, Nowack, et al ., ttH PlK D3fi 
instead of T\T\ . 

As the text stands it is certain that the law of Lev., chap. 25, 
is to be applied, for we are distinctly told in 4:3 that Naomi hath 
sold (i"H©D) her possession, that it is no longer in her hand. 
But does not the following verse (4:5) show that the punctuation 
of tlTOU is not correct ? According to it the field is still in 
Naomi’s hand, 7 for the Gofil has to buy it (T0S3 Tjtt) out of the 
hand of Naomi. We have therefore to punctuate TTtfn , Naomi 
is about to sell or is offering for sale. The punctuators had in 
mind the regulation of Lev., chap. 25, and thought the field must 
have been sold already, that the Gofil must redeem it and thus 
restore the ground to the family of which he is part. That the 
nearest kinsman had the right (as well as the obligation) to buy 
the land before it goes into strange hands, they may not have 
thought of. But that this was so, we see plainly from Jer. 32:7 
sqq., where Jeremiah buys the property of his relative in order that 
it might not be sold to strangers and thus be lost to the family. 

• Incidentally it may be noticed that an interesting light on the custom of inheritance 
is shed in the book of Bath. When EHmelech died, his sons became, of coarse, his heirs. 
Which of the two was the firstborn we do not know, aod it does not matter much, since 
neither came into the possession of the heritage at Bethel. After the sons died childless, 
the inheritance reverts to their widowed mother, not to their wives. Compare below. 

7 In spite of Bertholet’s ingenious explanation, which has been accepted by Nowack. 
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But if this argument for the punctuation of fPSb is correct, 
then we are again facing the difficulty that the Gofil has to buy 
the field and take upon himself the duty of the Levirate. Now, 
we cannot evade the difficulty by saying that {"Dp does not mean 
here “buy or purchase,” but to get possession of, for the “OB 
plainly forbids this. The idea of the buying is so woven into the 
text that it cannot be regarded as a later element. That the GoGl 
should have to buy the land might, however, be justified by the 
exceptional position in which Naomi is; that he should be even 
glad to do so may be intelligible on the consideration that he 
would not have obtained anything of the inheritance, in all 
probability, if he had not bought it, for, on the face of it, Naomi 
would never again come into such prosperous circumstances as to 
redeem it. We may go one step further: it is even intelligible 
that the Godl bought Ruth in addition or rather together with 
the buying of the land. The wife is regarded as property. But 
that he should have bought the land and the wife and then taken 
upon himself the duty of the Levirate is plainly asking too much. 

It is claimed, e. gr., by Bertholet and Nowack, that the author 
did not any longer understand the custom of the Levirate, and 
thus mixed up some things which did not originally belong 
together. But 1:11, 12 shows very plainly that he did under¬ 
stand it, for Naomi says there : 

Have I yet sons in my womb, that they may be your husbands 1 
Turn again, my daughters, go your way, for I am too old to have an 
husband. If I should say, I have hope, if I should even have an hus¬ 
band tonight, and should also bear sons; would ye therefore tarry till 
they were grown T Would ye therefore stay from having husbands T 

Naomi, according to these verses, knows the Levirate, and even 
in the advanced stage where it is only a brother-in-law-marriage. 
The writer of the story knows perfectly well what the Levirate is, 
and according to him no Levirate marriage takes place. Boaz 
buys and marries Ruth, but does not build up the house of the 
dead, but his own house. And this raising seed for the dead is 
after all the essential point of the Levirate.* It is certainly note- 

8 Driver, L. O. T. 8 , 454, distinguishes the “marriage on the part of the next of kin with 
a widow left childless ” from the Levirate marriage. As reason he gives, “ Boas is not Rath's 
brother-in-law " Bat Nowack has rightly replied, “Das 1st rich tig, aber damit Hast sich 
doch nicht leugnen, dass die hier vorliegende Verwaodtenehe anf derselben Linie liegt wie 
die Leviratehe and denselben Zweck verfolgte wie dieee, ist doch anch Jnda Gen. 88 nicht 
der Thamar Schwager, and doch sweifelt Niemand, dass die von Jnda verweigerte and 
schliesslich erswnngene Gemeinschaft mit dem Levirat in engstem Zosammenhang steht” 
(Handkommentar turn Alien Text ament , Richter, Roth and Bteher Ssmnelis, p. 188.) Com¬ 
pare also the remarks at the beginning of this paper. 
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worthy that Naomi does not even hint at the idea that Boaz is 
obliged to the Levirate because he is the Go6l; she simply knows 
that he is obliged to help them by marrying Ruth. That she 
should not have thought of it, is impossible in the light of 1:11,12. 

In a paper on “Die Leviratehe im Buche Ruth,” in the 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken , 1903, Heft 2, I have come 
to the conclusion that the Levirate idea is not an original part 
of the book of Ruth, and at this point of the present investi¬ 
gation, which has started from a different point and proceeded 
along different lines and employed different arguments, I have 
again come upon the difficulty occasioned by it, and again I sug¬ 
gest that it is not in harmony with the original composition of 
the book, but a later element suggested by the ancient ceremony 
referred to in 4:7, which occurs in the entire Old Testament only 
once more in connection with the Levirate, Dent. 25:5-10. 

Hence the G e ’ullah in the book of Ruth is originally not con¬ 
nected with the Levirate. The Go£l has the right and duty to 
redeem his deceased kinsman’s property, including wife, but he 
has not the obligation of the Levirate marriage. 

There is, however, one objection to be considered.. It might 
be said that in this case it is not plain why the other Go£l was at 
first willing to perform the part of the kinsman, but did not wish 
to do it when he heard that he had to take Ruth also; his reason, 
“lest I mar mine own inheritance,” has only meaning if he refers 
to the Levirate. But Bertholet, who does not take the view 
represented in this note, has already pointed out that it is in all 
probability “lediglich Egoismus, was den Go&l bestimmt, seine 

erste Aussage zurtlckzunehmen.Im Ganzen genommen 

spielt er neben Boas eine fthnliche Rolle wie Orpa neben Ruth ” 
(in Marti’s Kurzer Handkommentar , ad loc.). The last state¬ 
ment hits the mark better than any of the other more or less 
ingenious explanations. The Gofil’s excuse is really no valid 
reason. But suppose it is a real reason. Is it less valid on the 
hypothesis that the Go£l need not enter a Levirate marriage than 
on the opposite theory? Nowack explains, “er ftlrchtet durch 
die ihm enstehende Ausgabe, die schliesslich einem andera zu 
gut kam, sein eignes Erbe zu schftdigen” ( Handkommentar , ad 
loc.). But it might be just as reasonable to assume with the 
Targum (c/. apud Bertholet) that the Go£l was already married, 
and to assume that he did not wish to mar his inheritance by this 
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second marriage.® No valid objection can therefore be drawn 
from the reason which the Go8l gives. 

We are fortunate in having a test by which to control the 
correctness of our view of the G 0, ullah. We saw at the beginning 
that the combination of the G 0, ullah with the Levirate was one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient stage of the G 0, ullah, 
and that the right of inheritance was always involved in the 
Levirate. Now, in this book of Buth we have a very late mode 
of inheritance. In those ancient times, when the Godl became 
also the Levir, the inheritance fell to the next male kinsman, if 
there was no son or brother. Here, however, the inheritance has 
fallen to Naomi; she is in possession of it and controls it just as 
if she were a man. It is agreed that the law concerning the 
inheritance of daughters, in case there were no sons, is late, and 
it will not be doubted that the custom, though we have no law 
concerning it, where the inheritance reverts to the widowed 
mother in case of the death of her sons who leave no offspring is 
also late; and that it is certainly out of accord with the custom 
where the Go&l and heir is also obliged to the Levirate. We 
have here two mutually exclusive customs of inheritance. Thus 
we are also from this side compelled to say that the Levirate idea 
did not belong originally to the story and formed, therefore, no 
part of the G 0, ullah according to the author of the book. 10 

» The inheritance would hare to be divided among the children of both wives. 

10 Compare also my article on “Znr Litterarkritik des Baches Rath” in Tkeologitck* 
Studien und Kritiken, 1908, Heft 3. 
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By William Hayes Wabd, D.D., 

New York City. 

There has lately come into my possession a Babylonian seal- 
cylinder of some historical interest. It is of black serpentine, 
and belongs to the general type of the period of the kings of Ur. 
It is 24 mm. in length by 13 mm. in diameter. The design upon 
it is a not infrequent one, the conventional seated bearded god, 
who may represent any one of several deities, perhaps here Sin, 
the Moon-god. He holds a vase in his hand, and above it is the 
circular emblem of the sun within the crescent of the moon. 
Some writers have spoken of this combination as representing 
the old moon within the new; but this is impossible, as the 
peculiar emblem of the sun is here, as often, drawn, the rays 
alternating with streams, as in the case of the large disk of the 
sun from the temple of Sam as at Abu-Habba. A flounced god¬ 
dess leads the worshiper to the seated god. There remains one 
other emblem, the scorpion. But the important thing about this 
cylinder is the inscription. It is in two columns of three lines 
each, two of the three in the first column being double. This 
inscription is as follows: 
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(dingir) I-ne 

(dingir) En-zu 
lugal lig-ga 
lugal Uru-unu 
ki-ma 

Ine-Sin 
King Mighty 
King of Ur 
(and) 

The reading and translation are vouched for by Professor Ira 
M. Price. 

We have, then, the record that the owner of the seal was the 
servant of Ine-Sin, King of Ur. Now Ine-Sin’s name has not 
previously been found on a cylinder, and indeed it was not known 
until it was discovered by Thureau-Dangin on a tablet dated in 
the accession year of Ine-Sin ( Rev . d’Assyr., Ill, 1895, p. 144). 
Two years later the same French scholar published two other 
records of Ine-Sin {ibid., IV, PI. XXXI) found by him on the 
impressions of seal cylinders on case tablets. They are trans¬ 
literated by Radau, Early Babylonian History , p. 241, and are 
thus translated: 

Ine-Sin 
King Mighty, 

King of Ur 

(fourth line broken, doubtless 
“King of the four regions). 

This is followed in the second column with the name of the 
“scribe” (dupsar), and of the scribe’s father. The other seal 
impression is precisely the same except that the fourth line is 
preserved, “King of the four regions,” and instead of the scribe’s 
name, we have the name of the king’s “servant” (nitab-su). 

The cylinder in my possession described above is the only 
original yet recovered that bears the name of Ine-Sin, King of 
Ur. It adds a fourth record to those given by M. Thureau- 
Dangin. But it will be observed that the title given to Ine-Sin 
is different from that in the two impressions of cylinders pub¬ 
lished by the French scholar in that the designation of him as 
“King of the four regions” is omitted. This may not seem of 
any importance, and may be merely a case of abridgment, such 
as M. Thureau-Dangin believes a similar omission to be in the 


Amel (dingir) Sak-kud 
Dura-sir 

Nitahsu 

Servant of Adar 

Dura-sir 

his servant 
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titles of other kings of Ur. But Mr. Radau, in his Early 
Babylonian History , pp. 238 sq., insists that a difference in the 
title implies a different king of the same name, and thus he makes 
four dynasties of Ur, or five, where Winckler and others make 
but two, and he gives us three Dungis, and two Ur-Gurs, and 
two Bur-Sins. Ine-Sin is the last king of his fourth dynasty, all 
of whom, he says, are always called “King of the four regions/’ 
indicating a supremacy greater than would be indicated by the 
simple title (“Mighty king, King of Ur”), or even than “King 
of Sumer and Akkad.” But here we have Ine-Sin designated 
simply as “Mighty king, King of Ur,” which on Radau’s rule 
would compel us to separate him from Ine-Sin, “King of the 
four regions,” and put him in the third dynasty, under the 
designation of Ine-Sin J., while the Ine-Sin of Thureau-Dangin’s 
seal impressions will become Ine-Sin II. It appears to me that 
the difference in the titles is hardly a sufficient evidence of 
different kings of the same name. 
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IS THE DIVINE NAME IN HEBREW EVER EQUIVA¬ 
LENT TO THE SUPERLATIVE? 

By Pbofessob James A. Kelso, 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

This investigation was suggested by an article in the Revue 
biblique, October, 1901, entitled “Le nom divin est-il intensif 
en H6breu?" The author (M. Prat) of this paper sums up his 
argument by saying, that there is not a single certain example of 
the use of the divine name as an augmentative or superlative, 
and that it never forms an epithet, but is simply an objective or 
possessive genitive in every instance. In these conclusions the 
views of most of the leading grammarians and lexicographers are 
antagonized. Davidson 1 maintains that “a kind of superlative 
sense is given to a word by connecting it with the divine name. 
Probably the idea was that God originated the thing (as Arabic), 
or that it belonged to Him and was therefore extraordinary." 
Kflnig* takes the same position. According to him the superla¬ 
tive degree is expressed “durch Characteristik einer Erscheinung 
als einer dem Urtheile der Gottheit entsprechenden, oder zu ihr 
in specieller Beziehung stehenden (von ihr begrflndet, etc.)." 
The principal Hebrew lexicons* in discussing the words bfct 
and DVlbfct advocate the same position as these grammarians. 
Green 4 takes the opposite view as follows: “But in all such 
cases there is a direct reference to the divine Being, TS 
mrr h 3Bb Gen. 10:9 is not merely a very valiant hunter , one 
so to speak on a superhuman scale or in the divine estimation, 
but with the superadded thought of attracting the notice and 
displeasure of Jehovah." 8 

Are all these authorities on the Hebrew language guilty of 
inconsistency in their interpretation, and do they select the 

1 Da rid* on, Hebrew Syntax, p. 49. 

3 KOnig, Syntax der Keb. Sprache , pp. 316 tqq. 

sQesenius, Theeaunu; Font, Buhl; and the Oxford Lexicon , , 6. 

* Green, Hebrew Grammar, p. 296. 

6 The grammars of Ewald, Harper, and Geaenius-Kautzsch, and the lexicon of Siegfried 
and Stade do not touch this point of syntax. 
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examples in support of this rule somewhat at haphazard as the 
writer in the Revue biblique thinks, or do the facts of the lan¬ 
guage, a reasonable exegesis and comparative grammar support 
the view that the divine name has the force of a superlative at 
times? These questions can be satisfactorily answered, only 
after a careful consideration of the various passages adduced to 
support this rule of syntax. Now let us pass them in review 
with this grammatical principle in view. 

1. In Gen. 10:9 (Kfln., Dav.) of Nimrod it was said TS *1*03 
mrp •'Mb . Usage determines the exact meaning of the phrase 
PrtT "Mb; it frequently signifies “in the presence of Yahweh,” 
as in Gen. 27:7; Exod. 27:21, but here this is palpably not the 
meaning of the phrase. Elsewhere, as in Josh. 6:26 and Ps. 19: 
15, it is equivalent to “in the estimation of Yahweh,” which 
exactly suits the context. The implication is that, if Nimrod 
was a mighty hunter in the opinion of Yahweh, how much greater 
would he be in the estimation of men. There is certainly an idea 
of supereminence in the use of the divine name in this connection. 
There is not the slightest tinge of disapproval or displeasure, as 
Green would have us believe. 

2. Gen. 13:18 (KOn.), 182 fTfiTb D-Ktsm DTI. The use 

of the divine name seems to be redundant in this verse, as sinners 
in the view of the writer would be those who had transgressed 
the laws of Yahweh. And yet it is to be remembered that 
pleonasm is not uncommon in Hebrew. On the other hand, as 
the by itself gives a superlative idea, Yahweh may have 

been mentioned because of the very abrupt introduction of the 
subject. 

3. Jon. 3:3 (Buhl, Dav., KOn.), DTlbtfb PlbVD T5. What 
has been said of (1) holds good of this passage. An Arabic 
idiom throws some light on this use of the divine name with 
preposition b prefixed. In Arabic we find such phrases as 

) j/' t! 9 i 8 ^ 9 <! 

&JU , 6 JoUlH &JU, &JU which mean how excellent is 

his deed, how good or beautiful the saying of the sayer, etc. 
The Arabic idiom makes a corresponding usage in Hebrew at 
least possible. In the use of the divine name in the three 
passages just considered, there is certainly no contrast between 
God’s estimation and man’s view in the sense maintained by M. 

* Lane, Arab . Lex., Vol. I, p. 83. 
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Prat: 7 “c’est l’avoir r6ellement et non senlement pour les homines, 
qui Bont dupes des apparences, mais pour celui-la mfime qui 
sonde les reins et les cceurs.” 

4. Gen. 23:6 (K5n.), nPUfc DTlbfc* K“TD5. Dillmann interprets 
this correctly as “ ausgezeichneter, herrlicher Ftlrst.” The LXX 
fiaaiXeis irapcb 6eov has missed the exact meaning, for the sons of 
Heth did not make their hospitable offer to Abraham because they 
recognized him as a prince especially appointed by God, but rather 
as a man possessing princely qualities in an extraordinary degree. 

5. Gen. 30:8 (KOn., Ges.), DVlblfc "’blftSfl. This may be 
interpreted in two ways. It may mean that Rachael had 
wrestled with her sister in a severe and mighty conflict, or 
that she had wrestled with God for grace and blessing that 
she might prevail against her sister. Consequently it is too 
ambiguous to be cited in support of a grammatical principle. 

6. 1 Sam. 14:15 (Kfln., Dav.), DT&K PlTinb TITO. The 
context makes it clear, that the divine name is used in more than 
a mere superlative sense. Jonathan and his armor-bearer per¬ 
form a deed of valor, which is followed by a panic heightened by 
an earthquake. Hence the fear and rout of the Philistines was 
due directly to supernatural intervention. The R. V. “an exceed¬ 
ing great trembling” scarcely gives the force of the original; the 
LXX /cal lyarijOrj i/caraais; iraph /cvpiov is better. The fear and 
trembling that fell on the Philistines was not simply a very 
great one, but it was sent directly by God. Gesenius refers to 
Gen. 35:5 DTlbfct fiFffl TP1 in support of the principle under 
discussion. This fear is also supernatural; c/. 2 Chron. 20:29; 
Zach. 14:13. 

7. 1 Sam. 26:12 (Dav., Kto.), m!T KBTin. This genitive 
is clearly subjective, denoting the origin or source of the sleep. 
The narrative indicates that it was due to the direct intervention 
of Yahweh that the deep sleep fell on Saul. If there is any 
superlative idea, it is in the word WBTin itself. 

8. Isa. 14:13 (Buhl, Oxford Lex.), bs "D5*Db bJBtt 
TKOS. In this connection there would be no reason for bringing 
out the creative power of El as shown in his creation of the stars, 
but it is in point to emphasize the extreme loftiness of the stars 
where El is enthroned. The arrogance of the king of Babylon 
prompts him to raise his throne to the same soaring height. 

? RB., Vol. X, p. 496. 
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9. Jer. 2:31 (Kta.), JTbBfcW. This word has often been 
regarded as a theophorons compound, but Kdnig himself con¬ 
siders this extremely doubtful. It may be pointed as an adjective, 
i"pbBSR3 (Stade), 8 and hence it cannot be cited in support of a 
rule of syntax. 

10. Mai. 2:15 (Kta.), DVlbfct 3HT TZTpZm. This is a passage 
too obscure to be made the basis of an induction. The expression 
“a godly seed” may either express the divine purpose of mar¬ 
riage or be a designation of Isaac. The DTlbfet is a genitive of 
quality, but cannot be equivalent to a superlative. 

There are several passages in which such expressions as 
“mountains or mountain of God,” “tree or cedars of God” occur. 
No discriminating exegesis will deny, that the term “mountain 
of God ” applied to Horeb has no possible reference to its altitude, 
or that “the tree of God” might have reference to the belief in 
an indwelling numen. Nevertheless it remains true that in 
poetry we must allow for some play of the poet’s imagination, 
without extracting philosophical theories and comparative reli¬ 
gions from his imagery. It is necessary to keep this principle 
in view in considering the following passages from the Psalms: 

Ps. 36:7 (Ges., Dav., Kta., Buhl, Oxford Lex.), "JfipTX 

TITO. The force of this comparison is very apparent, when 
we regard “mountains of El” as a poetic figure, expressing the 
supereminent stability of the righteousness of Yahweh. The 
exegesis of the writer in the Revue bxblique seems forced. 
According to him such expressions, where the theory of an 
ancient sanctuary will not answer, are equivalent to saying that 
the vegetation on the mountains is primeval, the direct product of 
God's hands without the intervention of man at all. If such 
an interpretation be adopted, the comparison in this verse is 
meaningless. 

11. It is not quite so clear in Ps. 68:16 (Buhl, Dav., Ges.) 
why the Mountains of Bashan are termed DVlbfct Tl. Delitzsch 
thinks it was probably the basaltic and volcanic nature of the 
rocks that gained them this title, because such rocks produced 
the impression of antiquity and invincibility. They were, as 
compared with the softer limestone rock of western Palestine, 
the symbol of the world and its powers threatening the people 
of God. All this is a little doubtful; and it is simpler, at least, 

* Stade, Lehrbuch der heb. Chrammatik , § 8026. 
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to identify these mountains with Hermon, 9 which could be well 
termed the mountain of God because of sanctuaries located on 
it. At best the allusion is too obscure to be cited in support of 
a rule of syntax. 

12. Ps. 80:11 (Buhl, Day., Ges., Kta., Oxford Lex.), iTSOyi 
bit *n« ; Ps. 104:16 (Dav., Ges., K6n.), mm "S* ‘15Q®*'. In 
the latter passage there is no doubt that the expression “ trees of 
Yahweh” is equivalent to trees planted by Yahweh, for the 
second member of the parallelism runs Jt33 *p32b T1K. In 
the former case it is more plausible to regard the entire phrase as 
expressing the height to which the branches of the vine attain, but 
the two words bx T18 might just as reasonably be interpreted 
as setting forth the idea, that they were the products of El's crea¬ 
tive energy without the slightest reference to a superlative idea. 

13. Ps. 46:7 (Kfln.), "CPI Db*CP DTlb» "j«D5. KOnig no 
doubt follows those who insert KD5 in constructive state before 
Elohim , translating “Thy throne is a throne of Elohim." A 
throne like that of God, which would necessarily be super- 
eminent in its magnificence, grandeur, and pomp. 

Job l-.ie (Buhl, Ges.), trorirnpa nbsa trnba fljft. 
Although “the fire of God” has been variously interpreted, yet 
a reasonable exegesis will recognize that here nothing more than 
a thunderbolt is referred to. 

Cant. 8:6 (K0n.,Dav.), !TTOnbl2J ,# IDS* 'BTD1 STBirh. Hitzig" 
inserts a word and emends as follows: prrYbnbiD rrronbw, 

-j r j - tv -t: - 

and then interprets “Love's flames are flames of Yahweh,” i. e., 
they are kindled by him and are in consequence independent of 
our lower nature. It is forced exegesis to suppose with Prat 
that in TDK h STD*t the writer had any thought of the Phoenician 
god Reseph, the hurler of lightning, with which Yahweh is 
parallel in the next clause. According to this the flames of 
Jehovah would be lightnings and thunderbolts. This is entirely 
too ingenious to be probable. One must take either the inter¬ 
pretation of Hitzig given above or follow the R. V. (margin), “a 
most violent flame.” 

In two passages, 2 Sam. 23:20; 12 1 Ohron. 11:22 (KOn.), we 
find MWB bH-M *9115 n» PDn . The LXX reading is original 

9 Baethgen, Ptalmen f H. K. s. A. T., and Kirkpatrick, The PtcUmt, ad loc. 

10 Some write TV* separately. 

11 Hitzig, Dae Hohe Lied (“ Knrzgefasstes ezegetisches Handbuch s. A. T.”). 

12 LXX rovt 8vo vtovf 'Apc^A tow Ma»40. 
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and the text is to be emended accordingly "W’ f\S. 

Then Ariel is a proper name occurring also in Isa. 29:1, where 
Jerusalem is addressed as Ariel. A summary dismission of the 
subject by saying, that in theophorous nouns the relation between 
the two parts is always that of subject and predicate, may not 
pass unchallenged. Olshausen 1 * gives a long list of proper 
names in which the second noun is genitive. The force of the 
compound may be best arrived at through Is. 29:1, when Jeru¬ 
salem is addressed as bS^H i. e., a city not only lion-like 14 in 
strength, but endowed with power that is divinely potent. Hence 
in these two passages Ariel is the name of some Moabitish 
warrior noted for his great deeds of prowess. 

1 Chron. 12:22 (Dav., KOn.), DTlbK nSfiES. The context 
informs us that new recruits joined David’s army daily, so that 
he called it the camp of God, as Jacob termed the angels that met 
him on his return from Mesopotamia. In the latter case, it was 
no doubt the character of the members of the camp that deter¬ 
mined the name. They were superhuman beings. In this pas¬ 
sage the divine name emphasizes the large numbers of the army, 
because the host of God is numerous in whatever sense it is 
taken. The expression is certainly superlative in this passage 
of Chronicles. 

Before summing up the results of this study, a word as to 
comparative grammar is in point. With the exception of the 
Arabic analogy already alluded to, there is no similar construction „ 
in Arabic, Assyrian, or Syriac. 15 Of course this fact does not 
make it impossible for Hebrew to possess this idiom. 

In conclusion we may sum up the results of our investigation 
as follows: Seven passages, Gen. 10:9; Jon. 3:3; Gen. 23:6; 
Isa. 14:13; Pss. 36:7; 45:7; 1 Chron. 12:22, upon a reasonable 
exegesis support the rule as given by Davidson and Kdnig; 
six, Gen. 35:5; 1 Sam. 14:15; 1 Sam. 26:12; Pss. 80:11; 
104:16; Job 1:16, are more reasonably explained in other 
ways; eight, Gen. 13:13; 30:8; Jer. 2:31; Mai. 2:15; Ps. 
68:16; Cant. 8:6; 2 Sam. 23:20; 1 Chron. 11:22, are for various 

MOlshausen, Lehr buck, der Heb. Sprache , p. 611. 

14 Geseniua, Ewald, Cheyne, Dillmann interpret b&rnK as lion of God; others, 
Delitzsch, Orelli, make it equivalent to bNHH. Ezra 43:15 «g.; the latter is improbable. 

w Wilson, Elements of Syriac Grammar , p. 122, the superlative is expressed “perhaps 
in a few cases by means of Very uncertain, as found only in Old Testament. 

Noldeke does not mention this usage in his grammar. 
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reasons too doubtful to be cited in support of a rule of syntax 
which is otherwise so obscurely indicated. The sweeping 
statements of M. Prat, given at the opening of this paper, 
and obviously made in the interests of uniformity, cannot be 
supported by a judicious exegesis in every instance; while 
on the other hand, grammarians and lexicographers cite many 
passages in support of this principle which are not merely 
doubtful and obscure, but in many cases positively contradict 
the rule. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION OF GESENIUS’S 
HEBREW GRAMMAR. 1 


By Pbofessob Max L. Mabgolis, 

University of California. 

In outward appearance this edition differs from its predeces¬ 
sors chiefly in two points: the paradigms, indices, etc., are printed 
separately in a “Beiheft” (two of the indices are the work of the 
young Dr. Karl Kautzsch, in Dresden, whose first literary effort, 
Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Hiob , was published in 1900); the 
number of each page is indicated on the inner top margin, while 
the figures on the outer margin refer to the paragraphs. On p. vi 
of the Introduction the reader may find a list of the sections 
amplified or modified, newly added or omitted. 

As Kautzsch (on p. vii of the Introduction) expressly remarks 
that, in order not to render the innumerable quotations from the 
grammar in the exegetical literature useless, a radical change in 
the arrangement has been deemed inadvisable, it may perhaps be 
proper to indulge the hope that the learned editor will become a 
convert to the opposite view before he is asked to prepare the 
twenty-eighth edition, but our criticism of the present edition 
must in no way be influenced by any opinion upon which that 
hope rests. Prom a purely scientific point of view, of course, 
there may be but one method of arrangement to follow; the prac¬ 
tical purposes, however, which a grammar of the Gtesenius type 
is mainly concerned in subserving, will be reached whether the 
treatment of the verb precedes that of the noun or follows it, 
whether the classification of verbal forms has in view the radical 
or formal character, etc. The teacher in the class-room will, one 
way or the other, be compelled to adopt his own order; for he 
must present the language in its totality, verb and noun, prefix 
and suffix, word and sentence, in accordance with the exigencies 
of the verse he selects for grammatical interpretation. The stu¬ 
dent may be easily taught the peculiar arrangement of a printed 

i Wilhelm Gesbxiub’ HkbrAischs Oeammattk. Vollig nmgearbeitet von EL Kautzsch. 
Sieben and swansigste, vielfach verbesserte and vennehrte A ullage. Leipzig: F. C. W. 
Vogth 1902. xii+591 pp. 
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grammar, exactly as he learn6 to understand the system of the 
lexicon he uses. Kautzsch furthermore avers that he has been 
willing to learn from others, even when the instruction was offered 
in an unnecessarily rude and offending manner. Now, the present 
reviewer entertains the profoundest respect for the Halle gram¬ 
marian ; nor does he consider himself competent to offer him any 
instruction. Nevertheless, the writer is constrained by a sense of 
devotion to the subject to point out in all politeness whatever in 
his judgment needs modification or improvement. I append the 
following footnotes: 

§ Si: The scriptio plena (see under letters k and l) in our pres¬ 
ent texts is more or lees arbitrary. That is to say, the process of the 
introduction of vowel letters was suddenly arrested with the defini¬ 
tive constitution of the kttb. See, by the way, Bardowicz, Studien z. 
Oeschichte d. Orthographie im Althebrdischen, 1894. The punctuation 
proceeds on the principle that the scriptio plena should (on the margin, 
so to say: a kre perpetuum /) be introduced wherever it of right belongs. 
The point in bp properly belongs to the vowel-letter (blp) which the 
punctuator has in mind. 

8 9w fin.: nfctbpl I s a misprint for PlKbil* 

v: Baer prints rlffiDOb* See his note (on p. 100). ^im^i’s words 
in the Lexicon (s. v. fiTEB) read: yfipn tY'tBTl 3PH yBp3 ■plDfl 
C|t3fi • The nrH yi3p is to be understood in accordance with Kautzsch’s 

own statement in this section. The latter, I gladly concede, is a marked 
improvement upon the corresponding section in the previous edition. 
The 2)11 represents d for o in opened (see below) syllables; it 

represents a vowel midway between o and 6: ib?B is on the road 
toward ib?B« 

«-* i 

§ lOd: KllD medium and the corresponding loosely closed syllable 
(§26c) should be given up: Sievers, Studien z. hebr. Metrik , I, §§6. 2, 
211, 212, 218. I am ready to follow Sievers (ibid., §§ 213, 220) in giving 
up the “vocal” HIlD in 5fCW, 121 THV I have not much faith in 

< : • - : r 

the “vocal” KTO altogether. But as this is rank heresy, I shall reserve 
the proof for another occasion. See below ad § 16* and ad § 26. 

P. 48, footnote 1: Levias's derivation of fcQlD from H31D (American 
Journal of Philology , Vol. XVI (1896), pp. 28-37; the word 513123 has 
been rediscovered by the present writer in the corrupt 513*1123 Isa. 30:15; 
see Cheyne’s Isaiah, SBOT 1899, p. 103,1. 24) by all means deserves to 
be accepted (see Haupt, “The Names of the Hebrew Vowels,” JAOS 
Vol. XXII (1901), pp. 13-17; especially p. 17). 

§ 16d: I question whether the function of the in these cases is 
to indicate the place of the secondary accent. The is perhaps a 
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simple mark of caution = sic. Its place is in syllables in which the 
vowel protected by the 3 ftD properly has no place in accordance with 
the table which we subjoin below, ad § 27. 

/: The 3 ftD in PP!T> ftTHR does not serve the purpose of empha- 

<v : I* <V J r 

sizing the “silent” (“zur schfirferen Hervorhebung desselben”), 
but again merely says: So , i. e., t , not 7 ! 

i: It is gratifying to see that Kautzsch’s attitude toward the Jewish 
grammarians and their exponent Baer with reference to the “silent” 
in flbSM > etc., has become “minder schroff.” He evidently would hesi- 

< r ; «t 

tate to join with Stade ( Grammar , p. 54, footnote) in his lament: “Leider 
hat sich Baer von der traditionellen Vorstellung der hebrftischen Gram- 
matiker von der Silbe und dem fcftTD mobile nicht emancipirt.” Baer’s 
arguments, ftDfc* fHIft, p. 9, footnote 2, are incontrovertible. This 
simply means that the authors of the accentuation spoke f dkld (h). In 
pre-punctuation times no doubt the intermediate vowel was sounded in 
the context as well as in pause; just in what exact quantity or quality 
may be a matter of dispute. But the pronunciation *d m k9ld(h) was not 
recognized by the accentuation and therefore not intended by the punc¬ 
tuation. It all depends what pronunciation of Hebrew our grammars 
are aiming at teaching, that of Isaiah, of which they know next to 
nothing, or that of the D"* 2 " 7 p 2 • If that of the latter, then their word, 
which speaks through their system (in this case so well set forth by 
Baer), must be law. “Sprachwissenschaftlich erschlossene” and “tra- 
ditionelle Formen irgend einer geschichtlichen Periode” must not be 
confounded. See above ad § lOd. 

§ 17a; *"lp is properly the reading of the written text, vocalization 
and accentuation. DTlbfct K“Q tV"OS"Q is CTD or miCS, 

Dribs mptra— 1 -p or mpa (the terms mpo, mica 

Sanhedr. 4a and the parallel passages; notice DM T2T1 "p"Hp D* w y l QlD 
fcOpEb)- In normal cases, t. e., where the reader follows the consonants 
of the text, no note is called for. Otherwise, the consonants which are 
to guide the reader are placed on the margin. See above ad § 8». 

§ 19a; What Eautzsch calls “die Verwechselung dee ft mit D” (one 
is reminded of the fflsbnftE ftYTYlM of the mediaeval grammars) 
Sievers (Phonetik, fifth edition, 1901, § 751) calls “partielle Assimilation” 
(so Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Orammat . d. idg. Spraehen , 1902, g 19, 5; 
Wundt, VOlkerpsychologte, I, 1 (1900), p. 427, speaks of “Kontakt- 
wirkung, die in einer bloss partiellen Angleichung, in einer Annfiherung 
der Artikulation des vorangehenden an den nachfolgenden induzie- 
renden Laut, beeteht;” he quotes as examples angnus for agnus, 
empfangen for entfangen , IfijSaAAu for ivfiaWv ; KOnig, II, p. 469, 
expresses himself with a correctness which leaves nothing to be desired 
just with reference to p^TOSH : “An&hnlichung zeigt sich im Anteilneb* 
menlassen von Hentalen am Stftrkegrade des ben achbarten Dentalen ), 
As this is our first remark in the chapter dealing with phonetic modifica¬ 
tions, we may be permitted to express our regret right here that Haupf s 
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animadversions at the opening of the above-mentioned article (“The 
Names of the Hebrew Vowel's,” JAOS., Vol. XXII (1901), p. 13) still hold 
good with reference to the present edition and that the “Lautlehre” is 
the weakest part therein. (Cf. also Haupt, BSS., I (1890), p. 249.) 

bed: The examples, especially under the letter d, are mechanically 
thrown together. The “assimilation 11 of d to t in ftH£ should not be 

placed on a level with that of l to k in TVp* or with that of the nasal n 

< 

(letter c). In the latter cases we have “Ausgleichung der Artikulations- 
stelle,” while in the case of ftfi£ we are dealing with “Ausgleich in der 
Artikulationsart.” The example for the latter in Greek is “horn, am 
‘was’ aus *trf68 n” (Brugmann, Kurze vergl . Gramm., p. 227). 

e: I doubt Kautzsch’s derivation of £3£ from M3 tt£. The 

T<r # T T 

“doubling” seems to be of the same kind as in fTBTD (§ 20 k). 

. t<t 

A; y!|, np, XD3 are no examples of aphaeresis, if by the latter 

Kautzsch means a psycho-physiological process, not merely the absence 
of a letter in front. The imperative being the prefixless “apocopatus,” 
the forms mentioned are direct descendants of JT > rtp"’, IDS"’. The 

“Sprachgeftihl” feels in XD'y' no more than the prefix + 1S3* [See now 
Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, 1902, p. 3.] 

1: The loss of the £ in £“P1 is not exactly apocope. The imme- 
diate predecessor of £“t*00 is . Hebrew, as elsewhere, drops the 
final vowel. 

§ 206: i|THD and XSTTBP are “Po'el” forms (see $imbi ad Jer. 5:6; 

< : r «•• j r : 

Lexicon, e.v.; Miklol, ed. Rittenberg, p. 132a; note the commentator’s 
remark below: Dbim "pTS H"pb TniT fB Dblfin C|bnTO1 

mnsra nban ntramnws n"pb tYorranb; c/., e. g., ^iriba p e. 

101:5 (by no means “ohne ersichtlichen Grund,” as Kautzsch thinks, §566); 

a similar example is "blTfl Nah. 1:3 and elsewhere quoted on p. 230, 
▼ : 

footnote; the “ , £rt3TD, by the way, have DTTN2T in their text, while 
OTTO"* ia with them a marginal reading, see Baer, p. 119). 

§ 21/: For “eig.” read: “ursprftnglich.” 

g: Similarly ’5JTP1 which is correctly explained, p. 91, footnote 4. 

§22m fin.: C/.Syriac (Duval, pp. 125 sqq.; Merx., Grammat. 

syriaca, pp. 76 sqq., and the writer’s “Notes on Semitic Grammar II” in 
this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), p. 207). I should transcribe and pronounce 
iaT[a]m|du*. 

§ 23a; Read for the altogether impossible *3£Stt at least ■ | 3£S32. 

• <T * <T T 

d: Dele “bSR"’ f.”. It is not permissible to use the symbols of the 

T V 

punctuation for pre-punctuation pronunciation. The steps are L>, 

|a-» 

ef: On etc., cf. Haupt, “Crit. Notes on Proverbs,” SBOT., 
< •• 

p. 34,1. 44 sqq.; “Notes on Isaiah,” ibid., p. 88, 11. 39 eq.; in the latter 
passage Haupt makes reference to his paper, “The Assyrian E-vowel,” 
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p. 19. I regret that, while writing my paper in this Journal, VoL XII 
(1896), especially the last three lines on p. 226,1 had no knowledge of 
Professor Haupt’s publication just referred to which I have since read 
in the American Journal of Philology; so much the more gratifying 
it is that we met in our conclusions, although proceeding by different 
roads; it may be well to add that Sievere ( loc . cit ., p. 280, n. 2) arrives 
at the same conclusion on entirely new grounds. In view of this 
remarkable unanimity, Kautzsch’s repudiation of Haupt’s readings (on 
p. 267, footnote) will hardly carry conviction. 

P. 78, footnote 2: In bfcCTOJ > etc., the H is orthographic device 
and is not on a level with the consonantal n spoken of in the text. 
§23fc; Q 21 is parallel to DTD» but not made from it; its lineal 

<T «V T 

predecessor is “H321 which represents an earlier iUPQ; c f- fTSlbS (in 

<r I«" ti<r\ 

pause!) quoted in §91/. The immediate predecessor of 021 is OTIS 

«r 

with suppression of the vowelless (hence not “samt seinem Vokal”) H* 
The form DTlbS (quoted in the same section) becomes now intelligible; 
it is on a line with 09X23 (see below ad § 61y) and presupposes 05153 
and the longer form HOPlbS* 

t <• \ 

§ 246; We miss here as elsewhere in the book an insight into what 
Georg Curtius long ago called “ Sprachchronologie oder chionologische 
Sprachbetrachtung” (see his Zur Chronologic d. idg. Sprachforechung , 
Abhandll. d. philol.-hist. Clasee d. Kgl. Sachs . Qessell <L Wissensch., 
Vol. V (1867), pp. 187-261). Thus 01S351 dates from primitive times; 
it is “urhebr&isch” (*huy&ab was indeed at no time pronounceable 
and should therefore not be written in Hebrew characters). On the 

other hand, **09 (immediate predecessor ' ibrija) and ?HD 9 (immediate 
*** * . Si x * T 

predecessor 'a&uya, cf. ; see this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), p. 

227) are reoent forms. 

d; I fail to see how pp 21 should be derived from baki; on 
see this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 226 sq. 

g: The process is not quite so simple, -a} becomes i which is then 
shortened to a; 7 & is midway between the two. 

§ 266 fin.: I agree with Kautzsch (against Sievere). 
c: The section may well be omitted. 

d; As “gesch&rfte Silben” are but a species of “geechlossene 
Silben,” the order should be reversed. 

e: That is to say, in opened syllables (see below). 

§ 26 c: To be omitted. 

P. 83, footnotes: Kautzsch’s reasoning seems to be plausible. 

§ 26/; Omit u mehr oder weniger acheinbar.” 
g: “Nach Verechlingung des K im Gegenton” means nothing, 
i; For “eig.” read: M ureprftnglich.” Dele “In solchem . . . . 
SUbe.” 

P. 86 , footnote 2: TjjfO does not belong here, but rather to §261. 
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§26p; As a matter of fact, it is correct; but we miss the proper 
historical setting. 

§ 27: The following table may be found useful as a summary of the 
entire section which, I regret to say, leaves much to be desired both in 
clearness of exposition and in scientific insight: 



CLOSED i 

OPEN * 

Unaccented 

Accented 

Unaccented 

Accented 

(or 

Opened!) 

Closed 

through 

doubling 3 

Closed by : 
a simple 
consonant 

Near* 

| Distant 

After other 
consonants 

After 

n, n, y 

u/o 

_ u 

(-O) 

T 

— O 

(> 


-6 

: 

-6 

t: 

— 6*(— o) 

T 

i/e 

— i 
(-6) 

— o* 

(-i) 

_a» 

_ 6 5 

-a* 

-6 

i 

-6“ 

V* 

-t 

_ 6 (_ i) 

a 

— a 

— a 

-ft® 

T 

— a® 

— 86 

T 

: 

“J 

-ft (-a) 
(-86) 


The term “opened” was used by the writer in the article “Accents,” 
Jewish Encylopcedia, Vol. I (see § 8; the MS. left Berkeley February 
10,1900). The table given above was prepared March 9,1902. Zapletal, 
Gramm, linguae hebraicae , 1902, §14e, has the term (“reclusa”), but 
he limits it unnecessarily to a special case. 

e: Incorrectly worded, ibttp goes with fcatal-a-, ■'tVMO with 

_ «▼** <* T | 

sus-a-t-i-. The second part is equally infelicitous. A full discussion 
of the subject would involve a criticism of §§ 177-180,184,229 of Sievers’s 

i E. g., bag (J in the middle of a word; } at the end; bnt *p. 

*E.g., baga. *B. p., ba. 

* I. «., in the syllable immediately preceding the accented syllable. N. B.: Sometimes 
(especially in the first and second cross-lines) “ near ” is treated as “ distant.” 

5 in panne, i. e„ where the voice rests in accordance with sense. 

• In the context, i. e., where we make no stop, bnt go on to the next word. 

7 A syllable which was closed in primitive Hebrew is often opened , e. g. % ♦maga'-a, 
*ma§a\ m&§&*(’); *malk-a, malk, m»'l[e]k; riE&fc-, ri£a|r. Frequently the 
primitive vowel remains what it was: usually, however, “opened” is on a par with “open 
accented.” 

sEspecially after, sometimes before, Hi notably K. 

8Especially before Hi T- The — a which takes the place of a primitive i is called 

a improper . 

ioAfter ». ii After n, 0, T. 
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work referred to above. For the present I wish to say this much. 
TT was postulated in 1836 by Luzzatto in his Prolegomena p. 126 aq . 

1< TT 

That is a late form, may be proved from the fact that ?p 3 is an 
impossible form, while to D 5 " 1 ® correctly corresponds DDT. Which 

*v • «v :v 

goes to show that $yp is the normal form. Because is a late form, 
it retains 7 in spite of the closed unaccented syllable. ^Tiie same holds 
good with reference to the pausal forms in the verb: nbDJJ is the 
earlier and normal form, HbtDD a late arrival. 

t *rr 

l: Incorrectly worded. 

q: The following practical observation may not be out of place. 
7 will be found in front of a “guttural” with 7, provided we find t 
(not 7 !) in front of the same “guttural” when followed by other vowels. 
Thus, to UTfctH corresponds DTCl; but to ttTttTl (interrogative H) 

«• T «T T|T <* * 

‘'DjHT! (§ lOOn). Of course, there are exceptions. 

«* IT V 

b«pT1T ifl nothing; either bitpTTT (bttpTJT), or b«E*TT. Of 
course, it is the latter from which the name is derived. 

a: See Lagaxde, Oberaicht , p. 152, footnote. As for ?j"Tnb*S cf. 
g 44d and Syriac . 

t: ** 133 , *^ 3 ^ and the like go back to the plural base bigad-, eta 
(broken plural of the type JLai; plural of the plural, Wright-de Goeje, 
Vol. 1, pp. 231 aq.; Barth’s law of compensation). 

to: = •plDT Job 8:8 = yillft*n (cf. the ktib, ibid., 15:7) 

= + is \j-£y The JUai form is the basis of the 

other ordinals from three on; the suffix is pleonastic (see the writer’s 
“Pleonastic Formative Elements in the Semitio Languages,” Proc. of 
the Amer. Philol. Assoc ., Vol. XXXI (1900), p. lix). JuuJ and J^li 
(hence ^13, eta) and jLai (hence Ethiop. ♦4*1, again with pleo¬ 
nastic suffix) are cognate types. Shnilarily TXT and TDT go back 
to yTt and J^ai forms. On the other hand, I cannot agree 

with Levias (this Journal, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 63) in deriving D T P 
from D**TKUj. TTD is deflected from T® (’Abot i. 2 ) (see this 
Journal, Vol! XII (i896), pp. 215 aqq .). 

§28a; HTTPS i* bih-; was sounded L 
b: Not true, is earlier than . 

g 90/: I agree with Kautzsch. 
g~o should be considerably reduced. 

§321; The reason for the peculiar orthography KT in the Penta- 
teuch is to be found in the hesitation to fix the gender, which in many 
oases, indeed, cannot be definitely ascertained. See, e. g. f Lev., chap. 13. 
g36/.* ring only 2 Kings 12:10 = 2 Chron. 24:8 before Tl§. 

. * «T v 

JTtt is the traditional reading, which is undoubtedly correct. 
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§40 fin.: Would not the following table (prepared March 9,1902) 
be of greater service (concrete stem; the place of the accent indicated; 
the vowels in the table are those which are constant)? 


b. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

rrahp« ,unpt* 

bat* ,nba« 

<v 

"nffinp 

"n'ba ,TPba 

• <* • <*• 

ntfipa ,ahpa 

baa , nbaa 

<v 

soipnp 

vba 

<• 

rranpn ,iDTpn 

ban ,nban 

<v 

twhp 

n"ba ,n"ba 

T <* T <** 

■’WTpn 

"ban 

<* 

rnhp 

n-ba ,n"ba 

: <• : <•• 

WTpn 

!iban 

< 

nnicnp 

on"ba, nn^ba 

<v • <v “ 

nauhpn 

rwban 

T <V 


irrba, ijvba 

rranp" , TOTp*’ 

ba s ,nba" 

<v 

uy 

hba 

<T 

rrahpn ,ahpn 

ban, nban 

msTp 

rmba, nba 

T<T <T 

^ITOTp- 

>iba" 

< 

riy 

>iba 

< 

natfipn 

na-ban 

T <V 




I refrain from adding a few notes which would make the table still 
more serviceable. 

§416: R. 12333 (misprint). 

"T 

§ 44 needs re-writing. 

P. 118, footnote 2: All wrong. Job verbs and Job adjectives have 
nothing to do with each other. Starting with d f* rfiXA (Praetorius, 
Aethiop. Orammat ., § 104), it is easy to see that {"D'hp represents the 

.i // <r ». 

feminine type jub plus a pleonastic suffix (see the paper “ Pleonastic 
Formative Elements” referred to above). Applying Barth’s law of 
compensation, we obtain forms like ntDTtt* Silp, llftFl are “Rftck- 

<T T “t < *T <TT 

bild ungen ” from {"Di^p, fnznrj. Hence Jlii Joii adjectives have 
often in one or the other of the Semitic languages Juob Job parallels: 

c/., e . g ., by the side of • Hence Jlai Joii adjectives 

always go with JLai verbs—a fact which may easily be verified. 
Joii Joii verbs are indeed nothing but adjective + pronoun; Joii 
verbs, on the other hand, seem to have been made after the already 

existing pattern of JLai Job verbs and not through the combination 

✓ 

of adjective and pronoun. I tell my students that, in nine cases out of 
ten, Job is the form of the verb wherever no adjective is possible, the 
English rendering of the abstract root being the guide. Contrast 
312T, *T07 with “ttTO, “sit,” “stand,” with “black,” “righteous.” 

§ 44c: Add at the end: But bttp Isa. 33:4. 

§ 46 should follow § 486. 
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g 46d; I should not repudiate the theory as “unhaltbar.” 

§48d; The form 1 Sam. 28:15 is doubly irregular. One should 
expect iWl - *—Ad Ezek. 23:80 cf. Comill .—Ad Job 11:17: Probably 
a nominal form was intended by the writer (see the commentaries). 

/: See Wundt, VOlkerpsychologie , Vol. 1,1, pp. 306-8. 
g : See this Journal, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 46, footnote 4. 
g 49d; See reference to Brugmann, ibid . 

g 68a: The following table (prepared March 9,1902) will serve as a 
convenient summary of this section as well as of g 91: 


6 . 

w ,*wm rvcn 

**T '*** <* 

ko- ,wr .sarra 

Hp'srra 

(-)rwna .O-tna 
•rcna .VTr .Tgr 

ro-.njr- .nctorra 
tjj- ,Dgr .Dp'wna 


<L 

WO »T 

«• 

wo ,vrr 
»VT 

« -*• < <’ 

mw .DDT 

«••• * «v I 


-rpiiSn »*b 

WB 

T® 

T® 


etc. .•jS'B 

-B ,~TB 

rp,vrp 

!TB 

T « • 

D^on > DTPS 
«tc- .^TB 


C. 

•onarw 

• * < 

worn* 

Tirana 

D3D 


b ,b (~)t 

T I * 

+P 

4 

nr 

*T 

DT 

<T 


-]» ,-D 
vr .Tirorw 

4 ; 4 

nrcnn 

r « 

Drcnx .orra 

- 4 4 / 


I again refrain from adding a few notes, especially as they take in 
some other matters not belonging to the sections under consideration, 
g 60/; See this Journal, Vol. XIX (1902), pp. 46-48. 
g 61(7; See the paper just referred to. It may be well to state here, 
although the matter seems so obvious, that we are not concerned with 
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explaining the ktib form (this is the function of textual criticism), but 
solely with the fere. jf the latter be meant for an imperative, the form, so 
far as vowels and accent are concerned, is as authoritative as many another 
form from the grammar of the fere and is, moreover, both authorita¬ 
tive and normal, if it can be shown that it falls within a larger system 
of which it is part. iBHp35 Ps. 78:6 may be the only example of the 

third singular feminine with iB”> but, since iis found elsewhere 
quite numerously (Stade, Grammat., § 630a6c), there is no reason to 
suspect the form. This in answer to the “ Zweifel ” of a highly com¬ 
petent scholar subjoined to a quite flattering opinion of our effort. See 
also above ad § 2 8k and below ad § 65/. 

§ 68m: ^QtlKF) is an impossible form. See, moreover, ad § 23e/. 

§65/: DSyUTl is correct. Another example of the DJ2EM type 
(see ad § 61gr). itence: BJUTI, SjyiZTI, TjJTZri (tfPlZTl in accordance 
with the pausal rOV quoted by Kautzsch ?), VJjflF 1 ], {"lyUTI, DPyUTl, 

. . rr , s <“ • r . i <v —s r s 

( see above). The form is particularly interest¬ 
ing as it teaches the place of the accent (see KOnig, I, p. 219). Hence: 
B5PQP»I D asm", 0STSP1. Dffffln, DMIR. 

<v : —: r <v : v -t rr: <*.• : | r • <v s v - t «v r “ j- «v :-: 

§ 67a; I have my doubts yet about the August Mftller theory, which 
I hope to set forth on another occasion. 

g: not “allzu sicher;” the “doubling” comes under §20t 

A T * 

(dagei forte affectuosum!). 

h: The reference to § him is valueless, as the statement there about 
“the original t” is absolutely erroneous. See our table above ad § 27. 
cc: On DTTCT see our remarks ad § 206. 

«•• ! r : 

dd: Most of the forms are to be explained as analogical formations. 
To select one example: flbhS sounds like fibb" 1 > hence in the context 
nbis like Jlby*—On DP^Sflb see this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), 

<t : rr <r i rr <v s: " 8 

pp. 219 sq. 

§68t: goes with ■pTK treated as a ffpjfc form. 

P. 186, footnote: The r naturally has its origin in a primitive i/e 
(see table ad §27); but it is treated by the language exactly as the 
—, t and — in 1B3, HB > Dp • The latter forms are to be explained as 

< It 

having originated on Hebrew ground under the influence (as “ Rflck- 
bildungen”) of PNDSi, IHB» FlBp (for *bus-ta, *mit-ta, *kam-ta 

r : < t <— T : < 

in abstracto!). Some six years ago I suggested to Professor Haupt 

that STB"’ might be compared with Aramaic 2FT* I do not remember 

<•• •• <*• • 

now whether I meant at that time, to speak the language I use now, 

that the syllable in front of the stem represents an opened syllable; 

that, in other words, 2pp chronologically antecedes and explains 21ZT* 
<*• • <•••• 

This latter supposition, however, is not necessary: 2UT and 2pp are 
parallel forms exactly as and D^bBS; the permanency of the 

vowel of the prefix and the “doubling” of the first radical serve, each 
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in its way, to increase the volume of the biconsonantal basis of the 
imperfect stem. 

§71: The ■» is not assimilated; we have here simply “Aramaic” 

forms (see our remarks just in front of this note). 

P. 206, footnote 1 : We share Kautzsch’s view. 

§ 76e; See this Journal, Vol. XIX_(1902), p. 47, footnote 6 . 

w: See this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), p. 227. 

dd: See this Journal, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 48. 

§765; *Tp is not “verschrieben” for SlfcV’p; read *Tp and cf. 

WBf re. 

«• <• 

P. 221, footnote 1: My paper to which Kautzsch flatteringly refers 
needs re-writing. Thus I should speak now of -t as the feminine suffix 
and of the -a which originally precedes it as the masculine suffix (added 
only to stems closing in a consonant). The main thesis of the paper, 
however, which states and explains the condition under which the vowel 
preceding the feminine suffix -t disappears in Hebrew, cannot in my 
judgment be shaken. 

P. 223, footnote 1: See also Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien , Vol. 
Ill (1901), p. 98. 

§ 81a; “Derivativa verbalia” is an unfortunate and misleading term 
in spite of the references to § 90a and § 79a, in spite also of § c. 

§83d; Kautzsch is a pronounced “Barthianer.” While we accept 
Barth’s law of compensation (see above ad § 27 1; ad p. 118, footnote 2) 
and are by no means blind to the merit of the work on “ Nominal - 
bildung,” we cannot subscribe to the principal theory of the book (see 
this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), p. 216; also above ad p. 118, footnote 2). 
Barth ex professo refuses to discuss the question of the priority of noun 
or verb. It seems to me that this is a fatal error. 

§ 84aa: On the whole, Kautzsch’s exposition is satisfactory. That 
sjbft is properly a “construct state” form, has been shown in this 

Journal, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 197 sqq, The 7 of D^pba > which is not 

understood by Kautzsch, has been correctly explained by Salter Brooks 
( Vestiges of the Broken Plural in Hebrew, 1883). See above ad § 27 1. 
c: What does “aus ma-ut, za-it” mean? 

§845; The title is misleading. Under letters ei, e. g ., we have 
derivatives of the intensive stem in all reality. 

§89a; “Eine durch die Tonverhaltnisse bedingte Erscheinung”— 
quite correct. Which goes to show that the term “construct state” 
should be given a wider meaning and application. The first word in 
the combination UitTSbs Eccl. 9:7 is as much in the “construct 
state” as the corresponding word in D n “^bs Exod. 16:8. I am very 

rr v i 

well aware of Ezek. 18:10 and similar examples. To my 

thinking, fly is in the “construct state” in Q 21 Q? Esth. 1:22 as much 

r vt ▼ r 

as in "OTTQ D5, ibid,, 3:6. I even go a step further: in 

I t; : r r — 

Dhb Ruth 1:4 is in the “construct state.” It may be even said that 

VT 
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the system of accentuation is built up upon this principle which, of 
course, in its ultimate nature is indeed “ syntaktisch-logisch.” 

§916: Read for “vokalisch”—“auf einen langen Vokal” and for 
“konson.”—“ursprftnglich auf einen kurzen Vokal auslautende.” 

c: “ Ausserdem vergl. "jpJSibn ”—in the wrong place; hence add in 
the table (§ 6 ) in the right column by the side of Qt : “od. 051”;” the 

<v 

accent, by the way, should be indicated, wherever it falls on the suffix. 
d: ppTO is not “aus sada[j]ha;” the process is as follows: .Jci is 

<T T V? 

O X ✓ 

taken as an accusative case, and the new cases vs*i, co are formed. 
. # 

PITO presupposes 

§ 93a: HinipJ misprint for . 

P. 269, footnote: See Sievers, loc. cit., p. 296, footnote. 

§95f: ^33 misprint for tYpa. The suffixes tVT", T \*7 represent 
“Hebrew" pn~ , pp”. See this Journal, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 209, 
226 sg. 

§96: I explain pTBfct as !"T©H*=( 5 &t with pleonastic feminine 

PI 7 . Why is bK not mentioned among the “Nomina von eigentftmlicher 
Bildung”? ~ 

P. 284, footnote 1: See Salter Brooks, loc. cit., pp. 11 sq. The 
immediate predecessor will have been a form like Modern Arabic ijam 
(Vollers-Burkitt, p. 114). 

P.287, footnote 1: For “regelreohte” read “hebr&isch gebildete.” 
P. 300, footnote 2: There is no doubt in my mind that the author 
of Ruth 1:13 wrote DflbPl • 

P. 301, footnote 1: Why not assume a form "pE*? 

I have not read the syntax. Lengthy though this review has turned 
out, I may say with the high-priest of old (So$ah 406): PRffl *ltV 
1*0 sir© orsab ■'rrnp© (^to = on the margin of my Gesenius). 
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NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 

THE BED 

This official whose title is written MIR-US has been the subject of 
some speculation. The ideographic form of title is interpreted II R. 24, 
58ab by ridtt sa $ftbft. It occurs very frequently in the letters of Ham¬ 
murabi published by King, see Index, p. 290: where a guess “ slave-driver 91 
is hazarded. Although the sign MIR is different from that written for 
nftgiru, both have the common value GIR, and LIGIR is evidently 
only MIR, with the sign K AS inserted. Now K AS is an ideogram for 
girru and harrftnu, wor d 8 used for a military expedition. Further 
nftgiru and girru are probably related. Hence there is some proba¬ 
bility that the nftgiru and ridtl sa §ftbft are closely related officials, 
if not identical in office: see ADD., II, p. 70. 

The §ftb& are laborers, employed on public works, or militia for 
military duty. They are not exactly slaves, but were recruited from 
captives, certain worthless or troublesome slaves, and the pauper classes 
generally. The status was dreaded, and it is often referred to as a blot 
on the memory of an oppressor that he reckoned freemen of the great 
cities to this lot. As laborers they were unskilled and treated almost as 
beasts of burden, but they were fed and clothed at the royal expense, 
thus answering to the corporation employes of our great towns, or the 
men on public works in the colonies. The demand for these laborers on 
the great buildings of the ancient Babylonian monarchs was enormous, 
and in every district an official was appointed to superintend and obtain 
supplies of these §ftbft. They worked in gangs, as may be seen from the 
monuments, and the redfl sa sftbft was on his civil side a “ganger;” 
on his military side as in command of enforced military service a “field 
cornet.” In later times, in Assyria, his military representative was the 
rab kisir. See further in ADD., II, p. 126,170-172. He and the next 
official were sent on errands for the king, acting as a sort of post, and 
had the power of impressing men, animals, or ships, for the execution of 
their duty. But they might not hire a substitute on pain of death and 
displacement by that substitute; §26. It is difficult to fix upon an 
official in modem times whose functions will answer to those described 
above, but perhaps the old English word “reeve” is near enough to serve 
as a translation. 

The title bft’iru, usually written SC-HA, is very often used in 
the sense of “fisherman.” The verb is also used of hunting. But the 
original meaning is “to catch.” The bft’iru here is a “catcher,” a 
press-gang officer. He, like the above, was employed on the king’s 
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service, had to go on the king’s errands, and both officers were for¬ 
bidden, under pain of death, to delegate their duties, once they had 
received a commission of any sort. One may translate this title, per- 
haps r by “runner,” an old English name for a sort of constable. 

These two officials are coupled together, and no distinction is 
observable between them. They may really be the same official under 
different names. It appears to be the case that in the code, as in many 
legal documents, several synonyms, or terms nearly synonymous, are 
used together, probably with a view to greater comprehensiveness. 
Their office was officially endowed. Each received a house and land, 
if not a salary, which went with the office and was inalienable from it. 
The office was not hereditary, and the officer could not make pitovi¬ 
sion from it for his wife and family. But if he were sent on foreign 
service, or garrison duty, he might resume his house and field on his 
return, if his absence did not extend beyond one year. But his house, 
field, and garden went to his successor in office in the meantime, and 
permanently, if his absence exceeded three years. His succcessor might 
be his son, if the son were able to take up the duties; § 28. If the son 
were too young, one-third of the field and garden was given to the mother 
to rear the children; § 29. The house evidently went as official residence. 
If the officer simply goes away and leaves his house and estate uncared 
for, it shall go to his successor and on his return he will have no claim 
whatever; § 30. But this only took place if he had been more than one 
year away; § 31. If he is named for foreign, or garrison duty, a mer¬ 
chant might buy him out; if he had the means to pay the merchant for 
this good office, he must do so. If the temple of his city had the means, 
it might do so, if he was too poor. If the temple was too poor, the palace 
might do so. But his official house, field, and garden might not be used 
to raise money for the purpose. Clearly the endowment was a “bene¬ 
fice.” The whole arrangement is suggestive of a desire to hold down 
the population by an organized administration. 

The officer called PA-PA, who may be the pah at, or governor of 
a district, and the officer called NU-TUB seem to have had power over 
another class of population, the s&bnishatim;§33. It was an offence 
punished with death for them to admit a hireling in place of the man 
nominated for an errand of the kings. They evidently were the superior 
officers of the redtl sa §ftb© and bft’iru for they might oppress them 
by taking their goods, robbing them, letting them out on hire, robbing 
them in a judgment before a judge, or taking away the holding which the 
king had given them. The penalty for such oppression was death. The 
sftb nisbatim are clearly the local quota for the levy. 

The ridfl sa s&b6, or bft’iru, could not alienate the oxen and 
sheep which the king had given him; § 35. His house, field, and garden 
could not be given for money; §§ 36, 37, nor could he assign it to his 
wife or child, § 38, nor pledge it for debt. But he had full power over 
the property which he had bought himself or acquired; § 39. If in his 
absence another had enclosed his estate, on his return, he shall take 
possession and keep his status; §41. These immunities also applied 
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to the nfts bilti, or “tributary,” whose exact status is otherwise 
obscure; §§ 36, 37, 38. 

There is some reason to hold that when officials are named together 
in these sections, it is as alternative titles for the same or nearly the 
same office, but the point cannot be pressed. For the purposes of the 
code no difference was made between them, but their actual duties and 
status may have differed greatly. 

THE WINE-SELLERS. 

According to the code a wine-seller was usually a woman. If a wine 
merchant has not accepted corn as the price of drink, but has taken 
silver by the heavy weight, and has made the price of drink less than 
the price of corn, that wine-seller shall be put to account and thrown into 
the water; §108. What the great weights or great stones mean is 
obscure. The “small stone” abnu §ifcru seems to have been a definite 
weight of one-third of the shekel; II, R. 37, high. The “great stone” 
may have been two-thirds of the shekel, as the heavy mina was double 
the light mina. But this does not help much. Perhaps the point is 
that when the wine-drinkers were not clear-headed, the wine-seller 
insisted on using the heavy mina, though the light one was proper, 
and so made her customers pay double. But the idea seems to be 
that wine ought to cost as much as corn and no more. Both were 
measured by vessels of capacity. A full pint of wine for a full pint of 
corn was fair, and a fuddled drinker might know that he got his fair 
measure. The weighing of silver and the two scales of weight would be 
puzzling. There may be an attempt to discourage drunkenness in the 
clause that drink should not be cheaper than com, but this is hard to 
prove. If the wine merchant collected together rebels, or violent rioters, 
in her house, she was bound to seize them and take them to the palace, 
on penalty of death; §109. These rioters may be seditious plotters. 
That it was not a quite respectable business one may conclude from the 
fact that a votary of the gods, priestess, vestal, or whatever she was, was 
not permitted to open a wine shop nor to enter one; § 110. 

If a wine-seller gave sixty (A of a particular strong drink, often 
spoken of as “excellent,” to thirsty ones, in harvest time, she was to 
receive fifty ]£A of com; § 101. Here she made apparently a free gift 
to the harvesters and was to be rewarded. The reward, considered as a 
payment, violated the above principle that wine should not be cheaper 
than com. But in a thirsty time such a rule might be relaxed: or the 
act was not to be considered a violation of the law, as it was prompted 
by charity. It is less likely that she was actually allowed to reduce her 
price at harvest time, though this may well be the meaning. 

The rendering, given by Professor Scheil and followed by Dr. 
Winckler, of §41 presents some difficulties. According to them the 
benefice of a reeve or runner might (in his absence on king’s business ?) 
be “enclosed” by a neighbor who found the “stakes” for the purpose. 
On his return the official would resume possession and his temporary 
supplanter had to forfeit the “stakes.” This seems fair enough. But 
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we may ask if there was any object in enclosing the land. Why had not 
the official already done it himself ? 

But the word ubih rendered “enclosed ” is common enough in the 
contracts, see Meissner, ABP. y p. ISO, as a side form of pfthu “to 
exchange.” We have already been told in the code that the reeve could 
not alienate any portion of his benefice. It is natural to expect that he 
could not exchange it either. If any one dares to make such an 
exchange of his own farm for the official estate of a reeve, the code 
provided a punishment for him. The word rendered “stakes” is plural 
niplatim. But no word meaning stake will serve as its singular. The 
word nipl u seems to mean a shoot, a branch. It is hardly like to mean 
a fencing stake. But alongside of pfthu we find a synonym pftlu, or 
apftlu, see Meissner, loc. cit. Surely this gives niplatim at once as 
the thing offered or taken in exchange. 

Hence I should render §41 somewhat as follows: “If a man has 
exchanged the field, garden, or house, of a reeve, runner, or tributary, 
and has given an exchange, the reeve, runner, or tributary shall return 
to his field, garden, or house, and shall take for himself the exchange 
given him.” 

This is exactly parallel to the case of unlawful sale in § 35, where 
the buyer not only has to return his purchase, but also lose the price he 
paid for it. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

Quhnb' College, 

Cambridge. 


EMENDATIONS IN THE TEXT OF EZEKIEL. 

24 : 21 . —A crux interpretum is the word blQTO in Ezek. 24:21. 

T t “ 

The LXX reads teal vrrkp <S? <fxCBovrau al i/rv^al vpStv ; it is similarly 
explained in the new Hebrew Lexicon , “an object of your soul’s com¬ 
passion.” Gesenius-Buhl Lexicon states that it is a word of unknown 
meaning. Bertholet, in loco , translates it “das Sehnen” = the longing; 
Kraetzschmar, in loco , renders it similarly, “das Verlangen.” Both com¬ 
mentators are guided in their translations by the word ^tortQ, which is 
found in some manuscripts. It occurs three times in Ezekiel, viz., 24:16, 
21, 25. As, however, TQHXD occurs already once in this verse, the word 
cannot have the same meaning. I explain it on the basis of the 
Aramaic root , of which the Afel pass. part, is = collegit 

The meaning in both Peal and Paal is Orfouvpiltiy. We read of a &*£ 
ViL* = thesaurus, Eph. Syr., in Ezek. 18:13; cf. Brockelmann, Lex. 
Syr . All the stems contain the meaning “to collect, to treasure up,” 
hence bttTO, regarding it as an Afel pass. part, of the root Via*., sig- 

t : “ 

nifies “that which has been treasured up,” i. e. y a treasure. 

We find a goodly number of Aramaisms in Ezekiel, and as Aramaic 
was the lingua franca of the time (c/. 2 Kings 18:26), it certainly should 
not surprise us to find an Aramaic word in these prophecies, especially 
when the word seems to be a technical term. It is perhaps due to the 
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fact that b^rta was misunderstood by later copyists, who therefore 
inserted 5| before bOTO- But this is not correct. In the first half of 
the verse Ezekiel is speaking of the sanctuary as the epitome of all that 
is desirable for a Yah weh-worshiper. In contrast to the Yahweh- 
worshiper stands the man (vs. 21 6) who longs most of all for his sons 
and daughters. If 'go b^fTB were an additional reference, the state¬ 
ments in vs. 21a and vs. 21 6 would not balance each other; there¬ 
fore we must omit the before bBTO and regard 'B3 bOK3 as an 

expression referring to the IDTptt. Then vs. 21a will read: “. 

behold, I will profane my sanctuary, the pride of your strength, the 
desire of your eyes, the treasure of your soul.” 

86:10-12.—A careful study of this passage has led me to the belief 
that 4KI is far from being correct. Vss. 10a and 12oa are doubtless 
doublets. The blD of vs. 10a is a doublet of pjbS- For 'itfFTYQ 
which is a very unusual expression, we must read, in accordance with 
vs. 12oa, '“Tar ■WTIK DTK • The frK was miswritten T\*2 , and the 
which could not be explained in this connection, was dropped. 
Tfibim (vs- 12a) is corrupted out of "■JY'Sppn • Vs. 12aa is a doublet 
of vs. 10a in its original form. Vs. 11a/? is omitted by LXX, but there 
can be no question that the whole of vs. 11a is an insertion by a later 
hand, as it separates vs. 10 from its natural sequence in vs. 116. Head 
after "'tOtST! with LXX 9]I, Cornill, Toy, Kraetzschmar, ffib - Vs. 12 
belongs after D5T1Z3&OE • It is also necessary to read in vs. 12 
= “and they shall possess you,” ». e., the plural pronoun instead 
of the singular; DtY’Tn instead of tVVH and also Sjgpoift; cf. LXX. 

•• * r : t • r ; • 

The mistake in the person is perhaps due to the fact that in the following 
verses the mountains are conceived of under the figure of a man-eater, 
while in vs. 12 the mountains are still addressed as such. According 
to these emendations vss. 10-12 read: “And I will multiply upon you 
men, my entire people Israel, and the towns shall be inhabited and the 
ruins shall be built up. (vs. 11) And I will cause you to be inhabited as 
in your former times, and I will do more good to you than in your 
earlier times, (vs. 12) And they shall possess you and ye shall be to 
them for an inheritance, and not shall ye bereave them again (sc. of their 
children), (vs. 116y) and ye shall know that I am Yah weh.” 

37:19.—This verse as it stands offers a good many difficulties. 
What are we to do with the phrase VJTK Vbj DIYlH TIKI 1 Dini&t 

I •• V T T T * - T s T 

refers without question to the yy of Joseph, which is in the hand of 
Ephraim and the tribes of Israel and its associates. As yj is singular 
we must read . Vb? gives no sense in its present connection, and 

T T , 

it seems to me to be a dittography of the original y9"5J , LXX iwl rrjv 
<f>v\rjv. These simple emendations give us a clear text. Ezekiel is not 
the pan-Israelite, as Kraetzschmar tries to make him out, but his point 
of view is more that of the Judahite. Judah shall have the leader¬ 
ship in this looked-for reorganization, therefore the scepter of Ephraim 
is placed in the hand of Judah, in whose hand the two scepters 
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shall become one. For 'T3 read after LXX, with Evald, Toy, et 

ait rra- 

T ; 

37:22.—The phrase blTTBP TD yfeO does not occur elsewhere 
in the Old Testament. “Mountains of Israel” is exclusively used by 
EzekieL It occurs in the following passages: 6:3; 33:28 ; 34:14; 36: 
1, 4, 8 (37:22); 38:8; 39:2, 4,17, yet never in connection with 
“Mountains of Israel” refers to the most conspicuous portion of the 
land of the Jews; as, however, •'SlfcCL according to LXX, precedes 
■HTQ i *• ^*9 the term designating the entire oountry precedes the refer¬ 
ence to a portion of that country, it seems to me that TD was added 
by a later hand, because the phrase “my land Israel” brought to his 
mind the familiar phrase of Ezekiel, “mountains of Israel,” which he 
believed to have been omitted. 


37:22a/?.—The phrase TjbEb Dbsb does not occur in LXX f, and 
is therefore deleted by Comill et aL Comill, however, reads, with LXX 
B, mb • The emphasis in this whole paragraph (vss. 15 sqq.) is laid 
upon the fact that the northern kingdom and the southern kingdom 
shall become an indissoluble unit. Hence, over all of these, i. e., Judah 
and its associates and Ephraim and its associates, shall reign one king. 
In view of this DbS)b must be retained, and the strong presumption is 

that -jbttb is a dittography of tf»b • Hahs H. Srora. 


Jkbubalkm. 


WHO WAS MELCHIZEDEK ?—A SUGGESTED EMENDATION 

OF GEN. 14:18. 

Historically, Melchizedek was king of Salem and priest of God Most 
High. Theologically, he was the great prototype of the Great High 
Priest, Jesus the Christ. This has been the accepted answer. Is 
another answer possible ? 

I. A suggested emendation. 

In the word DblD, Gen. 14:18, exchange sibilants, remove the upper 
stroke of the b > and we have “ Melchizedek, king of Sodom.” The bargain 
between Abram and his allies or the custom of the time would determine 
whether the word “tithe” (vs. 20), should be retained or omitted. 

II. The reasons for making the emendation. 

1. In the present state the story is disconnected. The king of Salem 
incident is felt to be an intrusion into the midst of the story of the king 
of Sodom and Abram. The connection is so loose that it almost seems 
like an interpolation. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
7:2, 3) felt something of this strangeness when he referred to Melchize¬ 
dek as “being first, by interpretation, king of righteousness, and then 
also king of Salem, which is king of peace; without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, being made like unto the Son of God.” Of course this very abrupt¬ 
ness of introduction into the narrative only added to the supposed mys¬ 
terious supernaturalism of the character of Melchizedek. 
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2. “Melchizedek, king of Salem,” seems to be an intruder into the 
narrative because he is not previously mentioned as having any interest 
in the result of the battle between the allied chieftains. 

3. If Melchizedek is king of Salem, then the king of Sodom is name¬ 
less in the narrative. All who take any part in the events mentioned 
are named except the king of Bela, who is evidently an insignificant 
personage. It is plainly implied that Bera, former king of Sodom, was 
slain in the battle in the vale of Siddim. We naturally expect the name 
of the new king of Sodom who goes out to meet Abram after the defeat 
of the allied kings. This emendation gives his name. 

4. It would be more appropriate for the king of Sodom than for a 
disinterested party to bless Abram and furnish the sacrificial meal in 
celebration of the victory over the allies. 

6. It removes the strange circumstance of having a foreign priest 
suddenly appear upon the scene to receive tithes from Abram, for that 
seems to be the chief purpose of Melchizedek’s introduction. 

6. We then have Abram tendering to Melchizedek, king of Sodom, 
all or a tenth of the recovered plunder (according to whether we retain 
or omit *1^533> “tithe,” vs. 20), which, in either case, would be far more 
natural than for Abram to make an offering of a tenth of it to the dis¬ 
interested priest-king of a disinterested god. It is then most appropriate 
for the grateful king of Sodom to be equally generous and reply, “No, 
only give me my people and you keep the goods.” 

III. Some reasons the scribe might have for reading u king of 
Salem ” for u king of Sodom” 

1. At a later date, Sodom became the victim of a great calamity and 
early theology considered it a just punishment for her sinfulness, so that 
the name of Sodom subsequently came to be the synonym of divine 
wrath. To a Jewish scribe it could not be possible that the father of 
the faithful took part with the king of Sodom in the worship of his god, 
so he easily read “Salem” for “Sodom” in the place in which Abram is 
connected with the worship conducted by Melchizedek, the priest-king. 

2. There would also be the natural desire to make every possible 
connection between the patriarch and Jerusalem. Here is an oppor¬ 
tunity to connect Abram with Jerusalem in the strongest possible 
manner. Read “Salem” for “Sodom” and then consider “Salem” a 
shortened form of “Jerusalem.” We then have Abram paying tithes to 
the priest-king of Jerusalem. What could more strongly link Jewish wor¬ 
ship to Jerusalem, and to a Jewish mind, what would be more plausible 
than this story of Abram and the priest-king of ancient Jerusalem? 

3. The introduction of “flcya (vs. 20) (if it were not already in the 
text) would give the most unanswerable argument for the tithing system. 
Even Abram must pay tithes, and he pays tithes to the priest-king of 
Salem long centuries before it became Jerusalem, hallowed by the 
presence of the temple and the Aaronic priesthood. This would put a 
most weighty argument into the hands of the collectors of delinquent 

tithes. Charles Edo Anderson. 

Worth, Illinois. 
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KING’S ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE. 1 

The author of this handy grammar is so well known to the readers 
of this Journal as one of the most careful and competent of Semitic 
scholars, that it is only necessary to call their attention to the fact that 
this book is a summary of much that Mr. King has published in his 
earlier and larger work, viz., First Steps in Assyrian (1898). According 
to the author’s statement the grammar is intended to form an easy 
introduction to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. It contains 
(1) a short description of the development of the cuneiform characters 
from picture writing (pp. 1-17); (2) recounts the story of the gradual 
decipherment of the inscriptions, beginning with the accounts of early 
travelers in Peraepolis, and traces in detail the method by which Grote- 
fend and Kawlinson obtained the clue to the reading of the inscriptions 
(pp. 18-47). (3) A sketch is next given of the system of cuneiform 
writing and of the use of the characters as syllables, ideograms, and 
determinatives (pp. 48-69). Then follows (4) a selection of cuneiform 
signs with their syllabic and ideographic values (pp. 20-101). 2 (6) The 
main facts of Assyrian grammar are enumerated in a series of short 
chapters (pp. 102-144), and the more important rules are illustrated by 
brief extracts from Babylonian and Assyrian texts; each extract is 
printed in cuneiform type and is accompanied by a transliteration and 
translation. (6) The last two chapters contain a series of short extracts 
from historical documents, together with transliterations and transla¬ 
tions, followed by a short glossary (pp. 146 sqq.). Every verb occurring 
in these texts is parsed in the footnotes to the texts and every form 
explained which might prove puzzling to the beginner. 

The statements and grammatical rules are put clearly, precisely, and 
to the point; only once in a great while one would not agree with the 

1 Assyrian Language : Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By L. W. King, 
M.A., F.S.A. = Vol. V of “ Books on Egypt and Chaldaea,” edited by E. A. Wallis Bodge and 
L.W.King. London: KeganPaul, Trench, TrSbnerdb Co.,Ltd., 1901. xvi+220 pp. 8s.6d., net. 

2 In this list King follows Delitzsch pretty closely, without, perhaps, paying enough 
attention to new values suggested or determined by later research. Thus No. 84, add tat, 
dad and compare Pinches, BOB., 1,16.—87, add sun and see ZA., 1,182, rem. 2.—43, add 
Sir and Jensen, ZK., II, 45; nidakku, “governor,” is rather doubtfuL—44, according to 
ZA., II, 303-4, the sign has the value mafi; fiultu, /bid., is, of course, a misprint for 
luttu.—75, for the meaning of burrumu, birmn see now Jensen, KB ., VI, 1, 363-64.— 
86, add ka and compare Nebuch. Orotef. I, 36, where the sign is used for ka in ka-na-ku* 
fin.—94, add kam, ka, ZA., II, 136.—On99 compare Zimmern, Butrptalmen ,, 15.—134, add 
ga and cf. u-Sat-ri-ga, V Bawl. X, 99.—157, add kufi and II Bawl. 48 c 48.—160,add rafe, 
V Bawl. 45, iv, 8.-189, ZA ., Ill, 303, rem. 1, adds gu.—190, ZA., IV, 69, rem. 3, adds dun; 
ZA., I, 176 sqq., gin.—211, AN-IM read Adad, not Bamminu (see also No. 216), and 
yet, cf. KAT3 442 *qq.— 240, ZK., II, 190, read Seg.—255, add gi, V Bawl. 30 a-b 6; ZA., 
IV, 69, rem. 3.—269, add d($) a b (p) and cf . V Bawl. 41 a-b 62; ZA., 1,219. 
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author, as, e . g., when he states (p. 53): “In the sign ’a, ’i, ’u, the Assyri¬ 
ans possessed a character for indicating the breathing, but it is very 
rarely used”* To our knowledge it is used quite as often as many 
other signs of the syllabary. 

Only occasionally a printer’s error appears, as amdahis for 
amdabi? (p* 53, 1. 16), etc. The name of the head of the Assyrian 
pantheon is perhaps better read Asur, instead of Assur(pp. 72 passim). 

We heartily recommend the book to the beginners who cannot yet 
master King’s First Steps or Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar . 

W. Muss-Abnolt. 

Thb Univbrsity or Chicago. 


THOMPSON’S INDEFINITE ARTICLE IN ASSYRIAN. 4 

Two years ago we had the pleasure of calling the attention of the 
readers of this Journal to Mr. Thompson’s The Reports of the Magi¬ 
cians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon . Since the publication 
of this important work, the author and Mr. King have been engaged 
chiefly in the preparation of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
Budge, of which the authorities of the British Museum have thus far 
published fifteen volumes. While reading and copying such texts, Mr. 
Thompson noted from time to time a considerable number of passages 
in which the case-endings of the noun have been dropped, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the noun is obviously not in the construct state. He 
now publishes some forty examples, and believes that they prove the 
existence of traces of an absolute state in Assyrian, similar to that in use 
in Aramaic; proving that when a noun is employed in Babylonian and 
Assyrian with case-endings it possesses the force of the emphatic state 
in Aramaic, even though it has apparently no equivalent for the post¬ 
positive article in the dialects of the latter. Syriac being one of the 
best known of the Aramaic dialects, the author divided the examples 
presented into groups, arranged under the various rules—quoted ver¬ 
batim —for the use of the absolute in Syriac, as found in M. Duval’s 
TraiU de grammaire Syriaque (1881). 

Extracts from the grammatical writings of Sir H. Rawlinson, J. 
Oppert, Sayce, Flemming, Jensen, Latrille, Delitzsch, Scheil and Fossey, 
show that, though the occurrence of a noun without case-endings and 
yet not in the construct state is well recognized, its real nature and sig¬ 
nificance has not yet been found. All the cases mentioned by Thompson 
appear to indicate the idea of a certain indefiniteness which would bring 
them into a category similar to that of Syriac nouns in the absolute state. 
If such a case as ultu rds adi kit, “from beginning to end,” be 
taken, it is obvious that neither rds nor kit can be in the construct 
state, and yet both have lost their case-endings. The Assyrian noun 

3 Italicized by the reviewer. 

* Oh Tracks or an Indetinitr Asticlh nr Assyrian. By R. Campbell Thompson, 
MJL London: David Nuit, 1902. SI pp. 
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when used with its case-endings will be the equivalent—in sense and 
meaning, although not etymologically—of the Aramaic emphatic state, 
and the forms without case-endings—other than the construct—will 
similarly correspond with the absolute. 

The author has succeeded in selecting excellent and telling proof 
texts for his arguments, without, in the least, denying that in all the 
cases considerable laxity prevails. The noun in Assyrian need not of 
necessity adhere to any fixed law, as will be seen at once by comparing 
variant readings. Here is a point where, we believe, the author or some 
other scholar, working along the lines of the author, could strengthen 
the argument considerably by discussing critically all the cases of 
indefinite article, having variant readings, in certain divisions of litera¬ 
ture, say, the historical texts. Such a study would, we assume, prove 
the author’s statement that the fundamental idea of indefiniteness 
appears to underlie the cases in Assyrian where the noun—not in the 
construct—drops its case-endings. This was in most cases, at least, an 
intentional dropping, and not accidental; and further, since this phe¬ 
nomenon takes place in prose as well as in poetry, it was in no wise due 
to a regard for meter. P. 266, read e-pi-sat instead of e-pi-sat. 

W. Muss-Abnolt. 

Thh University or Chicago. 


. AN ASSYRIAN DOOMSDAY BOOK. 1 

In the year 1086 the famous English Domesday Survey was com¬ 
pleted by the commissioners of William the Conqueror, and embodied 
in the Domesday Book, so called because it was no more possible to 
appeal from it than from the Last Judgment. 2 Many centuries before 
this, similar census were compiled in Assyria and Babylonia. The book 
before us contains remains of the earliest survey of the district about 
Harran. That similar records of the survey of other districts may yet 
be recovered is quite probable. 2 

The census lists published and discussed by the author are made up 
of twenty-two separate pieces, collected from forty-three fragments, chief 

i An Assyrian Doomsday Book ; or Liber Censualis of the District round Barren, in 
the seventh century B. C. Copied from the Cuneiform Tablets in the British Museum. By 
the Bev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A., Queens' College, Cambridge. Transliterated and Translated; 
with Index of Proper Names and Glossary (= Assyriologische Bibliothek, herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Delitssch und Paul Haupt, XVII). Leipsig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1901. viii+82 pp.; 17 plates. M. 21. 

> See S. B. Gardiner, A 8tndent*s History of England , London and New York, 1892, pp. 
111-13; Benjamin Terry, The History of England, Chicago, 1901, pp. 170,171. 

s “ The value to a great empire, such as that of Assyria, or of Babylonia, of an accurate 
record of the available population, its resources and occupations, must always have been 
appreciated. We now know that from very early times (the third millenium, B. C.) ample 
material existed for such a census. Estates were carefully surveyed and the areas of the 
fields estimated from actual measurements, correct to the last finger-breadth. The bound¬ 
aries, names of neighbours, of roads, canals, streets, or public buildings, adjoining, were 
exactly stated. The class of land, corn-field, vineyard, orchard, or pasture, the names of 
the tenants or serfs, and the average yield were set down. Boundary stones engraved with 
the minutest details of the adjoining estate, and often bearing a short abstract of its recent 
history, were erected" (preface). 
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among which being K. 2017. Size, color, script, and order are minutely 
described, followed by a register of the tablets. The nature of these 
documents and the arrangement of matter is next taken up. Each tablet 
was divided into four columns a side, each containing about fifty lines 
and divided into sections by horizontal lines. The sections usually com¬ 
prise each the entries relating to one holding, farm, or homestead. The 
first person named was the pater familias , whose occupation was added 
as a rule. Then were enumerated his sons by name, or merely counted, 
the latter being done in case of women. Monogamy appears to be the 
rule, so that ass&ti may mean “wife” and “female servant;” and also 
the sons’ wives; daughters were counted separately from the “wives.” 
Next we have a description of the holdings and details of the property. 
Each section closes with a statement of the name of the holding and its 
situation. The territory covered extended over the vicinity of Qarran, 
Serug, Balihi, and a number of other towns in Mesopotamia proper. In 
discussing the divisions of this territory—the old sarrtlt kissftti— 
the author treats of many technical terms for town, farm, etc. 4 Of great 
interest, as may naturally be supposed, are the proper names occurring 
in these texts, and the new divinities mentioned together with purely 
Assyrian gods. 5 

In the section on “Agricultural Terms and Allied Topics” are treated: 
the arable land (efclu = ^bpFO, always written ideographically A-8 A, 

A-SA-GA, SI. The irrisu, written am©l PIN, was the man who 
worked the irrigating machine (nar^abu, written (i$u) PIN). The 
land under irrigation was called arsu; but this included at one time, in 
many cases, less than half the arable land. Land was fallow every other 
year. 6 Vineyards and vines are specified and enumerated, as well as 
horses were reserved for riding and driving. The peasant was a serf, 
most commonly bought and sold, together with his family, with the 
orchards, gardens, and the plants grown therein. The pastoral popula¬ 
tion included shepherds (rd’tt) assisted by undershepherds (kaparru), 
and goatherds. Oxen were used especially to work irrigating machines; 
but the ass was much more a working animal than the ox. Camels and 

*Thus ina ba tte batte = close neighborhood, tho outskirts; qftni = district, while 
nagfl = (the larger) territory. Attention is called to the difference between Ain (Al 86 = 
small holding or farm) and mafeAzu, the town proper; between the 8aknu (viceroy) or 
b6l pafeAti (administrator of the province), and the feazAnu (of the city) and the JfApn 
(of oonntry districts or ipAni). 

8 Here are enumerated the gods NaSfcu-TBS of the ^Teroh-stele = NuSkn, Nnskn; 
Si’, the Sin of Qarran; Adadi; A-a; each occurring as an element in proper names of 
Aramaic type, in which apart from the distinctively Syrian deities also the second elements 
are Aramaic. The Assyrian il n occurred as Al, All A = fctnbtt (KAT* 854; S57, note 4; 409). 
Local gods were &6r, Tftr (see also ibid., p. 82), AtA (on which see Hoffmann, ZA ., Vol. 
XI, p. 249, §0), Atar(-idri, which latter = Hebr.-Canaanite KAT3 446, note 1), this 

last perhaps to be identified with IS tar. Also other names which oocur in these inscrip¬ 
tions are Aramaic in type, a fact that we should expect of the district of Qarran. This 
shows that we have a record of the native people in their own homes. They are enrolled for 
government purposes, but not transported to other lands. Only a few names show an Arabio 
or Persian influence. 

8 In a field leased for two years one mdriSu denoted one year under crop, one 
karabfei the next year fallow. 
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estate on which they lived. Though a glebce adscriptus , he could acquire 
and hold property of his own. Crown lands as a rule descended from 
father to son. At times town dwellers, retired merchants, etc., settled in 
the country and became cultivators of the soil or vigniards. The “levy,” 
ilku, tithe and other requisitions, exacted at times, were contributed by 
the owner of the estate, although the peasants discharged the obligation. 7 

Pp. 28-72 contain transcription, translation, and commentary of the 
separate texts; followed by lists of place names; gods, named, or ocur- 
ring in compound names; and personal names (pp. 72-76); and a 
glossary (pp. 76-79). 8 

This short summary, inadequate though it is, will show the great 
importance of this contribution toward our knowledge of the history, 
geography, and culture of Qarran, written by one who, more than any 
other Assyriologist, speaks on this subject as one with authority. 9 

W. Muss-Abnolt. 

The University or Chicago. 


STEVENSON’S ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN CONTRACTS. 10 

In this excellent and careful little volume, which was presented as a 
Doctor’s Dissertation to the University of Chicago, Dr. Stevenson collects 
together such contract texts as bear Aramaic inscriptions in the British 
Museum. In the infancy of cuneiform research much was hoped for 
from such inscriptions. As bilingual tablets they would perhaps furnish 
a welcome check or confirmation to the readings proposed for the wedge- 
formed characters. But it soon became evident that such a hope was 

f “ Many estates were exempt from some or all of theee obligations, by charter, probably, 
and others owed their dues to temples. The contracts for the sales of estates frequently 
■how a clause specifying that the estate is free from such charges. As we can hardly suppose 
such a general freedom obtained by letters patent, it probably was possible to compound 
with the government by some recognised payment. Such a composition would not be made 
in the case of crown lands and we expect them to be subject to all the charges exacted from 
the peasantry. This may be the explanation of the mysterious ‘marks* (discussed at 
length on pp. 79-81) attached to certain of the members of the families in our documents.** 

»The Glossary mentions some very interesting words and forms, e. g. % ad-ru, an 
enclosed yard, barn, or the like; ba-tu-su, epithet of a “daughter,** perhaps “chUd** (see 
also ibid ., p. 80, and Ateyrian Deed* and Document s, Vol. Ill, 519-21); (igu) u-lu-pu; sa- 
am-ri, a plant; on am el rftb MU = “chief baker,** Bee now, on the other hand, 
Delitasch in BA8. % Vol. IV, p. 484; the reading nisfeu for the sign MAN-feu is quite 
certain from the passages where nie is spelled nt-is, see Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary , pp. 700, 701; 
gar-bu-tu; qab-lu, some sort of garden, or enclosure; qa-tin, an official, overseer, 
store-keeper; the bit ri-pi-tu, No. 15, 1, contains perhaps the same word as akal 
ri-pi-tu, Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, Nos.66,08; 67, 07, explained by Zimmern as a “Getreide- 
art;** cf. 1 ri-bit, in No. 7, left-hand edge, II S, belongs also perhaps here; bit 

ri-pi-tu would be a granary; rftjfu, “idle, unemployed,’ 1 pi. rAjfflti, occurs also in 
Neb.02, 6, etc.; (igu) 8a-Su-gi, a cultivated plant. Is u-Se-lu-ni really a Pi'%1 of 
8e 10, “to offer, dedicate*’7 

• P. 12,1. 4, read: Distinguish Assyrian from Babylonian names; 1. 21 (end), read cer¬ 
tainty for “certainlyp. IS, 1.18 (+ 21), for *TtD3 i P-1®. 0 from below, §0r for 80r; 

p. 78, ool. 2, nadbaru, MAT-BAR “ steppe,** waste land, 8,1,12, where (on p. 82) the form 
is correctly read madbar (c.&t. of madbaru). 

io Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts with Aramaic reference notes. By J. H. 
Stevenson, Ph.D., Professor in Vanderbilt University. The Vanderbilt Oriental Series. 
American Book Company. 
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quite illusory. Indeed, we now turn rather to the cuneiform in order to 
discover what these Aramaic inscriptions mean. It is, therefore, no 
small gain to have the cuneiform texts as well. Dr. Stevenson further 
transliterates and translates the cuneiform, so that any one can follow 
their bearing on the sense to be conjectured for the Aramaic. 

The book deserves great praise for the kindly way in which the 
previous attempts to deal with these inscriptions are described and 
corrected. Many of the tablets are hard to read in the cuneiform but 
as a rule the Aramaic is far harder. The signs are scratched in, often 
very slightly. But whatever can be made out is really valuable, because 
it is so accurately dated. A student of Semitic palaeography has here 
the most perfect guide he can get to the changes which the Aramaic 
writing underwent from the seventh to the fifth centuries B. C.; at any 
rate, in Assyria and Babylonia. 

With the exception of one or two texts written wholly in Aramaic 
the inscriptions rarely add any information to what the cuneiform con¬ 
tained. They were in no way essential parts of the documents. They 
seem to have played the same part as a penciled note on an engrossed 
deed. Hence they are well described as “reference notes.” This need 
not be pressed to mean that they were for the convenience of a curator, 
who might be called upon to find them in a hurry. For sometimes the 
Aramaic, as in No. 2, gives practically all the information of the cunei¬ 
form. In other cases, as in No. 1, a whole deed of sale of twenty-four 
lines is docketed with simply the name of the seller. 

It is probable that in the present state of the originals no more 
accurate copies can be made than Dr. Stevenson has given. Advances 
may be made when the meaning of some obscure words, or traces of 
words, are illustrated by parallels elsewhere, or by better understanding 
of the cuneiform. Any day a tablet may turn up, which by a variant, or 
a fresh context, may fix the sense of the many ideographic or otherwise 
uncertain words in the cuneiform. What is certain is set down clearly 
and with due references to the source of our knowledge. 

A few suggestions may here be made for the purpose of eliciting 
further research. On p. 116 the rendering of by “interest” is pre¬ 
ferred to Rawlinson’s “rice.” But SE-PAT seems to be always used 
of com for food, and &E-BAR as corn more generally. It is therefore 
still possible that the Aramaic means “barley,” as the usual food of the 
working classes. There seems no ground for the rendering “interest,” 
or “taxation” in the circumstances of an advance of grain to a farmer at 
harvest time. 

The phrase referred to on p. 20, sibtu bennu ana m© fim© sartu 
ana kAl san&te, means probably that as §ibtu, “seizure,” and bennu 
some “fever” or disease was a thing likely to render the purchased slave 
valueless, a hundred days were allowed within which the purchaser 
might repudiate his bargain. The seller suspecting that his slave was 
sickening might have tried to sell him, but the purchaser inserted this 
clause to protect himself from having a sick slave on his hands. The 
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hundred days seems a long time for an illness to incubate. But in 
the early Babylonian contracts the time allowed for the bennu was 
“one month.” There it is associated with tepiturn, which is allowed 
one to three days. This was in the case of female slaves, who were 
thus sold on trial. The buyer could not send back the slave after 
three days on the ground that she had any organic deficiency. The 
sartu here is any “blemish” such as justified the return of a slave. 
That could be pleaded any time. So the code of Hammurabi enacted 
that a slave could be sent back on proof of a bagru, or cause of com¬ 
plaint. The clause is a guarantee on the part of the seller that the slave 
has no undisclosed defect. It is a stock phrase and condensed by omis¬ 
sion of theapodosis. So, often, we read §a pi duppi suati unakkaru, 
“who shall pervert the tenor of this document,” but the fate in store is 
not set down. In the phrase quoted from III R. 49, No. 3, 32, the sen¬ 
tence reads in full, sa sinnisti, istu pAni sarte, fcAtA sibti, habulli, 
Karmeuni stt amdlu urkiu, “for the woman, against any defect, 
seizure of the hands (or) injury, Karmeuni he is guarantee.” The 
“seizure of the hands,” like §ibit pi, “seizure of the mouth,” means a 
seizure which renders them useless. 

The notes on the text are always helpful and suggestive though 
finality is out of the question yet on account of the lacunae and for want 
of parallels. Here and there a small typographical error occurs and 
there are one or two oversights. On p. 138, ftblK is for amiltu rather 
than amelutu. In No. 35, line 1, for ina mAti isu read ina sat- 
tuk. The asnd seem to be a sort of date fruit, brought from Dilmun 
(ZA. f XII, p. 408 f.). On p. 130, the belit tree is better read tillit and 
seems to be a variant of tillatu, a grape vine. 

The translations are well done with the present state of knowledge; 
the cuneiform texts seem to be the most reliable yet produced, and 
there is a very useful register of proper names. Altogether it is a most 
useful and careful piece of work. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

Queens 1 College, 

Cambridge. 


FOSSEY’S LA MAGIE ASSYRIENNE. 1 

Since the days of Lenormant’s work (J ttudes Accadiennes , 1873- 
1880; Die Magie und Wahrsagekunst der Chald&er; improved and 
enlarged German edition, Jena, 1878) no attempt has been made to 
produce an exhaustive treatise on Babylonian Magic, although many 
texts dealing with this subject have been published. The present care¬ 
fully edited book cannot fail, therefore, to be a welcome contribution to 
our knowledge of this important and interesting branch of Assyriology. 
Dr. Fossey, 3 who has dedicated his work to the veteran Jules Oppert, 

i La Magie Asstbiennb. fitude suivie do Textes Magiques transcrits, traduits et com¬ 
ments par C. Fossey, Docteur-S-Lettres (Bibliothfcque de 1’fCcole des Hautee fitudee; 
Sciences RMigieuses. Quinzi&me Volume). Paris: Eme»t Leroux , 1902. Pp. 1-474. 
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has realized and endeavored to respond to the need of a thorough and 
systematic classification of the data on this subject. 

The book is really divided into five sections, of which the first (pp. 
1-11) contains the introduction and the first chapter on the sources (pp. 
18-20). The second section, which is designated Part First by the author, 
treats exhaustively of the aim and object of the ancient Assyro-Babylonian 
magic (pp. 21-64); viz., chap, ii (pp. 24r-41), “Demons;” chap, iii (pp. 
42-51), “Sorcerers and Sorceresses;” chap.iv (pp. 52-64), “Spells; Mala¬ 
dies.” The third section, called the Second Part by the author (pp. 
65-121), deals with the actual practice of magic; viz., chap, vi (pp. 7(1-74), 
“Purification Rites; Ablutions and Fumigations;” chap, vii (pp. 75-81), 
“Rites to Destroy Disease;” chap, viii (pp. 82-87), “Rites for Transmission 
of Disease;” chap, ix (pp. 88-92), “The Magical Pharmacopeia;” chap, x 
(pp. 93-108), “Oral Rites; Incantations and Imprecations;” chap, xi 
(pp. 104-121), “Preventive Rites; Amulets and Talismans.” The fourth 
division of the work (the author's Third Part, pp. 122-143) is devoted to 
the relations which existed between magic and religion; viz., chap, xii 
(pp. 122-184), “The Gods in Magic;” chap, xiii (pp. 185-143), “Conclu¬ 
sion ; Magic, Religion, and Science.” The fifth and last section of the 
work presents forty-six magical texts in transliteration and with transla- 
lation (pp. 144-462), together with a few notes (pp. 468-474), and addi¬ 
tions and corrections (p. 475). 

Fossey has pointed out the main distinction between the Egyptian 
and Assyro-Babylonian religious systems. The life of ancient Egypt 
seems to us now to have been absolutely dominated by the idea of death. 
Preparation for the perpetuation of the soul or “double” in an after life 
was the Egyptians’ chief care. In Babylonia and Assyria, on the other 
hand, we find a much more virile religious tone. Their theologians had 
comparatively little interest in setting forth theories regarding the con¬ 
dition of man after death. Welfare in the present life was their theme 
and the object of their solicitude. This accounts for the fact, therefore, 
that practically their whole system was a series of preventions against 
the woes of the flesh. The chief document which we have on the sub¬ 
ject of the dead, “The Descent of Ishtar to Hades,” is a mere didactic 
description of the other world; an edifying history, which probably 
arose, in order to justify and extol the annual ceremonies in honor of 
Tammuz. Indeed, the description of the lower world, whither Ishtar 
goes to recover her lost lover, is merely an episode in the poem. Preven¬ 
tion and cure were the double purpose of the Babylonian magic; preven¬ 
tion against the encroachment of malignant human sorcerers as well as 
against the army of malevolent demons, whose special province was the 
affliction of mankind with disease, and the cure of that disease, when their 
preventive measures faded. There was no such thing as a practice of 
medicine, although the Babylonians had the beginnings of a pharmaco¬ 
peia, chiefly vegetable, which was used only in connection with the all- 
important rites. Fossey discusses this point quite fully, pp. 88-92. 

* Author also of Syllabaire OunSi/orme and Grammaire Aasyrienne (in collaboration 
with V. Scheil). 
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Hie summary of the different forms of magical rites given above in 
the list of the chapters practically covers the ground. It should be 
noted, in connection with the rites for the destruction of disease, that 
they practiced the custom of making an image of the offending sorcerer 
or demon which was then burned, thrown in the river or buried. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this superstition was known in our 
own mediaeval magic. 

It was but a step from this form of incantation to the rites of trans¬ 
mission, whereby the disease was removed bodily from the patient by a 
physical act. In some cases the image of the sorcerer was placed in a 
bowl in which the patient’s hands were washed. If the illness had been 
caused by a demon, or if the person of the sorcerer were not known, the 
waters in which the patient had washed were thrown out in an open space 
and the charm was thus absorbed by the earth, unless, indeed, it might 
pass to some unwary traveler who chanced to walk over the spot. Fossey 
renders the word which I translate “open space” by “cross-road” 
(carrefour, p. 83). Although this Assyrian word ribltu might be 
regarded as a derivative from the same stem as the numeral “four,” the 
Sumerian word in this passage (IV, 16, 52, 53a) means a great place 
(tar-dagal-la), pointing to a derivative from rabtt, “be great.” 

A number of details in Fossey’s work require a careful examination. 
Thus, pp. 85-86, the author distinctly rejects my view of the text, ASKT^ 
No. 12, which he translates in full pp. 460-456. In JAOS ., Vol. XXI, 
pp. 1-22 (1900), I presented translations with commentary of ASKT., 
pp. 104-106 (the unilingual inscriptions, K. 138 and K. 3232), which 
I believe set forth the rite for transmitting a disease from a human 
being to some horned animal. This idea was suggested to me by the 
passage, ASKT., p. 105, 1. 87, bir-ghul-dub-ba su-u-me-ti; 1. 88, 
saga-bi sag-ga-na u-me-ni-gar; 1. 39, lugal-e tur dingir-ra- 
na u-me-te-gur-gur. This can only mean: “Take the ghulduppu 
(animal with long horns, cf. JAOS., Vol. XXI, p. 7); place its head on 
his (the patient’s) head. From the king, the son of his god (ritualistic 
formula for ‘patient’) destroy it” or “drive it away.” Fossey admits the 
superimposition of the animal’s head on the patient’s (p. 453), but 
renders gur (1. 39) by “purify,” t. e., “the patient.” The question then 
hinges on the meaning of gur = dapftru, “destroy, tear away, do away 
with,” never “purify” (used, e. g., of sin, K. 4931, rev. 7, 8), and on the 
rendering of -na, the Sumerian suffix. That -na can mean ana is 
amply shown, Br . 1587, and I see, therefore, no reason to change my 
Assyrian rendering of the line: ana sarri m&r llisu dupirma. If 
lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na be regarded as the object of umete-gur- 
gur the translation would be “destroy” or “drive away the patient,” as 
Fossey’s translation “purify” seems impossible! The -na here prob¬ 
ably has the double force of a postposition ana and of the suffix 3d 
pers. sing, -su; tur dingir-ra-na = ana m&r llisu. This is the 
reverse of the phenomenon of conflation seen, for example, ASKT., 98, 
99,1.43: bar-ta-bi-sti. (ku) = ina ax&ti, where -ta- and -sA (ku) = 
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ina. This last passage is, I think, absolute proof that the postposi¬ 
tional element may occasionally precede the suffix, as in ASKT ., 105,1.32, 
tu-tu-da-na, which I render “in her incantations” (ina sipAtisa), 
to which Fossey objects, pp. 473, 474. Owing to lack of space, the 
details of this discussion must be reserved for a special article, but it 
may be added that in IV, 26, No. 6, 22 sqq ., the expressions: urlga 
ana napistisu ittadin; qaqqad urt$i ana qaqqad am&li 
ittadin, etc., “the urlgu has been given for his life, the head of the 
urlgu has been given for the head of the man”—are not contradictory 
to my view, as Fossey thinks (p. 86). This text deals with the sacrifice 
of an urlgu, as Fossey points out, but he does not lay sufficient stress 
on the fact that the urlgu is here the ritualistic representative of 
the patient, although he renders “le mouton, l’image de l’homme.” 
Here we have simply the sacrifice of the animal to remove evil influ¬ 
ences ; viz., the entire animal for the life of the man, and then the parts 
are carefully specified; i. e., head for head, neck for neck, breast for 
breast. This is quite a distinct rite from that of the scapegoat in 
ASKT.y 105, although the general idea is similar. The sacrificial animal 
by its death removes the disease from the patient, «. a., the animal’s 
death takes the place of the patient’s death. It is surely not necessary 
to strain the imagination, in order to see parallel usages to the ancient 
Hebrew customs in these inscriptions, and there is hardly sufficient 
justification for Dr. Fossey’s slur in this connection regarding “so many 
Assyriologists’ finding the whole Bible in the Assyrian texts” (p. 86). 

Finally, I note that in ASKT., No. 11 (pp. 86-89), col. ii, 16-20, 
Fossey translates as follows: 

16. ud-difi ga-ba-da-au-ku = Sa flma lflkul “tout le jour que je mange. M 

17. nd-dii ga-ba-da-an-nak = 6 a Am a lAStl “ tout le Jour que je boive.” 

IS. ud-dU ga-ba-da-an-na =6a flma luglal “tout le Jour que je dorme.” 

19. ud-difi ga-ba-da-an-ial = 8a flma ludtabri “tout le jour que je sole fort." 

20. ghe-em-ma-an-gaba-a = lfl tappattar “tout le jour que jeaois mis en pifecea.’ 4 

Line 20 seems to me to make no sense in this rendering. The inscrip¬ 
tion appears to mean: “ Whensoever I eat; whensoever I drink; when¬ 
soever I rest; whensoever I am satisfied; O make it free from sin!” 
This is the usual sense of patAru in such passages: cf. mamltsu 
pusurma mamltsu puturma, IV, 7, 35, 36a, used of a curse; IV, 8, 
12a, of loosening sin and wrath (K. 2866, 34, 36, 42, etc.). 

It would have been much better if the author had printed his text 
numbers at the head of each page as well as the references which are 
already there. A list of the texts discussed with page references and a 
Sumero-Assyrian glossary would also have aided the student greatly. 

Dr. Fossey’s work is a most interesting attempt to translate a 
number of extremely difficult and obscure inscriptions. Although he 
has certainly not said the last word on many points, the book merits a 
place of honor in every Assyriological library. 

J. Dyneley Prince. 

Columbia Univxmitt, 

New York. 
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JEHOIACHIN’S DESCENDANTS. 1 

Professor Rothstein’s book on the genealogy of King Jehoiachin has 
for its aim the illumination of the history of the house of David during 
the obscure period that follows the capture of Jerusalem in 596 B. C. 
by means of a minute study of the meaning of the names in the list of 
the descendants of Jehoiachin in 1 Chron. 3:17-24. Contrary to the 
ordinary view, which supposes that all of Jehoiachin’s children were 
bom after his release from prison in 560, Bothstein holds that it is more 
probable that the first two sons, Shealtiel and Malchiram, were bom 
soon after the deportation of their father to Babylon. Jehoiachin 
reigned three months, and is known to have had a harem which was 
carried away with him by Nebuchadrezzar. It would be strange if none 
of his wives had given birth to children after their arrival in Babylon. 
In the name of the first son, Shealtiel, “ I-have-asked-of-God,” Bothstein 
sees an expression of gratitude on the part of the captive king that his 
longing for posterity was not disappointed. In the name of the second 
child, Malchiram, “My-king-is-exalted,” he sees a compliment to Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, that at the same time was capable of another Jewish religious 
interpretation. At the beginning of his captivity, according to Bothstein, 
Jehoiachin was not treated severely by Nebuchadrezzar; it was only after 
the projected revolt of 593 that he fell under suspicion of plotting treason 
and was cast into a dungeon, where he remained in close confinement 
until 560. The absence of any descendants of Shealtiel and Malchiram 
from the list of the Chronicler Bothstein explains as due to their being 
put to death by Nebuchadrezzar at the time of Jehoiachin’s degradation, 
just as he subsequently slew the children of Zedekiah, although he suf¬ 
fered Zedekiah himself to live. During the period of his close confine¬ 
ment Jehoiachin was not permitted to have access to his wives, and no 
children were bom to him; but when in 660 Evil-Merodach took pity 
upon him and restored him to a place of honor among his captives, he 
was once more permitted to enjoy the delights of family life and a son 
was bom to him. In the name of this third child, Pedaiah, “Yahweh- 
has-released,” Bothstein sees an allusion to Jehoiachin’s recent release 
from prison. The name Shenazzar, which follows that of Pedaiah, he 
regards, not as a fourth son of Jehoiachin, but as the Babylonian equiva¬ 
lent of Pedaiah: and with Eosters, Meyer, and Sellin, holds this to be 
merely a textual variant of Sheshbazzar, the name of the first governor 
of Judea after the return from captivity. In accordance with this view 
he emends the text of 1 Chron. 3:17 so as to read 8151 instead 

of • The names of the other children of Jehoiachin—Jekamiah, 

Hoshamah, and Nedabiah, are, like Pedaiah, expressive of the deliverance 
that had come to the captive king. 

i Dn Genealogee dbs Konigs Jojachin und seines Naoheokioen (1 Chron. 3,17- 
24) nv gbschichtlicheb Beleuchttjng. Eine kritische Studio a or jfldisehen Geschichte 
und Litteratur. Nebat einem Anhange: Ein ftbersehenes Zeugnis fflr die messianische Auf- 
fassung des “ Knechtee Jahwea.” Von J. Wilhelm Bothstein, a. o. Prof, an der UnirersitAt 
Halle-Wittenberg. Berlin: Reuther <£ Reichard, 1902. vii +162pp. M. 5. 
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Pedaiah = Sheshbazzar was the leader of the party that returned to 
Judea soon after the edict of restoration in 538. The identification of 
Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel in the book of Ezra must, accordingly, be 
regarded as a mistake. The sons of Pedaiah, according to 1 Chron. 3:19, 
were Zerubbabel and Shimei, but according to the book of Haggai, and 
Ezra 3:2, 8; 6:2, Zerubbabel was the son of Shealtiel. The testimony 
of the book of Haggai is not the testimony of a contemporary, for this 
book can be shown to be a compilation of the words of Haggai by a later 
hand; and the testimony of Ezra seems to rest entirely upon the addi¬ 
tions of a late editor. Neither Zechariah nor the oldest portions of Ezra 
and Nehemiah know anything about Pedaiah being the son of Shealtiel. 
The view preserved by the Chronicler that Zerubbabel was the son of 
Pedaiah is to be preferred because, if he had been the son of Jehoiachin’s 
first bora, Shealtiel, tradition would never have made him the son of a 
younger child; while, if he had been the son of Pedaiah, it is easy to see 
how tradition should have preferred to regard him as the descendant of 
Jehoiachin’s oldest son. 

If Zerubbabel was the son of Pedaiah, he cannot have been bora 
much before the time of the return of Judah in 538. This explains his 
singular name. He would not have been called Zerub-Babel unless his 
birth had occurred in Babylon at a time when the return to Judea was 
in prospect or else at a time immediately after the return. The name of 
Pedaiah’s second son, Shimei = Shemaiah, “ God-has-heard,” in accord¬ 
ance with this theory, becomes expressive of the gratitude felt by Pedaiah 
for the restoration of his family to itB native land. Pedaiah must have 
died young, since only two sons were bora to him, and since in 520 he 
was already succeeded by his son Zerubbabel. It is possible that he fell 
a victim to the intrigues that we know were carried on against the young 
colony by the Samaritans and others. 

Zerubbabel cannot have been more than eighteen or nineteen years 
old when his father perished, consequently his children were probably 
bora after this event, and their names may be expected to throw some 
light upon the historical situation. Meshullam, Hananiah, and Shelo- 
mith, all names expressive of peace and divine grace, correspond with 
the fact that, in spite of his father’s downfall, Zerubbabel was confirmed 
by the king of Persia as governor of Judea. 

At the beginning of vs. 20 the words “and the sons of Meshullam” 
have fallen out of the text, as is shown by the concluding enumeration 
“five” at the end of the verse. The names of the five sons of Meshullam 
Rothstein emends so as to read, Hashabiah, Joel, Berechiah, Hasadiah, 
and Joshibiah. In the cheerful and hopeful tone of these names there 
is apparently a token that the fate which Sellin assumes to have over¬ 
taken Zerubbabel did not actually befall him. The text of vss. 21 and 
22 Rothstein emends to read, “And the sons of Hananiah: Pelatiah, and 
Jeshaiah, and Rephaiah, and Araan, and Obadiah, and Shecaniah. And 
the sons of Shecaniah: Hattush, and Jogaal, and Bariah, and Noadiah, 
and Shaphat.” Hattush is known from Ezra 8:2 to have been in Babylon 
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in the year 458. Hence Rothstein infers that at the beginning of the 
reign of Xerxes the complaints that were made against the Jews (Ezra 
4:6) resulted in the deportation of the members of the house of David 
from Jerusalem, and, apparently, in the destruction of the older branch. 
The names of the children of Shecaniah are all appeals to Yahweh to 
vindicate the family from its enemies. 

These theories are presented by Rothstein with a vast amount of 
learning and ingenuity. It is doubtful whether they can ever be demon¬ 
strated, but they are certainly immensely suggestive and cannot fail to 
exert an influence upon our conception of post-exilic history. No student 
of the Persian period can afford to ignore this valuable discussion. 

The appendix on an unnoticed testimony for the Messianic inter¬ 
pretation of the “Servant of Yahweh” is of less interest and moment 
than the main treatise. Professor Rothstein attempts to show that the 
compiler of the book of Isaiah, whom he identifies with the author of 
chaps. 56-66, and whom he supposes to have lived about 450 B. C., 
arranged all the older material in the book with a definite plan of adapt¬ 
ing it to the needs of his own generation. This unity of plan shows that 
he must have interpreted the “ Servant ” passages in the second half of 
the book in the same way in which he interpreted the individual Mes¬ 
sianic utterances; that is, we have a testimony to the Messianic inter¬ 
pretation of these passages older than any external evidence hitherto 
discovered. The difficulty of this argument is that it rests upon the 
assumption of a unity of plan running through the entire book of Isaiah. 
This Rothstein attempts to show, but his arguments will strike most 
critics as unconvincing. The relation of Deutero-Isaiah to Isaiah has 
far more the appearance of being accidental. 

Lewis B. Paton. 

Hartford Thboloqicai* 8bminary. 


GABRIELI’S AL BURDATAN. 1 

The legends connected with the cloak (Burdah) of Mohammed take 
us into the somewhat neglected field of Islamic popular religion. We 
are wont to gauge the religion of the followers of the prophet entirely by 
the Koran and the official commentaries and traditions upon which Islam 
as a system is based. But a real history of religion, just as a real history 
of culture, must go beyond the official. Religion is so personal a matter, 
that, despite all systematizing, many undercurrents run beneath the 
current of official dogmas and practices. Folk-religion is often the most 
important study of the student of religion; it is on a level with folk-lore 
and folk-medicine. The belief in the beneficent or malevolent power of 
the Jinns, or the harm which satans and ifrits can do, is the popular 
religion of the Bedouin, no matter what Islamic gloss may be laid over it. 

Few religious teachers were as human as Mohammed. He had very 
little of the mystic in him and no pretense at all to superhumanity: too 

1 Ad Burdatan owero I Due Poemi Arabi Del “ Mantello ” in Lode Di Maometto. 
Contribute Storico Critico Alio Studio Della Leggenda Di Maometto Nell 1 Oriente Mosul- 
mano di Giuseppe Gabrieli. Firenze: Biblioieca 8cientiflco-Rcligio*a> 1901. 8 ■♦■124 pp. 
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little of this for many of his followers. When Islam became a state 
religion and a state organization, the danger was very great that its 
founder might be raised to a position above the earth, which he, least of 
all, desired or would have countenanced. The contact with other faiths 
and other beliefs, more particularly with that of the Persians, brought ele¬ 
ments into Islam which might have been its undoing, had not the sternly 
human and strongly monotheistic groundwork laid by its founder per¬ 
sisted throughout all time. It is the greatest tribute to him that the venera¬ 
tion in which he came to be held seldom transgressed human limits; for 
it was natural that the veneration of him as prophet and teacher should 
in time turn into the veneration of his person and of such things as were 
associated with him in life. This veneration for the relics (’Athar)—his 
hair, his shoes, his hat—grew up, aided by the worship of relics of this 
kind found in other and contiguous faiths. But, withal, little official 
religious recognition was given to these relics, and they were never 
placed in mosques as objects of warship. 

It is said that Ea'b ibn Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma, one of the poets who 
bridged over the Jahiliyyah and Islam, famous son of a famous father 
of Mu'alla^ah renown, refused at first to follow his tribe, the Banu 
Muzainah, or even his brother Bujair, to the acknowledgment of the 
Muslim’s faith. Nay, more, he even poked fun at his brother for so 
doing and bantered the prophet (“ Haja Muhammadan ”). It would 
have gone ill with him, condemned to death as he was for this, had he 
not extricated himself from the meshes of his own indiscretion: turning 
his valor into discretion, he made off to Medina with a $a§idah done for 
the occasion (known as “Banat Su'ad” from its opening words). It was 
the usual thing: the memory of the beloved and the description of the 
camel. But he had cleverly woven in it the tale of his own troubles, and 
his fear of death at the hands of the prophet, whom he proceeds to wash 
down with the health-giving water of abundant praise. It is told that 
the process was successful for both, for the singer and the one sung. 
Mohammed had gained a Muslim; Zuhair, the mantle which the former 
in his delight had thrown upon him. 

This mantle became a treasure and in course of time a precious relic. 
Mu'awiyah is said to have offered 10,000 drachmas for it; but in vain. 
The price had doubled when the glamour of the poet’s death had 
lightened up its sombemess. Zuhair’s son parted with it to the Ommiad 
for 20,000. But it was only under the Abbasides that it came officially 
to light, and became for these orthodox Caliphs one of the insignia of 
power, together with the scepter (Kadib) and the seal (Kbatim) of the 
prophet. These Caliphs were clothed in it when first proclaimed; or, 
afterward, when leading public prayer or solemnly starting out to war. 
Even if not worn, it was at times placed before them: the official recog¬ 
nition of the theocratic character of the Abbasid rulers. 

The legend subsisted and went off into the realm of magic and mys¬ 
ticism. An Egyptian of Abu§ir, named Sharaf al-Din Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Bu§Iri, living in the thirteenth century (1211-1294) wrote 
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a Burdah poem entitled “The Brilliant Stars in Praise of the Most 
Excellent of Created Beings/ 1 which has gone beyond, in its vogue, the 
$asidah of his predecessor Zuhair. The legend has it that this poet 
was grievously ill—given up (we should say, too) by his physicians. In 
a dream he saw the prophet, who enveloped him in his mantle. Hence 
the poem, and hence the convalescence of the poet; or, perhaps, the 
order of events was the reverse. It is more than a mere fulsome praise 
of Mohammed; it is a didactic poem, a Mohammedan catechism, as 
Goldziher calls it. This explains its popularity from Spain to India, 
though the classic period of Arabic poetry was at an end. It has not 
only suffered innumerable commentaries; but it has served for rhymesters 
to build up on it a Takhmis (adding four rhyming verses to each one of 
the original), a Tasbi' (adding six), a Tas^ir, a Tadyil, etc. Nay, more, 
it has stood service as a magical formula for amulets, and in Egypt is 
recited by those who convoy the dead body to its grave. 

Gabrieli, whose articles on Arabic literature and Semitic antiquities 
have appeared in various Italian publications, has here given us a new 
translation of these famous poems, with copious notes and excurses. His 
text of the first is that of Guidi (Leipzig, 1871) controlled by the text in 
Ibn Hisham’s Sirat al-Rasul (also in Nftldeke’s Delectus , pp. 110 sq., 
translation in Rfickert’s gamasah, i, 152, in the poet’s usual happy vein). 
That of the Burdah of al-BusIri follows the Cairo text of 1897, with the 
glosses of al-Azhari (d. 1500) and the commentary of al-Bajuri (d. 1860). 
Various translations of the second Burdah have been made—by Rosen- 
zweig (Vienna, 1824) and Ralfs (Vienna, 1860) in German; by de Sacy 
(1841), Albegno (Jerusalem, 1872), and Basset (1894) in French; by 
Shaikh Faizullabhai (Bombay, 1893) in English; not to mention Turkish 
and Persian ones. We are thankful to have another accurate transla¬ 
tion—this time in Italian. 

Richabd Gottheil. 

Columbia Uniybbsitt, 

New York. 
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ISAIAH’S PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 

Bt Paul Haupt, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Cheyne says in his notes on Is. 5, in The Polychrome Bible , 
that ‘the Parable of the Vineyard takes the form of a song. The 
prophet assumes the character of a popular singer. If he accom¬ 
panied his song with music, he must have changed his note at 
v. 3, and what an effect must have been produced when in the 
middle of a sentence (v. 6) he suddenly passed out of the lyric 
into the grave prophetic rhythm, and became no longer a singer 
but an orator.’ These remarks are evidently based on Duhm’s 
commentary. 111 Duhm’s analysis of the poem has been adopted 
also by Marti.f Duhm thinks that there is a different rhythm 
from tHDl TaiD flbjT on; but this clause is a gloss, and the fol¬ 
lowing lines exhibit the same rhythm as the preceding stanzas. 
In his Introduction $ Cheyne says that w. 1-7 are in two distinct 
rhythms or meters; the division is at v. 6 C , when Isaiah, in the 
midst of his threatening prophecy respecting the vineyard, 
suddenly exchanges the light, dancing, popular rhythm for a 
heavy prophetic parallelism. 

Ewald|| arranged only the first two verses in lines, evidently 
thinking that the rhythm in the following verses was different. 

•First edition, Gottingen, 1892; second edition, 1902. 

t Da* Buck Jetaia (Freiburg i. B. 1900), p. 56. 

t Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (London, 1896), p. 28. 

I \ Jetaia? (Gottingen, 1887), p. 806. 
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In Hitzig’s translation of the poetical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, on the other hand, the whole poem is printed in lines.* In 
Kautzsch’s Textbibel (1899) the second half of v. 5 and w. 6. 7 
are printed in lines, but not the preceding verses. Cereoy,f on 
the other hand, thinks that the first two verses were borrowed by 
Isaiah from a popular song, but that the following verses are not 
metrical. If we look at Sievers’J arrangement of the poem we 
can easily see how a commentator may arrive at the conclusion 
that w. 3-7 are not metrical; for there is apparently no regu¬ 
larity whatsoever. But if the song is freed from superfluous 
scribal expansions the meter is the same from the first verse to 
the last. 

There is no change of rhythm in the poem. This parable 
consists of four|| stanzas; each stanza is composed of four 
trblZTQ§ with two beats in each hemistich. Each of the first 
three stanzas comprises two Masoretic verses, while the last 
stanza is represented by v. 7. The text of the first three stanzas 
is on the whole correct but considerably expanded; in the last 
stanza, on the other hand, we find an omission and a corruption. 
The scribal expansions are all such as we frequently meet with 
in other texts of the Old Testament. 

I would arrange the Hebrew text as follows: ** 

* Die poetiechen BQcher dee AT (Leipzig, 1854) ; so, too. Id Hendewerk’s Jeeaj a, part 1 
(KOnigsberg, 1838), p. 129, and in Umbreit's commentary (Hamburg, 1840). 

t Vapologue de la Vigne au chapitre V• d '/tote in the Revue Biblique (Jan. 1899), pp. 
9-12 (cited in Marti’s commentary, p. 55). Cf. ZA 9, 381. 

X Metrieche Studien (Leipzig, 1901), p. 484. 

II Ernst Meier in his commentary (Pforzheim, 1850) divided the poem into two stanzas: 
tt. 1-4 and 5-7. 

8 See my paper on The Poetlo Form of the First Psalm in Hbbbaica, 19, 187, n. 15. The 
four double-hemistiohs of each stanza may be grouped in two oonpleta. 

••The arrangement of Hebrew poetic texts in double-hemistiohs, in two columns, 
which I introduced in part 15 (Proverbs) and 4 (Numbers, oc. 81. 88 . 84 ) of The Poly 
chrome Bible , is found in certain Hebrew MSS, e. g. % in the Sephardic MS, British Museum, 
Oriental 2201. In this beautiful quarto MS, which is one of the oldest dated copies of the 
entire Hebrew Bible, having been written at Toledo in 1246 A. D., the three poetical books. 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, are written in double-hemistichs, in two columns. A oollotypod 
facsimile reproduction of folio 283* (containing Ps. 106,23b-107,82) of this MS is given on 
plate ix of the Series of XV Facsimiles of MSS of the Hebrew Bible published by Jamee 
Hyatt (London, 1897). Gina burg says in his description of this plate, ‘ The three poetical 
books are arranged in prescribed lines,' whatever that may mean; see also Ginsberg's 
Introduction to the Maeoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), p. 675; 
cf. also ibid., pp. 517. 729. Ginsburg's remarks are unfortunately not sufficiently clear (cf. 
op. c«., pp. 591.598. 000. 067). Cf. also the Cod. Or. Gaster. 151 described in PSBA 88, 284. 
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Critical Notes on the Text. 

(1) W M (cf. Gesen. 27 , § 105, b, n. 3) in fcOTHMDR is enclitic; the pre¬ 
ceding STHDB should be accented on the ultima, not on the penult; 
so, too, in-nsri (▼. 2), trwto (v. 4), rtpittik (v. 5). 

0 TPTb does not mean to my friend (A V, to my well beloved; 
BV, for my well beloved) or in honorem Dei quem maxime diligo 
cantabo (Grotius). Nor can the prefixed b be taken as the b 
auctoris (cf. Bachmann’s explanation cited below), although in 
v. 3 the friend to whom the vineyard belongs is introduced as the 
speaker. The preposition b means here of (so BV M ), that is, con¬ 
cerning, as in Ps. 3, 3: •'IDEflb ffHEfc □"'ST) Many there are who 
say of me and in Gen. 20,13: Klfl Tfet " , b" n TCH Say of me, He 
is my brother. This b is not a popular shortening of bfct > as Duhm 
supposes; in his commentary on Ps. 3,3 Duhm says, ‘'ISEOb is a 
poetic equivalent of *IDB3"b? • Nor can we read, with Bachmann,* 
“'TT'bfct (haplography). Cf. Gesen. 27 , § 119, u. 

0 «Tn may be a misplaced variant to "'TTb in the first hemistich. 
& has for both ■'T*p and ■H*fl. #E is certainly 

not an abbreviation for ff'Tfl (Lowth, Cheyne, Budde,f Marti, as 
an alternative); this parable is no love-ditty (contrast Crit. Notes 
on Isaiah, SBOT, p. 117, 1. 37, and Ginsburg’s Introduction, pp. 
793. 820) # Cersoy points, •'TH PTNE my looe-song, and Marti is 
inclined to adopt this emendation as the simplest solution of the 
difficulty. Bachmann proposes to read THTH"’!!) = Tflb PPMD. 
According to Winckler, AoF (= Altorientalische Forschungen), 
1,341 (1896), the opening lines of the poem should be taken to 
mean: I will sing to my god a song of my god, concerning his 
vineyard. My god had a vineyard, Ac. He believes that T*J or 
means &ufimv (Dido = ^ Sout/iw) and is inclined to substitute 
•n-nb or *nr\ib for JE M PTb m the first and third hemistichs of 
the opening couplet. 

After the insertion of "H*n between ■JQ^DTTHD it was necessary 
to prefix b to (® v t<j> Afiw cAam fwv = TQ“Ob is influenced 

by glosses { and *). 

Omit Jft rm after 0^0 ; the vineyard still belongs to the friend; 
he tells the men of Judah in v. 5 what he purposes to do with it. 
The addition of fTPl was probably suggested by IYQ3b iTPl D“0 
in 1 K 21,1; cf. my notes on Cant. 8,11 (The Book of Canticles, 
p. 60 = Hebbaica, 19, 6). 

There is hardly any paronomasia between and *pp as Duhm 
supposes; p and 5 are entirely different consonants. Nor is this 
case recorded in Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation on Paronomasia in 
the OT (Boston, 1894). There is just as much assonance between 

• Altteatamentliche Unterauchungen (Berlin, 1994), p. 64. 

fiVeto World , March 1893, p. 49. 
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0*0 and triz. only one oonsonant and the rowel* are 

identical. 

Bachmann’a emendation and Cheyne’s *3 2"*p2 

are not good. Nor need we read, with Kennedy, BOT instead of ft 
•JOT» »©e, however, my remarks on JlBPrb?2> or rather "pBffbyO, 
in Cant. 8,11 (The Book of Canticles, p. S3, n. 3). In his Critica 
BibUca (London, 1903), p. 10, Cheyne proposes to read 02 2"p2 
b R ? O TP*» The reference, Cheyne adds, is not to the Cimmerians but 
to the North Arabians. I prefer the received text. & Uj-aA 
hiSiA; cf. C ip Ktpan, ip rory vim. ft ^05^2 is more poetic 
than the adjective IB®, bat it is not chosen on account of the 
meter; JOT *pP2 would have suited the meter just as well. Con¬ 
trast my note on Cant 1,6 in The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), 
p. 81, n. 18 = Hbbeaica, 18, 221. 

(2) For JR pOT cf. Jer. 8,21; Gen. 49,11 and Abulwalld’s explanation 

quoted in Gesenius’ Jesaia , part 1 (Leipzig, 1821), p. 231 (repeated 
in his Thesaurus): |»y3l 

*T(i. e ., Fragmenta rescripta Tischendorfiana Isaiae 

prophetae) has dpwtXop ompijK, 3 electam , & Imha nines. A good 
German equivalent would be rother Outedel. 

Winckler, AoF 1, 860, proposes to read fyy instead of b"T30; but 
cf. Mark 18,1. 

ft 'DYO is a superfluous scribal expansion. 

The third b TSTS of v. 3, J* ffTCIJQ CT1 tT3»(tVliW)b T|5n. is 
a scribal expansion derived from the second bx«2 of v. 4. Both 
there and in the present gloss ft 01*0? represents a subsequent 
addition; cf. DBOtJb (v. 7 e ) and 59,9.11. 3 inserts id faceret 
not only in w. 2.4 but also in v. 7: et expectavi ut faceret judicium. 
The expression 0*22? IVfOjb *£**1, without an indication of the 
different subject of nYS?, is illogical; ff 0*22? PntD?b 1p*1 is 
generally supposed to mean, He (my friend) expected that it (the 

vineyard) would bear grapes (8 ioiL ^aso); but this would 

require at least the insertion of lb * 0*22? IYttD?b lb 7JT1. 

For D*ORO 0?*1 aee my remarks in Hzbbaioa, 19, 188, n. 20. 

For (3 labruscae , French lambrusque) cf. Gesenius* Jesaia, 

part 1, p^ 283; part 8, p. 864, and ZDPV 1888, p. 160 (cited by 
Marti). 

(3) ft nn?"1 &t the beginning of stanzas n and III (w. 3. 6) is due to 
scribal expansion. 

* transposes ft obmr and HTTP T0*1t; cf. my remarks 

on the Syriac version of Ps. 1 in Hzbbaioa, 19, 187, n. 16 and below, 
n. 6 of the Explanatory Notes on p. 201. 
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(4) JR is a superfluous addition both here and at the end of 

the first b®2 of stanza III (v. 6). 

IK JYTO is a scribal expansion. Logically it does not belong to 
the first hemistich, but to the second: Why, when I had a right to 
expect good grapes, did it bear worthless, small, sour berries ? so 
correctly ARV and Hendewerk (see above, p. 194, n. *), p. 133; con¬ 
trast Ernst Meier (see above p. 194, n. ||), p. 49. 

For the insertion of TtVISP in JR 13F3XP ffltojb instead of tra»b 
see the note on gloss 8 (v. 2). 

(6) Omit JR nroi as at the beginning of v. 3. 

The rhythm of the second hemistich would perhaps be improved 
by transposing JR fTO? ; in this case we should have to read: 
■WiTW , ■'3K being enclitic; cf. the notes on v. 1. 

For JR irotaa read inSWQ. & has for JR lrOTWQ 

just as in v. 2 for JR bTSB • ^ 

JR OICHEb rrm 1“H3 is a gloss (or variant) to the preceding 
blK3 ; it may have been suggested by Hos. 2,8. Cf. my notes on 
Cant. 3, 8. 10; 4, 14 (see my Book of Canticles, p. 23, n. 14; p. 49, 
n. 49), also my note on Ps. 45,16 in Hebbaioa, 19,136. 

(6) For JR nna point HFQ, from KD> Arab, sso to cut («ia S), 
vii to be cut off , decided , ended («Jsi£3f); Assyr. buttutu ‘to end 1 

(Delitzsch, HW 192 b ). Arab. means also to exterminate , to 

annihilate; cf. Heb. rP03 and fT*On> especially Gen. 41,36: 
ay-Q yHRn ff©n. Bachmann proposes to read, following 6 
*04 &vnq<T(D ror <tfore\a>m jjlov , TO (cf. 27,10). 

JR W »b isa scribal expansion of the following JR TCP 1 Rbl; 
so, too, JR rWl TE1D nbyi; Cf. 7,23; 9,17; 10,17; 27,4. With 
the exception of 9,17 all those passages are post-Isaianic. 
Bachmann proposes to read S|b?1 instead of JR nbjl, following 

r * 

*oi Avaprfaovrai (var. Avafiycrcrai), 1 et ascendent vepres et spinas, 
2 i-sos oi£> ^JJo; cf. Assyr. eltl ‘to grow up* (Delitzsch, 

HW 61 a , 4). Bachmann thinks that mci TB1D does not stand in 
the accusative (Ges. 27 , § 117, z) but is the subject of fib?. The clause 
nm no® nbn should therefore be translated, not: It shall 
shoot up in thorns and briars (so Cheyne in SBOT), but: There shall 
come up briars and thorns (so ARY). I believe, with Bachmann, 
that tTttl is nominative, not accusative; but if the verbal 

predicate precedes the subject, the plural is not necessary; cf. Ges. 27 , 
§ 145, o. In Prov. 24,31 the meter requires not only the omission of 
the superfluous third hemistich D^b^H VDB *l©3 (see SBOT ad loc.) 

but also the excision of ib3, so that iTD’lCBp may be explained 
in the same way as mci TEU3 fib?, t. e. fib? may be verbal 
predicate to • Prov. 24,30-34 must be read as follows: 
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Also in Is. 34,13 we had better read: 

tom mm toiap trro rrnban^zi* rfbn 

Jffl nr\bjT is due to fitTm at the beginning of the following line. 
In Is. 32,13 Slbyri is Hif'il (=nTQXrO; cf. my remarks in my 
paper on The Beginning of the Judaic Account of Creation in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society , 17,168 (1896). 

Omission of fSi by improves the rhythm. 

ill at the end of this verse is a superfluous scribal expansion. 

(7) Syntactically Him 0*0 is predicate, and bfcOO*' tYQ subject. 
iH lYlfcOX is scribal expansion. It is canceled also by Sievers. 
fR MBIDM seems to be a corruption of OHOO = OHOO (in Is. 
52,14 it is better to read OHOO instead of fk WTCDpj; cf. Heb. 
Com) mrron; Eth. fhftm: sSfcta, to err , to sin; : 

s^^tat, error, sin; t\fhm i sal^fija, to hurt , to injure; Syr. 

p p k. 

corruption, destruction; Arab, su^t, corrupt prac¬ 
tice, undue profit , unlawful gain (o^vJl The t> 

instead of is due to the influence of the preceding H, just as 
0 is not unfrequently changed into £ under the influence of an 

p » 

adjacent H ; cf. = HDB = Assyr. pussuxu, to appease , see 
note 60 of my paper on Babylonian elements in the Levitic Ritual 
(Journal of Biblical Literature , 19,78) and KAT 8 610, n. 3. In the 
same way we might combine Heb. HEX to sprout with Assyr. 
8amfixu (Delitzsch, HW 669 b ). In Ges.-Buhl 18 , on the other hand, 
Assyr. samfixu is combined with Heb. fTO® rejoice and Arab. 

x). 

to be high (jLfe^ iLfc) ox to be proud (*jbU 

cf. Lat. lucus laetissimus umbrae , Ac., and 1. 8 of the fifth tablet 

of the Babylonian Nimrod* Epic (p. 24 of my edition): Jftbu 
(illasu || mail rlsfiti; cf. Delitzsch, HW 607 b and Jensen’s 
inaccurate translation in Schrader’s KB 6,161 (ihr guter Schatten 


• Of. my remarks in the Critical Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 33,1.17. It might be well 
to state in this connection that I never believed that Nimrod was identical with the Kassite 
ruler Nasimaraddafi (see Cheyne- Black's Encyclopaedia Biblica, 3418); I only suggested, 
nineteen years ago. that the name Nimrod might be a contraction of Nasimaraddafi; 
see my paper in the Andover Review , July, 1884, p. 94; cf. KAT3 581. 
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istvoll^auchzens; 9 this would be gillaiu tabu rlsftti mall; 
$&bu is, of course, predicate to pillasu); cf. my remarks on 
Jensen’s translations in my paper on The Beginning of the Baby¬ 
lonian Nimrod Epic in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. 22, p. 9; see also vol. 16, p. cx, and Critical Notes on 
Proverbs (SBOT), p. 60,1. 39. 

We might also read TffiDH bribery, but is preferable; in 

the first place the paronomasia between tSBlDM and ttlTCB is 
more striking, and then the corruption of to FTBH3J3 is 

more easily explained: the last two consonants of ttfTOQ were 
transposed, and tJ was miswritten g). Siegfried-Stade, 8. v. 
rSffflQ > suppose that this word was coined by the prophet for the 
sake of the paronomasia with . Even if Jffl HEKDE were 


correct, it could not mean bloodshed, although Arab. means 

shedding blood, tyrant (^Am= (Jjtjt). For HBTD we should 
expect . Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 705 b , thinks that the XD 

in HBlDO was substituted for 0- Ges.-Buhl 18 compares 

musaffah, thwarted, unsuccessful; cf. Assyr. sapftxu, to annihi¬ 
late, break up, destroy (Delitzsch, HW 507 b ). In note 80 of his dis¬ 
sertation on Paronomasia in the OT (1894) Dr. Casanowicz suggested 
that nB’WD might be a transposition of gjlTOH = Assyr. saxfipu, 
to overthrow; but we expect a word for injustice, corruption (Gr 
AvofjLLa, 3 iniquitas). Cheyne’s lTTO is impossible. 

Before npTSb in the last line of the poem the rhythm requires 
the insertion of a verb, either as in the preceding line, or 

bni 51 *!, or Jjrn > although this form does not occur in the OT. 

It is not impossible that the original text read trfTOMb flSTl and 
npysb men in the second hemistichs of the last two lines; cf. 
Hagg. 1,9: t#ab flSfTl fGPfrbil PDB; see note 3 of my 

rr : • I- - I T 

lecture on the Book of Ecclesiastes in Oriental Studies (Boston, 
1894), p. 264; cf. Ges. 27 , § 143, e; § 114, i, note 1; Wright-deGoeje 8 , 
2, 79. 


This Isaianic poem may be translated as follows: 

Parable of the Vinetabd. 


Ill will sing of my friend, now, 
My friend has0 a vineyard 

2 He h6ed it and cleared it, 8 
He btiilt (there) y a tdwer 8 


a s6ng of * his vineyard: 1 
on a sptir that is fertile. 9 

and planted choice vines 4 (there); 
and hdwed out® a wine-vat. 8 


(«) 1 my dear one of (0) had (y) 2 in the midat of it 

(*) 2 he ldoked for it to boar (ohoioe) oldsters,—it b<5re soar bdrriesl 
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II 3«Ye min of Jerusalem, 
Be judges of my case 7 


freemen of Jtidah! 
and th&t of my vineyard! 


4 Could Aught have been d6ne i that t did not d6 there ? 
*1 ldoked for* (choice) clusters,— it b6re sour berries! 8 


III 5*1 will give you to kn6w 

AwAy with its hedges I 

6 A wAste be it henceforth, 9 
£ The clduds will I stimmon 

IV 7 It is the vineyard of J'hvh, 10 * 

The freemen of Jtidah, 

He ldoked for correctness, 
He hdped for c An dor, 1 * 


what I pdrpose to d6:« 
that cAttle may brdwse there 

m no spAde ever delve it! * 
to rain on it nAver.® 

the nAtion of Israel, 

His cherished plantAtion. 

but 16! corruptness! 1 * 
but 16! there is cl Amor! 14 


(<) 3 and now (£) 4 with my vineyard (*) why (#) it to bear (t) 5 and now («) with my 
(A) break d6wn « its wAll that d6wn it be trampled t [vineyard 

(m) 6 it shall not be pruned and (r) there shall shoot np thorns and briars 
(£) on (o) rain (*) 7 Sabaoth 

Explanatory Notes. 

(1) This is the first line of the song. Duhm, Cheyne, Marti, follow¬ 
ing Ewald, Propheten 2 , 1, 806, consider the second line to be the 
beginning of the poem; they think that the first line is a special intro¬ 
duction, but this view is erroneous. 

(2) Lit., on a horn, the son of fatness, i. e. y the terraced slope of a 
mountain exposed to the sun, with rich fertile soil; cf. the Swiss Matter¬ 
horn , Schreckhom , Faulhom , &c., Lat. cornu montis, Greek #c«pa? rov 
opow. AV M , the horn of the son of oil; but RV M , a horn, the son of 
oil. Cf. apertos Bacchus amat colies (Virgil, Georg . 2,113) quoted by 
Delitzsch and Orelli. 

(3) Of stones, AV: gathered out the stones thereof; solum elapi- 
davit, Pliny 17, 30. 

(4) See above, p. 197 (2). 

(5) Cf. Mark 12,1; Matt. 21,33: A certain man planted a vineyard, 
and set a hedge about it, and digged a place for the wine-vat, and built a 
tower. This is based on the Septuagintal rendering of our passage, 

Kcu <f>payfiov TrtpiWrjKa teal l)(apaK(»xra t 3 et sepivit earn , et lapides elegit 
ex ilia , &, transposing the two terms, qi«\eo he tilled it 

and made a fence around it AV translates therefore, he fenced it, or 
(in the margin) he made a wall about it instead of he hoed it RV, he 
made a trench about it or (in the margin) he digged it. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, &c., there are in almost 
all the vineyards small round tower-like houses of stone, in which 
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implements are stored and the keepers housed. The owners live in 
them during the vintage. Cf. Dillmann-Kittel 6 (1898) ad loc. 

(6) Wine-presses and vats, excavated in the solid rock, are common 
throughout Palestine; see the cut in the translation of Judges, in the 
Polychrome Bible , p. 68. 

(7) Supply, says my friend. Cf. 2 S 12,5; Matt. 21,40. 

(8) There is nothing humorous in the second line of v. 4, as Duhm 
supposes. The prophet’s friend (i. e. Jhvh) says, I confidently expected 
good grapes, but my vineyard bore nothing but worthless, small, sour 
berries. I had a right to expect good grapes after all the trouble I had 
taken. 

(9) Cf. Is. 7,28-25. 

(10) Isaiah does not say, My friend is Jhvh, and his vineyard is 
Israel; he simply states, It is the vineyard of J hvh, i. e., the Israelitish 
nation. 

(11) Correctness of life and conduct, rectitude, justice. 

(12) Corruptness, especially of the judges and other persons in power. 

(13) Candor = fairness, impartiality, honesty, righteousness. 

(14) Loud complaint of injustice and urgent demand for justice; cf. 
Exod. 22,22; Gen. 4,10. Dr. Horace Howard Furness, to whom I am 
indebted for some valuable suggestions, proposes to render the last 
couplet: 

He looked for reason,— but behold! treason; 

For men loving duty,— but lo! those loving booty! 

This last line might be used for the translation of the last but one line of 
the Hebrew text. The last line of the poem might be rendered: 

He looked for right,— but behold riot! 

(so Dr. Marcus Jastrow). We might also use justice and injustice , 
honesty and dishonesty; but correctness and corruptness , candor and 
clamor seem to me preferable. 

(15) The Hebrew text uses the infinitive: (I purpose) to break down; 
so, too, in the preceding double-hemistich, Away with its hedges = (I 
purpose) to do away with its hedge. 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS IN SUMERIAN. 


By J. Dyneley Prince, 

Columbia University, New York. 

The agglutinative character of the Sumerian has long been 
recognized by such scholars as have refused to accept the unten¬ 
able theory of HalSvy, 1 who, no doubt instigated by mistaken 
feelings of Semitic race-sentiment, still believes that the cunei¬ 
form non-Semitic texts were not written in a language distinct 
from Assyro-BabyIonian, but in an “ideophonic” cryptographic 
system of priestly-scribal invention. 

It is not my purpose to enter at length in the present paper 
into a refutation of a position which so able an authority as 
Friedrich Delitzsch 2 has been compelled to abandon, owing to 
the overwhelming mass of evidence in favor of the linguistic 
nature of Sumerian. It may be stated here, however, that the 
presence of undoubted Semitic loan-words and even loan-forms, 
like the negative lA in Sumerian, 8 is no more a reasonable argu¬ 
ment against the non-Semitic character of that idiom than the 
frequent occurrence of more or less disguised Arabic and Persian 
words and forms in Osmanli Turkish 4 can be against the Ural- 
Altaic origin of the latter language. It would be an easy matter, 
following Hal6vy’s methods, to demonstrate that Osmanli has no 
real existence as an Ural-Altaic agglutinative idiom, but is an 
arbitrary conglomerate speech based on corrupted Semitic and 
Iranian elements. 

One of the chief points made by the anti-Sumerists has been 
the indefinite character of the Sumerian grammatical system, and, 

i Hal6vy, JA. % Vol. VII, s6r. 8 (1874), pp. 461 *qq.; “La pr6tendue langue d’Accad eat- 
die touranienne7” Cornpte* rendus , Vol. IV., s6r. 8, p. 477; Vol. IV, rtr. 3, pp. 128,130; JA., 
Vol. VII, sir. 7, pp. 201 *qq. Also hla book, Recherche* critique* *ur Vorigine de la civilisa¬ 
tion habyUmienne^ Paris, 1876. See Weissbacb, Die tutnerische Frage % p. 183, for farther 
references. 

* Hu>b., p. iv; EnUtehung de* <Ute*ten KeiUchriftsystem s, p. 11. 

* LA as a negative occurs in Sumerian IV. 15,1; 3; 80; 33a. Qf. Zb. 71. 

* What Arab, for example, familiar only with his own language, would reoognise the 

Osmanli combination ilimd&r, “ a learned man,” from Arabic , pronounced 'Olm + 

the Persian ^ ; or tevekkdl, “ trust in God,” for 
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owing to this fact, the charge has actually been made that it 
would be impossible to read a non-Semitic text intelligently with¬ 
out the aid of an Assyrian translation! Such an idea, of course, 
degrades the “ cryptogram ” to the position of a mere imperfect 
system of mnemonic suggestion, depending on the reader’s 
memory of the original Assyrian text; in short, to something 
little better than the tally sticks of our own Cree Indians or the 
mnemonic wampum strings of the Passamaquoddies of north¬ 
eastern America. 5 The object of the present paper is to demon¬ 
strate as briefly as possible the peculiar Sumerian method of 
expressing the first and second persons, which, as will be shown, 
is done with quite as much clearness as in other primitive lan¬ 
guages. 5 Throughout this article, I indicate the “ Classical 
Sumerian” by the abbreviation EK. (= Eme-Ku) and the 
Erne-Sal by ES. 

§ 1. The Sumerian pronominal elements may be divided into 
two classes; viz., those which are determinative with respect to 
person and those which are not The fundamental principle of 
first and second personal differentiation seems to be the occurrence 
in the text of some determinative word or construction. Thus 
we may find : (1) a determinative pronoun of the first or second 
person; (2) a vocative; (3) a context which leaves no room for 
doubt as to the person intended by the writer. If none of these 
determining factors are present, it is understood that the verb is 
in the third person. The vast majority of verbal prefixes are 
indeterminate as to their personal force (see below, §§ 13 sqq.). 
Whenever we find a construction in the first or second person 
which has apparently no determinative word to indicate the 
person, this occurs, in every case which I have examined, in a 
mutilated text, where it may reasonably be supposed that the 
determinative element has been broken off. 

§ 2. The determinative 1 p. pronoun in Sumerian common to 
both dialects is m&-e (perhaps read gd-e in EK.? See HAS. 
537, 36; ZK, i, 314; ZA., i, 192; HT. 139, §1). Md-e is 
characteristically 1 p., and, in the texts which I have studied, 
never denotes any other person. Its use as a separable pronoun 
passim is well known. Thus, IV. 19, 52 6: md-e e-ri-za 

6 See my article on this subjoct, “The Passamaqnoddy Wampum Records,” in Proc. 
Amer. Philo t. 8oc., Vol. XXXVI, p. 480. 

* Cf. also Bertin'B paper on this same subject, JR AS., new series, Vol. XVII (1885), pp. 
65 »qq.: " Notes on the Assyrian and Akkadian Pronouns.” 
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1i-gul-&n-m&-ma= anAku aradki utn&nki, “I thy (fem.) 
servant beseech thee.” It occurs in IV. 7, 30 a, as an apparently 
ethical dative infix: nin-mA-e ni-zu-a-mu ti za-e in-mA-e- 
zu = sA anAku IdU atta tldl, “what I know, thou (also) 
knowest for me” (see §28). This is the only sentence where 
I can find such a usage. 

§3. Evidently connected etymologically with mA-e is the 
very common 1 p. suffix -mu, found with nouns and with verb- 
nouns. This -mu may be subjective or objective. It is subjective, 
for example, IV. 7, 30a: nin-mA-e ni-zu-a-mu = sa anAku 
Id A, “what I know,” although in this passage -mu may be the 
relative -mu, accidentally indicating the 1 p. (see §32). In 
II. 19, 46 b; lugal-mu = b6liku, “I am lord” (perm.), there 
can be no doubt as to the first personal character of the -mu. It 
is objective, V. 21, 26 a: ki-ta-mu = suppilanni, “bow me 
down” (imper.). This -mu of the 1 p., undoubtedly cognitive 
with mA-e, must not be confused with the relative suffix -mu 
described below (§32), which may and does indicate all three 
persons indifferently. This latter -mu and the indeterminate 
prefix mu- (§32) are probably etymologically identical. Here 
I am practically forced to adopt the theory of original difference 
of voice-tone in Sumerian 7 which must have been necessary, not 
only to distinguish between the two totally different mu-elements, 
but also between the great variety of monosyllabic stems which 
apparently had the same sound value. In modern Pekingese- 
Chinese there are four such distinguishing tones, while in the 
Chinese-Cantonese dialect the number of tones mounts to eight! 
It is true that the Chinese tones are not used to denote differ¬ 
ences of grammatical relation, but only to indicate differences in 
word-meaning. Thus, it would not be possible in Chinese to 
have two grammatical elements identical in sound value pro¬ 
nounced with different tones, of which one variation could be the 
sign of the 1 p., for example, and the other of the 2 or 3 p. (like 
mu = l p. in Sum. and mu = all three persons). 8 I am credibly 
informed, however, that such a phenomenon actually occurs in 
the Y6ruba language of Equatorial Africa, where the same gram¬ 
matical ending denotes a difference of person according to its 

* Paul Haupfc, 8fg. % p. 19. n. 6, as early as 1879 suggested a difference of “ accent ” in 
pronouncing Sumerian syllables. Bertin advanced a similar theory in P8BA ., Vol. V 
(1882-83), pp. 19 §qq. 

8 My authority on this point is Professor Friedrich Hirfch, professor of Chinese in 
Columbia University. 
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tone pronunciation.® I cite this, not of course with the intention 
of connecting Sumerian with Y6ruba (!), but simply to demon¬ 
strate the linguistic possibility of toned grammatical elements. 
In Y6ruba ile re = “thy house,” but ile r& (another tone) = 
“his house o = “thou” and 6 = “he, she, it.” The dialectic 
(ES.) form of mu = l p. is m&, IV. 21, 17 6: su-m& = 
zumriia, “my body;” ibid, 16 6: su-m& = q&tiia, “my 
hand.” Also ma, IV. 21, 20 6: i-de bar-ra-ma = burmi 
6niia; V. 52, 44 6: ma-ra-ta = i&ti. It should be noted 
here that ni in a few passages = 1 p. suffix. Cf. K. 4931, obv. 
17: &m-l&-a-ni = gamdaku and IV. 19, 52 6: = $andaku, 
“I am yoked” (cf. Br. 5334), although the usual force of ni is 
that of the 3 p. (Br, 5330-32). Amiaud believed that the 
ni was the third personal ending for animates and bi for inani¬ 
mates, but such a supposition is not justified by the facts 
(contrary to Hommel, Sum, LesestUcke , p. 100). 

§ 4. Besides the above mentioned regular methods of express¬ 
ing the first person, there are a number of more unusual forms 
which are worthy of note here. Thus, the suffix enese appears 
II. 16, 25 6 in an apparently first personal sense: ti-il-ba-ab- 
xi-en-e-se = gummuranni, probably, “he has perfected me,” 
although the inscription is very difficult. But enese in II. 16, 
41 e = 1 p. pi.: a-na-&m ni-zu-un-ne-en-e-se = minammi 
nidi, “how shall we know ?” 10 The ending -ku = an&ku, V. 
20, 57 a, an equation which must mean that ku may occa¬ 
sionally mean an&ku, because -ku also = atta, V. 27, 35 a6. 
This may have been a differently toned ku from that of the 
1 p., which is found, for example, I. 17, 32: en-ku = b&laku, 
“I am lord” (perm.). This ku = 1 p. may have been a cognate 
of ma-e ( = g&-e). It can hardly have been a Semitic loan¬ 
word owing to the equation with atta. In Sc. 4, 10, where 
we find m&n = an&ku this must also be understood to mean 
that m&n may mean an&ku. I have pointed out below that 

• My informant is Mr. Jays, a medical missionary of the Church of England from the 
Haussa and Y6ruba territories, who is well acquainted with the Ydruba language. See 
also S. Crowther, Grammar of the Y&ruba Language (1852), p. 12. 

10 If the text is correct, enefie undoubtedly = 8 p. in the curious riddle in II. 16, 
48-80 ab: ...ni al-pflS-a ... bu (T) kti-da-a-ni xu (t) kir-ri-en-e-Se = ina lft 
nftkiml ©rat me ina 1ft akftli me kabrat, “Without a heaper who becomes preg¬ 
nant t Without eating who becomes fatt” The answer (not given) was probably urpatu 
or urpitu, a cloud. For me interr. instead of mannu, see Jftger, BA., Vol. II, p. 277. I 
regard nftkimi-i as the participle of nakftmu, “heap up,’ 1 i, “fertilise sexually 
+ the interr. vocalic lengthening, contrary to Jftger. 
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mfin, the verb “to be” is used indeterminately for all three 
persons (§71). 

§ 5. There are several determinative words for the 1 p. pi.; viz., 
an-ne-en, en-ne-en, in-ne-en, me-en-ne-en (=m6n- 
mdn) un-ne-en, all of which = nlnu, “we,” 81-8-30, iii. 
3 sqq. I believe that these are all variants from an original 
me (an-me-en, etc.), cognitive with md-e and distinct from 
mfin, “to be.” This me of the 1 p. is seen in AL. # 91, B: 
ki-me-ta = ittini, “with us,” and in me-en-ne = nlnu, 
“we,” HT. 119, obv. 24 (see above, §4, on enese). 

§ 6. The determinative 2 p. pronoun in Sumerian common to 
both dialects is za-e, 11 which, in the texts which I have studied, 
is characteristic of the 2 p. and never denotes any other person 
except once, evidently erroneously (see below in this paragraph). 
It appears as a 2 p. even more frequently than does m&-e for 
the 1 p. Thus, subjectively passim , IV. 17, 45 a: za-e al-du- 
un-na-as = atta ina alftkika, “when thou goest,” and objec¬ 
tively, HT. 115, obv. 13 (ES.): dim-me-ir damal-bi ki-bi 
8&-dib-ba za-e gti-de-a-bi = Ilusu istarsu zinfl ittisu 
isassuki kftsi, “his god (and) his goddess are angry with 
him; they speak to thee.” I find also za-e with postpositional 
inflection, as in za-e-na = ela kftti (Him ul Isi), “besides 
thee there is no god.” In K. 4612 (HAS. xxxii.), za-e-ra = 
ana kas&ma, “unto thee.” In one passage I find za-e used 
for m&-e, clearly owing to a lapsus calami on the part of the 
Assyrian scribe; viz., AL.*, 136, rev. 7 (ES.): kur-kur-ra 
DUR gal-bi-ne-me-en za-e gis si-mar-bi-ne-me-en 
4r-ri-mu = sa sadd dflrsunu rabtl an&ku sigarsunu 
rabft anftku tanadftttta, “I am the great wall of the moun¬ 
tains ; I am their great bolt. The glory is mine.” The curious 
reduplicated form zi-zi is probably a by-form of za-e = k&sa, 
IV. 17, 38 a: dingir lti g&l-lu tu-ra-ni-ku su-bar zi-zi- 
de glr-e-es sa-ra-da-gub = am6lu assu mftrisu kftsa asris 
izzazka, “the man for the sake of his son, who is left in the 
lurch, humbly stands before thee” (= zi-zi-de). Su-bar = sa 
umdasir, not expressed in Assyrian; cf. Tig. vi. 98, said of 
palaces. So far as I am aware, this point with respect to zi-zi 
and su-bar has never been explained before. 

iiAny attempt to connect m&e and zae with Turkish ben and sen, “I” and 
“ thou, 11 is futile. Hommel suggested this, Qfch. % pp. 248,249. 
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§7. The 2 p. suffix -zu cognitive with za-e is used, like 
-mu from m&-e, with nouns and with verb-nouns, both subjec¬ 
tively and objectively. Thus, with nouns: IV. 13, 28 6: uku- 
zu = nisika, “thy people,” and passim. With verbs subjectively, 
AL.* 134. obv. 3: gub-ba-zu-ne = ina uzuziki, “when thou 
standest;” objectively: HT. 122, obv. 12 (ES.): umun-mu s& 
$i-ib-ba ka sar-ra sub-ba-a-zu sux-a-mu dug-ga = bdl- 
tum ina zurub libbi rigme zarbis addiki, axulapia 
(qibi), “O my lady in woe of heart mournfully I address plaints 
to thee ( = sub-ba-a-zu), tell me how long?” The dialectic 
form of zu is za, as in IV. 19, 626: e-ri-za = aradki, “thy 
(fern.) servant;” c/. HAS. 38, obv. 12: za-da nu-me-a = ina 
b&lika, “without thee.” Zu is given V. 26, nr. 6, 16-32 = 
ku-(um-mu), “thine;” cf. za-a-kit = kummu, IV. 29, 31 a 
and HT. 98, 68 : za-a-xe, where xe may be a textual error for 
kit, the sign of the genitive. 

§8. It will be noticed in the case of zu and mu that the 
so-called postpositive conjugation is usually a AdZ-clause or a 
subordinate clause of some sort, dependent on the following 
finite form with the prefixed conjugation. I believe that this 
subordinate relationship was the main function of the post¬ 
positive conjugation, a theory which will demand a special treat¬ 
ment in a subsequent article. 12 The equation, K. 4226 dupl. 18 d: 
lb (TUM)=atta, like the equations of the 1 p. mentioned 
above, §4, must have meant that lb might be equivalent to the 
2 p. under certain circumstances. I cannot explain LI = atta, 
V. 20, 68 a except by a similar supposition (see ZK. i. 316 n. i.). 

§ 9. In IV. 19, 63, 64 a, the following sentence requires discus¬ 
sion: za-e l&x-ga-ta sag-ktil-sud-da an-na-ta ki nin- 
dagal-la-ku si-ne-ne i-nam-ma = att&ma n&rsunu sa 
kipp&t samd ruqfttum sa &r$itim rapastum digilsina 
att&ma, “thou art their light; of the bounds of the distant 
heavens, of the broad earth their observed one art thou.” Here 
inamma is apparently equivalent to att&ma (c/. ZK. i. 202), 
but I do not regard inamma as a distinctive form for “thou.” 
Nam is probably the same stem as nam = simtu, “decision,” 
Sc. 68; V. 39, 21 e; V. 11, 8 d. This is the same nam from 
which abstracts are formed, cf. nam-gaba = iptiru, Sfg. 8. 
Za-e . . . . i-nam-ma, therefore, belong together and probably 

lSHaupt regarded the postpositive conjugation as the older form (HT. 145, §20). 
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mean “ thou art established,” although nam does not appear else¬ 
where as a verb. Cf. a. v. nam-tar, Br. 381. The i-prefix 
here is probably merely the indeterminate prefix, although it 
has been found hitherto used only with the 2 p. (see below, § 46). 

§ 10. Like the 1 p. pi., the 2 p. pi. was represented by a variety 
of determinative words. These are all given V. 27, nr. 6, 6-14 : 
ab-gi-en, an-gi-en, en-gi-en, ib-gi-en, ib-gi-en, in-gi- 
en, me-gi-en (81-8-80, iii. 3), me-en-gi-en, and un-gi-en = 
attunu, “ye.” In all these forms, we have the element gi-en, 
probably cognate with za-e. In IV. 21,1 B., rev. 3, za-e-me- 
en = attunu. This is clearly a combination of za-e and me- 
en, the verb “to be” (see §71). The ending zu-ne-ne is very 
puzzling. It is evidently the characteristic suffix of the 2 p. pi.; 
cf. AL. g 91, B.: ki-zu-ne-ne-ta = ittikunu, “with you;” 
mux-zu-ne-ne-ta = Alikunu, “on you,” but it occurs in the 
difficult passage, IV. 21, 1 6, as the apparent equivalent of the 
Assyrian -iunu, “their:” A(ID)-zu-ne-ne = ina Idisunu, 
“in their hands,” and ibid., 14 b; nam-sag-ga-zu-ne-ne = 
ina risisunu, “on their heads.” Also ibid., 10, 11; 12, 13. 
It is possible that this was originally intended to be a general 
2 p. “you ” = “one,” and was accordingly translated by the 
Assyrian scribe in the 3 p., following the Semitic idiom (see 
below, § 20, 8. v. ba-). An impersonal singular is not infre¬ 
quently found in Sumerian, where the interlinear Assyrian ver¬ 
sion has the plural, e. g ., IV. 4, 28 b; ni-nuna tur-asagA-ta 
mun-tuma = ximAta ba istu tarbagi Alii ublfini, “cream 
which someone (t. e., they) brought from a clean stable” (Haupt, 
AJSL ., Vol. XIX, p. 136). In a number of modern languages 
we find a 8 p. used as the ordinary polite 2 p. pronoun: Germ., 
sie (“they”); Dan., de (“they”); Ital., lei or ella (“she”), and 
in modern Hebrew usage TDVT STPH, “what sort of pain 
do you feel?” where ©ITT is in the 3 p., construed with an 
unexpressed "VHK (Rosenberg, Hebr. Conversaiionsgrammaiik, 
p. 89, and below, §20). In Sumerian, simple -zu = 2 p. pi., 
IV. 14, 18 b; i-ge a-a-zu = ina maxar abikunu, “before 
your father;” ibid., 16 b; i-ge ama-zu = ina maxar ummi- 
kunu, “before your mother.” 

§ 11. Instances of a vocative determining the Sum. 2 p. are 
very numerous, as will be seen from the succeeding paragraphs; 
cf. IV. 20, nr. 2, obv. 3-4, where the 2 p. refers to a vocative in 
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ibid,, 1 (see § 34). In HT. 125,15 : dim-me-ir ki-a tik-ka 
mu-un-si-si-es = il&ni sa ftrgitim ana sisitika usqa- 
mamma, “the gods of the earth stand erect at thy utterance,” 
the 2 p. is not expressed in Sumerian, but was evidently under¬ 
stood by the Assyrian scribe. This inscription is mutilated and 
probably contained a determining element which has disappeared. 

§12. The Bftl it -inscription, K. 257 (HT. 126-131) seems 
to be an instance of a more or less connected context plainly 
showing that the verbs in the hymn must all be construed in the 
1 p. The beginning of this poem, which probably contained a 
determinative 1 p., is unfortunately mutilated. In 33 obv., how¬ 
ever, we find dug-ga-mu = qibltiia, “my word,” where the 
-mu is clearly the distinctive 1 p. suffix. 

The principles of personal differentiation will be more readily 
understood from the following treatise on the indeterminate 
verbal prefixes. 

THE VERBAL PREFIXES. 

§ 13. From a few simple phonetic elements; viz., a, e, i, u, b, 
d, g, x, 1, m, n, r, s, z, the Sumerian has evolved a multiplicity 
of verbal prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, of which more than 260 
combinations are possible. There are fifty-two simple verbal 
prefixes: a, ab*, aba, al*, an*; ba*, bab*, ban*; dan*; 
ga*, gan*; xa, xar, xe, xfim, xftn, xi, xu; i, lb*, im, 
in*, iz; 1ft; ma, man*, me, mi, min*, mu*, mun*; 
na*, nam, nan*, nft, nftb, nftn*, ni*, nu*; rab*, rada, 
radan; sa, sim, sin*, su; ti, ub*, um, ume (umeni, 
umunni), un*; zu. Those indicated by asterisks in the 
above list are found also used as infixes in combinations with 
other prefixes. The following elements are pure infixes and 
suffixes and are never used as prefixes: ftmmft, bi, da, dab, 
darab, dib, e (ene, engan, eri, esib), i, ma, mab, 
me, mi, nab, nib, nin, ra, ramun, ran, randa, ri, 
rib, si, sib, ta. With the exception of i, the infixes are of 
twofold character, i. e., (a) modal, modifying the meaning of 
the verb-form (da, reflexive and durative; e, probably cor¬ 
roborative; ra, denoting motion; and ta, reflexive and indi¬ 
cating a stative or Adl-clause), and ( b) objective; viz., deno¬ 
ting the incorporated verbal object The objective infixes are as 
follows: da*, dab*, dan*, dib, man, me*, min, mun*, 
nab*, nan*, nesin, ni, nib*, nin*, rab*, ran*, rib*, 
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si*, and sin*. Those indicated by an asterisk may denote the 
first or second or both first and second personal object, as well as 
the third personal object. Infixes like ma in imma and na in 
munna are properly part of the prefix and have no infixed objective 
force. I as an infix is probably merely the vocalic prolongation 
of xi- (see §45). Amm&, bi, mab, mA (mAn) and apparently 
sib are properly suffixes while mu and zu are both prefixes and 
suffixes. 

FIB8T AND 8EOOND PERSONAL PREFIXES. 

§14. All the prefixes just cited, except xi, i, rab, umunni, 
and zu, may indicate the third personal subject, but the follow¬ 
ing of the above-mentioned prefixes may denote, as hereinafter 
indicated, the first and second personal subject as well as the 
third personal subject, viz.: a (1 and 3), ab, aba, al, an (2 and 
3), ba, bab (2 and 3), ban (2 and 3), ga, xe (2 and 3), xu 
(2 and 3), ib (2 and 3, but 1 in combination with ne-; ne-ib), 
im, in (2 and 3), iz, mi (2 and 3), mun, na (2 and 3), nam, 
nan (2 and 3), ne, ni (2 and 3), nu, si (1 and 3), sin (2 and 
3), ti, um (2 and 3), umeni (2 and 3). The prefixes xi, i, 
rab, umunni, and zu are employed to denote the second person 
exclusively. The following exposition will demonstrate the use 
of these prefixes more satisfactorily. 

§15. A as first person: HT. 123, rev. 1 (ES.): Umun-mu 
su & (ID)-lal-bi-ne u-ki a-ra-ab-tag-tag = bAltum qatA 
kasAma aptasilki, “O my Lady, my hands are bound, yet 
(u-ki) I implore thee” (pasAlu “implore”?). Also IV. 10, 7 
b: ama-dagal-mu ner-bi mu-un-su-ub mu-un-su-ub 
. . . . a-ra-ab-tag-tag = sa istaria sepA-(sa unassiqma 
apta)-si-il, “I kiss the foot of my goddess (and) I implore.” 
A as a prefix does not appear with the 2 p., but -a has imper. 
force in IV. 17, 55 a: gar (SA)-bi ku-a sigisse-sigisse- 
ra-na = akalsu akul niqAsu muxurma, “eat his food; 
accept his sacrifices.” It will be noticed that in these examples 
the 1 p. is indicated by the unmistakable noun-suffix -mu, “my,” 
and in the case of the imper. the 2 p. is denoted by the vocative 
dam as in a passage which lack of space forbids me to quote. 
Note that a(a-a-u) = atta, V. 22, 70 ad, and anAku, ibid. 69; 
cf. V. 27, nr. 5, 16: a = anA(ku). For a in the 3 p. passim, 
see Br., p. 548. The element ID = A, cited in the grammatical 
table, V. 20, nr. 1, has probably no connection with the prefix a. 
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§16. Ab as 1 p.: II. 16, 34 be: dura-a-na-me-en ansu- 
mul-ku ab-lal-e GlS GAR su-gi-me-na-nam ab-el- 
el-e-en = agalaku (sa) ana parfi gandaku narkabta 
saddaku(?) azab(bal), “I am a heifer; with mules I am 
yoked; the wagon I draw: I lift it up(?). 18 Here ab indicates 
the 1 p. This is one of a number of extremely difficult bilingual 
proverbs in II. R. 16. Ab is undoubtedly 2 p. in IV. 14, 12-13 
6: e-gig-glg-ga l&x ab-g&-gA = ina bit Gkllti ntlra 
tasakkan, “into the house of darkness thou bringest light,” 
pointing back to a voc. Gibil in 10 6. In IV. 29, 7 6: za-e 
ab-di-bi-me = attama musallim, “thou art the preserver,” 
we have the pron. expressed. The suffix -ab has imper. force, 
HT. 116, rev. 3: su-te-ma-ab = liq6, “accept thou,” pointing 
to the 2 p. za-e-na = 6la kftti, “except thee,” in rev. 3. Ab 
may also denote the 3 p. passim , Br ., p. 638. The element ab 
appears also in ab-$i-en = attunu, “ye,” V. 27, nr. 6, 12 
(see § 10). 

§17. Aba occurs as 1 p. only 14 in the difficult ES. text K. 
267; HT. 127, 37 obv.: sag-ga a-ba-ni-in-l6x = qaqqadu 
amsi, “I washed (my) head.” As this entire hymn is unmis¬ 
takably couched in the 1 p., aba here must have this force. Aba 
is 2 p., HT. 88, 48: a-ba-ni-kesda(SAR) = rukussuma, 
“bind ye it,” where the imper. would be evident from the context. 
The inscription consists of directions for a charm. Aba in the 
3 p. usually means “who?” (IV. 26, 66 a), or has an optative 
signification. Thus, HT. 98, 49: a-ba-ni-in-gub = lizziz, 
“may he stand,” where aba is probably a corruption of the opt. 
xaba; also IV. 12, 33 rev.: a-ba-ni-in-d6 = lixalliq, “may 
he destroy.” In HT. 76, 13: sag-sar a-ba-si-in-na-ak = 
itta’idma, we have a genuine simple 3 p. for aba, which is 
unusual; cf. Br ., p. 648. Note that aba = arki, “behind,” in 
ES.; HT. 126, rev. 39, but this is probably a different word, per¬ 
haps with a different tone, from aba = mannu; also in ES., 
ilrid., 66 obv. 

§18. A1 as 1 p.; HT. 126, rev. 39: i-de-su al-dim = ina 
maxri allakma, “I will go before;” a-ba-sti al-di-di = 
arki allakma, “I will go behind.” Here al is in harmony 
with the 1 p. of the rest of the hymn (see § 12). Al is seen as 

is Cf. for this text also J&ger, BA., Vol. II, p. 285. 

i* When I nee the word “only ” here and elsewhere, I, of course, mean within my own 
experience. 
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2p.: IV. 17,45a; za-e al-du-un-na-as = atta ina al&kika, 
“thou in thy course.” Here za-e makes the 2 p. clear. A1 is 
also a common prefix of the 3 p., Br ., p. 544. For postpositive 
-al denoting the 3 p., cf. V. 52, 44 6 (ES.): ma-ra-ta ma¬ 
in a - a 1 = iftti minu issakna, “ what can befall me ?” 

§19. An is 2 p., IV. 10, 35 6: u-mu e-ri-zu na-an-gur- 
ri-en = b6lum aradka la tasakip, “O Lord, do not over¬ 
throw thy servant” (see ZK. i. 216, 300), where we have an, 
following neg. na, the vocalic variant of nu. In this case nu 
becomes na, owing to the following an. An appears as a 2 p. 
suffix, IV. 9, 116 (ES.): u-e an-na na-am-u-e ki-a na- 
am-ndr-ra dim-me-ir ses-zu-ta gaba-ri nu-tuk-an = 
b6lum ina sam6 belfltu ina dr$itim etill&tu ina 
il&ni atxika m&xiri ul tlsi, “as a lord in the heavens, for 
lordship on earth, for pre-eminence among the gods thy brethren, 
thou hast no rival.” Cf. also HT. 122, obv. 18: tik-zu gur- 
an-si-ib = kisadki suxxirsumma, “turn thy neck.” In both 
instances the 2 p. is indicated by the determinative -zu. Note 
that -an is seen in an-^i-en = attunu, “ye,” V. 27, 58. An 
also occurs in an-ne-en = nlnu, “we,” 81-8-30, col. iii. 3 sqq. 
An is one of the most usual prefixes of the 3 p., Br ., p. 532. 

§20. Ba occurs as 1 p., IV. 14, obv. 20 a: ki-bi-gar-ra 
ba-ni-ib-dur-ru = ina takulti lusdsib, “(the wife and 
child of the god Zu) I will invite to a feast.” There is no indi¬ 
cation that this is a 1 p. in the text except the Assyr. lusdsib. 
Lines 1-18 obv. are mutilated, so that lusfisib may be 3 p. On 
the other hand, a distinguishing 1 p. pron. may have occurred in 
the broken lines. Ba appears after ga-, IV. 30, nr. 3, rev. 19: 
6-a ga-ba-gub = ina biti luzziz, “may I stand in the 
house.” Ba is common as a 2 p. prefix; cf IV. 17, 45 a: sag- 
gig-ga si ba-ni-ib-si-di-e = galmat qaqqadi tustftsir, 
“thou shalt rule the people of the black heads,” where the 2 p. is 
shown by the preceding suffix -zu. In this passage si is a 
reduplication of the root si-di = esfiru, “rule.” In IV. 30, nr. 
3, rev. 15 sqq., we find a series of verb-forms with ba- and -ne 
or -n as the ending, all of which are translated by the 2 p. in 
Assyrian. If we had to read the Sumerian without the Assyrian, 
we should interpret the verb-forms as 3 p. pi., which they really 
are. The Assyrian, however, changed them to the 2 p.; thus, 
ibid. 15-16: nam-ba-gub-bu-ne = lft tattanamzaz; 17-18: 
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nam-ba-nigin-e-ne = lft tassanaxxar; 19-20: nam-ba-ab- 
bi-en = la taqabbi. These second persons here are probably 
similar in character to the general “yon” in English; German, 
man; French, on. 16 Ba appears as a very usual prefix of the 3 p., 
Br. y pp. 529 sqq . Ba seems also to have a great functional lati¬ 
tude; thus it appears for the verb-noun, II. 15, 41 c: ba-ni-a- 
ta = ina nas&xi; IV. 12, 15: ba-dug-ga-es = tftba, etc. It 
represents the permansive; IV. 5, 65 a: ba-gub-ba = u-zuz- 
zu; IV. 15, 21a: ba-u-tu-ud-da-a-mes = *aldu; cf. umeni- 
utu = aldu, IV. 28, 48 a. Ba stands for the present, IV. 17, 
27 a: ba-dib-bi-en = tusaxxaz, and for the preterite, V. 25, 
16a: ba-bat = im-tut. 

§21. Bab, the reduplicated form of ba, represents the 2 p. 
V. 20, 36 c.: bab-tum = ublam, “bring thou/ 1 On nam- 
bab-bi-en IV. 30, nr. 3, rev. 19, see §34. In IV. 13, 28 6, we 
find a curious and inexplicable use of bab, that of prohibitive 
negation. 1 * Thus, uku(UN)-zu gir-zu ba-ab-si-si-(gi) = 
ana s6p nisika 6 tattaspak, “at the foot of thy people pour 
it not out(?).” The 2 p. is indicated by -zu. Bab is also a 
frequent prefix of the 3 p., Br. y p. 530. In II. 16, 25 b, bab as 
a postpositive may = 3 p.: ti-il-ba-ab-xi-en-e-se = gum- 
muranni (see §4). 

§22. Ban, the nasalized ba, denotes the 2p., HT. 121, obv. 
6: kur-kur-ra sar-ra-bi ( ) tul-da-as ba-an-mar = 

kiss&t dadmfesu tilftnis supuk, “heap together all his 
dwellings like ruins. ,, The address is to a goddess whose name 
has disappeared in the mutilated lines. Note that in IV. 19, 
36 6, ban-mar with a different context is equivalent to ittas- 
kan, 3 p. This admirably illustrates the indifference with regard 
to person with which the Sum. verbal prefixes were used. Ban 
might also be used postpositively. For ban as a third personal 
element, see Br. y p. 530. Ban = ba + nu appears as a negative, 
IV. 10, 60a: er(A-SI)-ra mu-un-ses-ses 4(ID)-e-mu 
ba-an-te-ni = abklma itatdia ul idxft, “I wept (and) 
they approached not my side” (Zb. 11). See § 64, s. v . ran. 

§23. Ga is the very frequent optative element of the 1 p. 
Thus, HT. 87, 15 sqq.: ud-dis ga-ba-da-an-kti, ud-dis 
ga-ba-da-an-n&k, ud-dis ga-ba-da-an-n&, ud-dis ga¬ 
it See above, § 10. 

it Negative bab here may be an error for ban = ba + nn; 822. 
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ba-da-an-ni, xe-im-ma-an -gaba-a = satamma Iftkul 
Satamma lust! satamma labial satamma lustrabrl IfL 
tapattar, “whensoever I may eat; whensoever I may drink; 
whensoever I may sleep ; whensoever I am satisfied; O make it 
free from sin!” In HT. 119, obv. 22, we find ga used for the 
1 p. pi.: ga-nu ga-ni-l&x-en ga-ni-l&x-en = alkam I 
nilliksu 1 nilliksu, “come, let us go to him; let us go to 
him.” I find ga as 2 p. in only three passages; viz., ga-nu = 
alkam, just cited; IV. 11,456: en-nun ga-ne-tus(KU) = 
ana ma$arti ttlsdsib, “ thou shalt sit on the watch” (but also 
tiSib!); AL. # 134, obv. 1: an-sud ud-ag bil-gim sar-ki-ta 
za-e si-in-ga-me-en bil = n&r iam§ sa klma isfttim 
ina m&tim napxat attlma, “as the light of the heavens 
which is like fire in the land thou shinest.” For the unusual 
ga of the 3 p., see Br., p. 545. 

§24. Xe like ga is a cohortative prefix, but seems more 
characteristic of the 2 p., according to my present data. Thus, 
in the familiar xe-pa = It tamat, It tamata, tamati, 
tamamat; passim . In HT. 88-89, 20 (cited §23) xe-im-ma- 
an-gaba-a = 1 tt tappattar, xe probably denotes the 2 p.: 
“ O make thou it free from sin.” Xe appears also as the cohor¬ 
tative sign of the 3 p., IV. 13, 13-146: 4r(UB)-ri-es xe-im- 
me-gal = ana tanad&te liskunka, “may he make it unto 
thee for glory( ?).” See § 55. The suffix -ka, “to thee,” goes 
back to the 1 and 2 p. in the first lines. For xe with 3 p., cf 
Br., pp. 539, 540. 

§25. Xu occurs only once with 2 p.; viz., IV. 18, 11-126: 
ki-sal-max-e ki-gal-la xu-mu-un-da-ri = ina kisalmaxi 
kigalla lfl ram&ta, “thou hast placed a kigallu 17 (pave¬ 
ment?) in the great court.” Xu is frequent with the 3 p.; cf 
V. 51, 26a: xu-um-ra-ab-6l-la = lis6$ika, “may he bring 
it forth to thee”; Br., p. 537. 

§26. Ib(TUM) as 2 p. occurs HT. 123, obv. 20: e-ri- 
zu-ku ib-ba-bi = ana ardiki sa tagugi, “unto thy (fern.) 
servant with whom thou art wroth.” Note also ib-^i-en = 
attunu, “ye,” V. 27, nr. 5, 13, written also ib with plain 
ib(DAR), ibid., 14. It is curious that pure ib does not occur 
As the prefix of the 1 p., but only in combination with ne, q. v., 
§ 36. For lb as prefix of the 3 p. cf. Br., p. 543. 

itO n kigalla, see my article “Two Assyro-Babylonian Parallels to Dan. ▼. 5,” JBL., 
1906 (in press). 
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§27. Im is seen as 1 p., IV. 6, 416; m&-e lu kin-gi-&m 
Silik-lu-dug me-en nam-sub na-ri-ga ne-in-sim a-sir 
gis sa-ka-na( ?)-ta ki-ta im-mi-in-ri dingir 6-a 6-a 
xe-en-ti = mar sip-ri sa Marduk an&ku siptum Gllltum 
ina nadda iddft itti sakanni saplis armdma, ll blti ina 
blti lisib, “the messenger of Marduk I am. When the glori¬ 
ous incantation had been pronounced, pitch and sakanni 18 at 
the bottom I placed. May the god of the house dwell in the 
house.” Here the im plainly points to m&-e, “I.” Im 
appears as the sign of the 2 p., II. 16, 16 e: er(A-Sl) im-ma- 
an-ses-ses = tabakka, “thou weepest,” a proverb evidently 
addressed to a 2 p., although there is no determinating word 
here. Im is usual as a 3 p. prefix, Br., p. 546. 

§ 28. In is essentially a prefix of the 3 p.; cf. Br ., pp. 540-2, 
passim . I find it only once with the 2 p. in the interesting 
sentence: IV. 7, 30a; nin-m&-e ni-zu-a-mu za-e in-m&- 
e-zu = sa an&ku Idfl atta tldl, “whatsoever I know thou 
shalt know.” The mu in ni-zu-a-mu is probably merely 
the relative mu (see §32, and §2) and not the distinctive 1 
personal ending. I regard the infixed 1 p. m&-e in in-m&- 
e-zu as having an ethical force, t. e., “thou shalt know it for 
me” = ma-e (see §2). I find no case of in with the 1 p. 
except in combination with ne, q. v ., §36. For in-^i-en and 
in-ne-en, cf. § 10. 

§29. Iz(GlS) is a very difficult prefix, as it occurs only 
four times. I am unable to decide whether its correct reading is 
iz or gis. It appears as 2 p. in II. 16, 14 cd: iz-du-ne 
mu-un-61-la = tallik tassft, “thou didst go and take away.” 
Here iz is evidently meant to be the distinguishing mark of 
the 2 p., in contrast to ni-du un-6l = illik issa, “he went 
and took away,” in the following lines. In HT. 60, iv. 13 also, 
iz-e-dib = $abat, “seize thou,” imper. If iz is cognitive 
with the characteristic second personal ending -zu in this pas¬ 
sage (see §36), how are we to explain II. 16, 43 c; iz-en-ga- 
an-kti = lfikul, “may I eat,” 1 p., and ibid., 45c; iz-en-ga- 
ne-ib-gar = luskun, 1 p.f Iz is also 3 p. in ZK. ii. 82, line 
32: iz-g& = inna$ripma. In spite of the tempting similarity 
of iz to -zu in the 2 p., we must admit that this prefix is as 
indeterminate as any of the others. 

1**9 Sakanni probably means “reeds"(7). 
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§ 30. Mi is not uncommon with the 2 p. Thus, IV. 24, nr. 
3,6-7: tul-tul-as mi-ni-in-sid = til&nis tamnu, “thou 
regardest it as a ruin,” pointing back to the 2 p. suffix -zu in 
line 3. Mi also appears very commonly with the 3 p., Br . 
pp. 646, 647. 

§ 31. Min is a rare prefix. I find it only twice with the 3 p. 
Br. 143; 4418, but it appears as an infix with the 1 and 2 
persons (see § 64). 

§32. Mun has an extensive and varied use. It is very 
usual as a 1 p. Thus, IV. 10, 60 a: er(A-Sl) -ra mu-un- 
ses-ses &(ID)-a-mu ba-an-te-ni = abkima itatdia ul 
idxft, “I wept but they (indef. ‘one’) approached not my side 
then follows the line 1 b: i-dib mu-un-na-ab-bi nin-nam 
na - an-mu-us-tuk-ma-ab = qube aqabbi manman ul 
isiman-anni, “I speak a plaint, but none hath heard me.” 
Also in ES., IV. 10, 32 a: &g-glg-ga dim-me-ir-mu nu- 
un-zu-ta mu-un-kti-e = ikkib lliia ina lft idfi akul, 
“I have unwittingly eaten the woe of my god,” i. e., “incurred 
my god’s displeasure.” Note the AdZ-clause with -ta which is 
similar in force to Turkish -ib for all three persons. In the 
passages where mun apparently appears as a first personal 
object I doubt very much whether this force really belongs to 
mun. Thus, IV. 10, 60 a (ES.); dim-me-ir s& stir-ra-bi 
mu-un-gl = llim ina uzzi libbisu usamxiranni, “the 
god in the might of his heart has afflicted me;” also ibid. 61: 
mu-un-dti-e usemananni, “he has treated me ill” (from 
dm&). In such constructions it is of course possible that mun 
contains the first personal element and is cognitive with the 
determinating -mu of the 1 p., but it is contrary to all prece¬ 
dent in the Sumerian use of the prefix, which is in other passages 
quite indeterminative. It is much more likely that mun in 
these instances is simply the indeterminate verbal prefix which 
mere accident has caused to appear here as a first personal 
object. I admit that the first personal object is understood, but 
I regard it as unexpressed in the Sumerian, while the Assyrian 
translator found it necessary to indicate it. The same indeter¬ 
minate character belongs to the relative suffix -mu which may 
be used for all three persons indiscriminately; cf. IV. 27, nr. 1, 
4-11; where we find a succession of mu-clauses all of them 3 p. 
relative. Cf. also HT. 122, 16 obv.: e-ri-zu-ka Ag-glg-gA 
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ak-a-mu = ana ardiki sa marustum ibsu, “unto thy (fem.) 
servant who has sickness.” Mu, the simpler form of mun, 
indicates the 2 p. in a number of passages. Thus, IV. 28, 11 a: 
zi-du mu-e-zu nin-ne-sub mu-e-zu = kina tldl raggi 
tldl, “thou knowest justice; thou knowest evil,” where the 
prefix points back to the voc. En-lil = Bftl in line 3. A great 
number of exambles of mun as 3 p. are given Br.> pp. 532 sqq. 
In IV. 23, 3 c: . . . . 6(ID)-zu ba-ra-mu-un-gi = (Istar) lft 
taniamma, the negative mun probably stands for mu+nu, 
with intercalation (see § 22, on ban). In II, 39, 7 e: mu-un- 
ni a variant of mun (t. e., mun + i or niV) occurs as the 
characteristic sign of the imperative mu-un-ni-ka = qibisu, 
“speak thou it,” but the following three lines give timunni as 
the distinctive imperative sign (2 p.). This appears to show 
that muni was merely a variant of timunni, q. v. §48. Then, 
too, mu-un-i-gaba = inattalu, IV. 19, 44 a, an undoubted 3 p. 
This demonstrates the uncertain character of even those prefixes 
which are apparently the most distinctive. 

§33. Simple na as a prefix is found only with the 3 p. 
Br ., p. 535, but we find na-an = nan for 2 p. in the negative, 
t. e., na + nu (c/. s. v. mun, §32) or nu + an (c/. § 19). 
See IV. 10, 35 6 : ti-mu e-ri-zu na-an-gur-ri-en = bftlum 
ardaka 1ft tasftkip, “O Lord overthrow not thy servant” 
Nan also represents the negative 3 p.: IV. 10, 16: na-an- 
mu - us - tuk - ma - ab = ul isimananni, “he hears me not” 
(semfl). 

§ 34. There are two prefixes nam, a negative, which is much 
the more common, and an affirmative nam. The negative nam 
is used combined with other prefixes to denote all three persons. 
It occurs especially before a labial prefix; c/. IV. 30, 45-49 a: 
nam-ba-ab-bi-en = lft taqabbi, “thou shalt not speak;” IV. 
10,3 6: na-am-mu-un-gaba = ul anatal, “I look not,” and 
passim , as 3 p., Br ., p. 537 sqq. The affirmative nam appears 
twice only; viz., IV. 20, nr. 2, obv. 3-4: gis si-gar azag- 
an-na-kit nam-ta-e-gal(IK) = sigar samft Gllttti taptl, 
“thou hast opened the bolt of the shining heavens.” The 2 p. 
here refers to the voc. &amas in line 1. Also IV. 16, 39; 
40a: dingir-gal-gal-e-ne-kit nam-xa-ba-tar-ru-da = 
ilftni rabfiti lirfirusu, “may the great gods curse him.” 
Postpositive nam appears HT. 124, 18: sir-bur-glg (-xu)- 
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bi na-nam = Aribsu galmamma, “his black raven.” Here 
the nam is equivalent to the Assyrian mimmation. 

§35. Nam is negative with the 2 p. (see §33, a. v. na). 
For nan- with 3 p., cf. Br ., p. 636. For postpositive nan, 
cf.% 78. 

§36. Ne appears as 1 p., IV. 10, 5 b (ES.): dim-me-ir- 
mn SA-lal-sud nigin-na-an-si-ib sA-ne-du ne-ra-ab-bi 
= ana lli|a rSmni attanasxnr nnnlni aqabbi, “onto 
my merciful god I turn; I utter my supplication.” Here the 
mu suffix shows the 1 p. Note the postpositive conjugation in 
nigin-na-an-si-ib which denotes a AdZ-clause like ta in the 
example quoted above, §32, and cf. § 8. Ne is the prefix of the 
2p.: IV. 20, nr. 2,9: dingir Babbar me-lam an-na kur-kur- 
ra ne-dul = llu Samafc me-lam-me samG mAtAti taktum, 
“O Samas, glory of the heavens, thou hast covered the lands.” 
Ne is very frequent as a sign of the 2 p. and in this sense it 
may have been pronounced iz 19 as a cognitive of zu (ne = izi, 
Sa. ii. 32; V. 30, 64 and i-zu-u, Sa. ii. 32 var.). This is, 
however, very doubtful, as we find ne in combination with in, 
i.e., ne-in = 2p. Thus, IV. 24, nr. 3,22: ne-in-sl = taspun; 

IV. 24, nr. 3, 12-13: ne - in - ri = tarmA, where ne-in is 
plainly to be read nAn, which seems to imply the value nA for 
this sign irrespective of person (cf. my remarks on i x(GIS), 
§29). Ne is often the equivalent of the 3 p., Br., p. 642. I 
consider the prefix ne to be etymologically identical with the 
pi. suffix -ne. The primitive meaning of ne is “this;” cf. IV. 
26, iii. rev. 26: ne-e = annfi. 

§37. Nab (ne-ib) is 1 p„ AL. g 134, rev. 5: ne-ib-sl- 
sl-gi = asappan and HT. 79,rev. 19: A(lD)-ne-ib-us = lum- 
midsu. Nab is 2 p., II. 16,29 6: ne-ib-ra-ra = tarappis. 
For nab = 3 p., cf. Br ., p. 543. 

§38. Ni like ne has a demonstrative sense; ni=suatu, 

V. 27, nr. 5, 18: ni-na-a = ana suati. The ni prefix occurs 
only in the 2 and 8 persons, although ni as a suffix is found in 
the first person = mu,§3. Ni as a suffix has also a negative 
force (cf. § 22), t. e., a variant of nu, § 39. For ni as 2 p., cf. 
IV. 22, 3 6: tur-mu a-na nu-ni-zu = mftri min& la tldl, 
“my sou, what kuowest thou not?” Ni is very common in the 
3 p., Br., p. 643. 

i* 8 m HT., p. 143, 0 IS. 
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§ 39. N u is the ordinary negative prefix. I find it with all 
three persons, but most commonly with the third; Br ., pp. 535,536. 
For simple nu as 1 p., cf. HT. 128, rev. 21: xarran (ES. for 
kaskal) nu-$i-4m-m6 = ur-xa ul a-nam-din, “I give not 
the road.” Simple nu = 2 p., IV. 9, 116: gaba-ri nu-tuk- 
an = m&xiri ul tlsl, “thou hast no rival.” Here the 2 p. 
points back to the voc. u-mun-e = bdlum. Nu occurs fre¬ 
quently with other prefixes in all three persons. 

§40. Sim, the nasalized si, I find only with the 1 and 3 
persons. With 1 p., AL. a 135, obv. 35: an-na si-im-gug = 
sftqis allak, “I go loftily,” where the goddess is speaking in 
the 1 p. Cf. IV. 15,15 a: si-mi-in-zu-us = attaddi, “I 
know”(?). Pure si = 3 p., HT. 61, iv. 30: si-ne-ne-gaba = 
ittattalu, “(it, i. e., the house) isopen for inspection” (natftlu). 
Note that si = suatum, “that,” V. 20, 60 a (cf § 50 B). 

§41. Sin in only two passages = 2 p.; viz., IV. 26, 54 a: 
dingir Silik dingir mu n6-a-ta za-e si-in-dirig-gi-en 
= Marduk ina ilftni mftla suma nabtl (attat)rat, “O 
Marduk among the gods as many as call a name thou art pre¬ 
eminent.” Also AL. 8 134, obv. 1: an-sud ud-ag bll-gim 
sar-ki-ta za-e si-in-ga-me-en bll = nflr sam6 sa klma 
is&tim ina mfttim napxat attlma, “thou (fern.) art the 
light of the heavens who flamest like fire over the land.” 
Sin, however, is equivalent to the 3 p. in several passages, Br., 
p. 547. 

§ 42. tj as 1 p. appears combined with other prefixes; HT. 
127, obv. 39: i e-gi-zag-ga-ka zag sal ti-ba-ni-in-(dug- 
ga) = ina egizangl uktanni, “in the egizangi stone I am 
guarded,” a very difficult passage, but the 1 p. is clearly a refer¬ 
ence to B6lit who is the speaker in the whole inscription; cf. 
ibid . 41: ka Ti-ba-ni-in-d6 = asassima, “I shout my war- 
cry;” 77 obv.: tL-mu-un-6l-la = anassi, “I lift up.” Simple 
tl appears with the 1 p., IV. 19, 52 6: m6-e e-ri-za ti-gul- 
an-ma-ma = anftku aradki utndnki, “I thy (fern.) servant 
beseech thee.” Here, however, the ES. suffix -ma-ma is prob¬ 
ably the determinative of the 1 p. (see § 3). Simple ti appears 
as 2 p., IV. 17, 47 a: se-ir zi-silim-ma ti-gar-ra-ab nin- 
glg-bi xa-ba-ni-ib-si-di-e = sarlr sulmi sukunsumma 
marustasu listdsir, “establish the perfection of his welfare; 
may his illness be corrected,” pointing back to za-e, ibid., 45. 
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It is probable that rab here is the real 2 p. suffix (see §63). 
f} = 3 p. passim, Br ., p. 547. 

§ 43. Cm (ti-um) appears as 1 p., HT. 129 (K. 257), 31,33: 
tt-um-tag-ga = alappat, “I disturb (overturn).” I find also um- 
ta-e-na-zu-ku = ina a$Aka, “when thou goest forth,” V. 50,1, 
36, but here um is merely the verb-noun. Um = 3 p., Br ., p. 538. 

§ 44. Umeni is the usual sign of the 2 p. imper., Br p. 546. 
That it may also = 8 p. may be seen, tor example, IV. 8, 38 b: 
u-me-ni-sar-sar = urakkis, “he bound” (c/. ZA ., Vol. I, 

p. 60). 

8BOOND PERSONAL PREFIXES. 

The following prefixes are found with the 2 p. only: xi, i, 
rab, umunni, and zu. 

§46. Xi occurs compounded with i (q. v., §46), IV. 20, nr. 
2,1-2: dingir Babbar an-tir-ra xi-i-ni-bu = Uu Samafc 
ina iiid iamA tappuxamma, “O Samafc, thou gloweet out 
of the bottom of the heavens.” Xi here is undoubtedly only a 
vocalic variant for xa, xe, xu. The postpositive xi, II. 16, 25 
b: ti-il-ba-ab-xi-en-e-ie = gummuranni, I am unable to 
explain. See §4. 

§46. I appears IV. 19,19a; dam-gim i-gub(DU) xfil- 
la-xtil-la-bi = klma atta tazzizzu xadfl u rlift, “as soon 
as thou standest, they (the people) exult and rejoice.” I regard 
dam-gim here as an explanatory redundancy, t. e., gim explains 
dam = klma; cf. IV. 9, 28 a: an -sud - dam = klma §am£ 
ruqfiti, “like the distant heavens.” Xlma is a conjunction in 
IV. 19, 19 a; cf. *'3 = kl and see Hwb., s . v. kl, “as soon as.” 
The address is to b&lum, 1. 1. I occurs as an infix after mun, 
IV. 19, 43 a; sag-zu mu-un-i-gaba = inattalu pAnika, 
“they (the AnunnAki) look on thy face.” Cf. also above, §9, 
s. v. i-nam-ma. 

§47. Rab, which as an infix, is the usual sign of the 2 p. 
object (see § 63), indicates the 2 p. also as a prefix; IV. 7, 26-27 
a: dingir dilik a-na nu-ni-zu a-na ra-ab-dax-e = llu 
Marduk minA lA tldl minA lu^ipka (and in the next line, 
28, 29, also = luraddika), “O Marduk, what dost thou not 
know? What can I add to thee (to thy knowledge) ?” 

§48. Umunni, which is only a variant of umeni = 2 p., 
II. 39, 8 e: umunni-ka = qibisuma, “speak thou it” (see 
§32 on mun). 
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§49. Zu, which is identical with the determinative suffix of 
the 2 p. (§ 7), occurs only twice as a prefix; viz., IV. 9, 21, 28 b: 
. . . . zu-si-bit-di = naplis, “look thou/' pointing to za-e in 
1. 1 6. It is, of course, not quite certain that zu is a genuine 
prefix here. It may have been the 2 p. suffix of another word 
which has been broken off in the mutilated text (see above, § 7, 
on the determinative -zu). 

§ 50. All the above verbal prefixes except zu- seem to me to 
be comparatively easily recognizable demonstrative elements. 
They all, except zu-, depend for their personal force on some 
preceding distinguishing word, or on a perfectly clear context. 
Thus a is probably cognitive with the suffix -a = ana ( Br. 
11364) and ina ( Br. 11365). The a in ab, aba, al, an, ba, 
bab, ban, ga, na, nam, however, may be present for reasons 
connected with the principles of vowel harmony which I hope to 
demonstrate in a subsequent article. The b in ab, aba, ba, 
bab, ban, lb, rab is in all likelihood identical with the demon¬ 
strative b in the suffix bi = 3 p. sing, and pi. (HT. 115, obv. 13, 
and elsewhere, § 69). This -bi also = demonstrative “that;” c/. 
IV. 22,54,55: a-na-bi = amSlu suatu, “that man.” G in 
ga and x in xa, xe, xi, xu we must regard as characteristic 
optative elements. It is curious that i should hitherto have been 
found indicating the 2 p. only. There seems to be no etymo¬ 
logical reason for this, so it is possible that it is purely accidental. 
I must, therefore, awaiting further discoveries, regard i as an 
indeterminate prefix of unknown derivation. The 1 in al may 
be cognitive with lA = s&, V. 27,36 a, probably not for laid 
(Br. 987). 30 M in im, mi, min, mun, um, umeni, umunni 
must be cognitive with the relative mu (§32) and not with the 
mu of the 1 p. from m&e, “I,” seen so frequently with substan¬ 
tives (see §3). This is, I think, amply demonstrated by the 
presence of the m-prefixes with all three persons. The m in 
nam, however, is a nasalization like the nasalizing n. Nasal¬ 
izing m occurs before labial prefixes ba, mu, min, but also 
before t and n, t. e., in nam-ta and nam-ne. See Br. y p. 538. 
N in an, ban, in, mun, sin is very likely a mere nasalization 
or else a negative sign as the context may demand, but n in na, 
ne, ni may be cognate with na = anntl, “this,” II. 7, 14 g> 
and na = su, Br. 1588. Ni as a suffix = 3 p., Br. 5330-32. The 

*> This is not the neg. 1A of n. 3. 
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neg. n in na (ban, man) is probably a specific negative ele¬ 
ment. The nan prefix seen above = neg. nam (see §34), but 
prefers the n-nasal, owing to the initial g of the verb-stem; cf. 
nangnrrien and nan-gi, Br. 3573. The nasal n may also 
appear before m (sic/) and n; cf. Br ., p. 535. Etymologically 
rab is compounded of ra, originally “go,” commonly seen with 
verbs of motion + the demonstrative element b (cf. the vocalic 
variant rib). It is impossible to know why rab should have 
been chosen by the genius of the language as the specific second 
personal pronominal infix (see § 6), but it is clear that Sumerian 
usage has so ordained it. The si of aim, sin may be identical 
with si = suatum, V. 20, 60 a. The u of d, un, umeni, 
umunni may be cognate with d = “and,” Br. 9468. 

INFIXES DENOTING THE INCORPORATED OBJECT OF THE VERB. 

Owing to lack of space it will not be possible in the present 
article to touch upon the peculiarities of the modal infixes 
mentioned above (§13). Those infixes which indicate the 
incorporated verbal object of the 1, 2, and 3 persons must claim 
attention at this point. Like all the prefixes except zu these 
are indeterminate, depending upon some preceding word which 
denotes the person. 

§51. Da in IV. 17, 38 a, 2 p.: sa-ra-da-gub = izzazka, 
“he stands before thee” (da = ka). 

§52. Dab = 2 p., IV. 13, 44 a: zu-a-zu e-da xe-en-da- 
ab-gl-gi = mdduka ana m6 litlrka, “may thy wise one 
turn for thee to the waters(?);” cf. IV. 9, 9 6; za-e e-ne- 
dm-zu a-ba mu-un-zu-a a-ba mu-un-da-ab-di-a — kdtu 
am&tka mannu ilammad mannu isanan, “as for thee, 
who can learn thy word; who can rival thee?” In this latter 
passage, the object “thee” is unexpressed in Assyrian, but dab 
must mean -ka. In IV. 13, 26 6; na-am-ba-da-ab-lal-e = 
Id attada, “I know not,” dab appears to have the force of a 
3 p. infix. 

§63. Dan = 2 p., IV. 17, 13 a; .... xul-li-es .... mu- 
ra-da-an-sar-sar = dingir En-lil x&dis ikarrabuka, “O 
Bdl, with joy (and blessing) they (the angels) approach thee.” 
Cf. II. 19, 17 a: a-a-zu A(ID) nam-ur-sag-ga-zu-ku (?) 
nin-ba xa-da-an-ba-e = abaka ana Idi qarrad&tika 
qlsta liqlika, “may thy father give a gift to thy hero-like 
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hand.” Dan evidently = the 3 p., IV. 11, 14 a: ugun-bi na- 
am-ba-da-an-tar = bSlsu itarrarsu, “his Lord curses him.” 

§ 54. Man and min seem to have only third personal mean¬ 
ing. Thus, HT. 87, 15: xe-ma-an-gaba-a = lfl tapattar, 
“O make thou it free.” Also II. 16, 16e: er(A-Sl) im-ma- 
an-ses-ses = tabakka, “thou weepest for if,” unexpressed in 
Assyrian. In IV. 20, obv. nr. 2, 5: gis-gal anna-kit gal 
im-mi-in-tak = dal&t sam6 taptft, “the doors of heaven 
thou openest them,” the third personal object is unnecessary, and 
hence unexpressed in Assyrian. 

§55. Me may have second personal force, V. 13, 13-146: 
xe-im-me-gal = liskunka, “may he establish for thee,” but 
this is doubtful. 31 

§56. Mun = lp.: IV. 21, 146: im-mu-un-gam-ma im- 
mu-un-til-la = sa uqadidanni uqattianni, “(theLord) who 
hath bowed me down, who hath destroyed me.” As I cannot 
find mun as the infix of the 2 or 3 persons, this infix may be the 
determinate mun = mu “my” in this passage (see above, §3). 

§57. Nab is 1 p. in II. 48, 30g: mu-un-na-ab-kur-ra = 
irtaksanni, “he bound me.” Cf. II. 48, 21 g: mu-un-na- 
ab-si-ga = utannisanni, “he weakened me.” That nab can 
denote the 3 p. also is clear from IV. 15, 51 a: ka-bi ba-an-na- 
ab-bi = amftt suati iqbis, “he spoke this word to him.” It 
occurs also postpositively, HT. 115, 15-16 obv.: su gid-ba-an- 
na-ab = tagabati qfttsu, “thou shalt seize for him (not in 
Assyrian) his hand.” Ba, “thou,” here points back to zae, 1.13. 

§58. Nan =2 p., IV. 28, 3 6: mu-un-na-an-sim-mu = 
liddinka, “may he give thee” (t. e., to the patient, to whom 
the sentence is addressed). Nan = 3 p., HT., 98, 56: dingir 
Babbar-ra xe-en-na-an-ti = ilu Samas liballitsu, “may 
& make him live.” 

§69. Nesin is the sign of the 3 p. pi., i. e., IV. 6, 62 a: 
mu-un-ne-si-in-xal-xal-la = izuzsunuti, and ibid., 66 a: 
mu-un-ne-si-in-6g-gi-es = uma’irsunuti. 

§60. Ni denotes the 3 p., HT. 119, obv. 22: ga-ni-l6x-en 
= nilliksu, “let us go to him” (see § 23). 

§61. Nib is the 2 p. infix, AL.* 134, obv. 7-8: su-mi-ni- 
ib-sar-sar = ikarrabki, “he approaches thee.” It indicates 
the 3 p., IV. 22, nr. 8: si-mu-ni-ib-si-di-e — ul ustdsirsu 
(si-di = GsGru). It also appears as the 3 p. with dative force: 

21 Me in Im-me may be merely the ▼ocalic prolongation of the prefix. Cf. 813. 
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IV. 7, 24—6 a ; En-ki tur-ni dingir Silik mu-un-na-ni- 
ib-gi-gi = llo Ea mftraso lln Mardnk ippal, “Ea speaks 
to bis son Mardnk.” 

§62. Nin = 2 p., IV. 25, iv. rev. 43: im-ma-ra-ni-in-ka 
= okannika, and appears as the 3 p. passim. Thus, V. 50, 
47 a: ba-ni-in-si = i-naruA. 

§63. Bab is the common infix of the second personal object 
(see §47). Thus, IV. 15, 45 6; dingir 3ilik-ri (Asarn) 
ba-an-na-te ka-bi xu-mu-ra-ab-bi = ana tin Mardnk 
dixAma amAt Auati liqblka, “draw near nnto Mardnk; may 
he speak that word nnto thee.” Bab is seen postpositively, IV. 
17,47a; d-gar-rab = Aukunsnmma (see §42). Bab, how¬ 
ever, may evidently = the 3 p. Thus, in IV. 26, 58-61 6: a-nAr- 
glg-ga-bi ba-da-ra-ab-gA-gA = tanlxa marram iAtana- 
kan, “the sickly plaint is made to him” (not in Assyrian, bnt 
plainly rab = 3 p. here). Also in IV. 10, 6 6 (ES.): dim-me- 
ir-mn lil-lal-sud nigin-na-an-Ai-ib AA-ne-du ne-ra-ab- 
bi = ana llija rAmni attanasxnr nnnlni aqabbi, “nnto 
my mercifnl god I torn; I speak my supplication to him” (rab 
= 3 p.). Of course it is possible that these forms were really 
intended to be 2 p. in Sum. and were imperfectly translated in 
Assyrian(?). See § 50 on the derivation of rab. 

§64. Ban = 2 p., IV. 23, nr. 3, 13-14: a-ra-an-Aub” = 
addiki. Also IV. 30, 8 6; A-nnn-na-kit-e-ne ka Au-ma- 
ra-an-gal-li-eA = AnnnnAki appa ilabbinfika, “the A. 
prostrate themselves before thee.” Ban is more frequently 3 
p., as in II. 16, 63sqq.: a-ba mn-ra-an-si = mannn inam- 
din, “who will pay for it” (or is “to thee” = ran understood 
here in Sumerian?). In HT. 90, 70: ba-ra-an-gi-gi-e-ne 
= A idxd, “let them not approach,” ran is plainly negative, a 
combination of ra + nn (see § 22). It may also have an objec¬ 
tive force in this passage. 

§65. Bib is the vocalic variant of rab. It appears as 2 p., 

V. 51, 24-5 6; dingir Nin-gal-nun-na nin-gal abzu-kit 
Aur-Au-me-bi xe-ri-ib-lAx-ga = lln Ninkina Aarrat apsl 
ina b&niAa linammirka, “May Ninkina the queen of the 
depths enlighten thee by her appearance,” where the rib points 
back to the determinative tnrasnne = ina erAbika, 11. 20, 21. 

§ 66. &i as an infix = the 2 p. only once and that in a doubt¬ 
ful passage; viz., HT. 125, 13 (ES.): dim-me-ir an-na mu- 

»S*e §7; HT. 18, obw. 12: ftob-bi-a-io ■ iddiki. 
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un-si-si-si-(gi-es) = ilftni sa sam6 ina taxftzi izzaz- 
(ka), “the gods of the heavens stand before thee in the battle.” 

§67. Sin = 1 p., only IV. 17, 40 a: en-e m6-e mu-un-si- 
in-gf-en = bA-lum iAti ispuranni, “the Lord has sent me,” 
and V. 62, 41a: mu-un-si-in-bar-6m me-en = Itl ippal- 
suinnima, “verily he looked upon me.” Sin = 3 p., IV. 7, 
17 a: 6-a ba-si-in-tu = ana blti Arumma, “he entered 
into the house.” 

SUFFIXES. 

§68. AmmA or AggA occurs HT. 128, 23 rev. (ES.): 
mu-un-na-ab-$i-6m-m6 = anamdin, “I give.” I regard 
AmmA (ES. for AggA) as the Sum. equivalent of madftdu, 
“measure,” c/. V. 25, 22 a, and $iamma, therefore, in HT. 
128, 23 rev., is probably merely a sense reduplication of the 
idea of nadAnu, “give, convey” ($i = nadAnu; mad&du = 
6mm 6). A mm A is probably a formative suffix here, although 
the point is by no means clear. 

§ 69. Bi is the well-known suffix of the 3 p., passim . See § 50. 

§70. Mab is a postpositive = 1 p., IV. 10, 1 b: i-dib(LU) 
mu-un-na-ab-bi nin-nam na - an - mu - us- tuk-ma-ab = 
qube aqabbi manman ul isimanni, “I speak a plaint 
but no one hath heard me.” Mab = 3 p., HT. 115, rev. 3: 
sA-ne-du su-te-ma-ab = liqA unnlni, “my prayer, receive 
thou it” ( = mab). 

§71. MA(mAn) is simply the verb “to be” which may be 
used with all three persons. See Haupt’s remarks, Sfg. 30, n. 2, 
31. I have already pointed out, “The Bfilit-Inscription, K. 257,” 
JAOS ., 1903 (in press), that Erne-Sal DU in K. 257 (paaam) 
is probably to be read mfin. 

§72. For mu the determinative suffix of the 1 p., see §3. 

§73. I find sib postpositively denoting the 1 and 3 per¬ 
sons; viz., HT. 115, rev. 3 : i-de-zi-bar-mu-un-si-ib = kfinis 
naplisinnima, “look upon me with favoring strength.” Here 
mun is the 2 p. subject and sib probably the 1 p. object. 
In IV. 10, 5 6: nigin-na-an-si-ib = attanasxur, “I look to 
him,” sib evidently denotes the 3 p. object. 

§74. For zu the determinative suffix of the 2 p., see §7. 

So far as I am aware, there is no other language which uses 
an indefinite number of personally indeterminate elements. 
Sumerian must, I think, stand alone in this respect, which, 
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however, does not in any way militate against its true linguistic 
character, any more than the isolated phenomenon of poly- 
synthesis can be cited as a reasonable argument against the 
existence of the American idioms and the Basque as actual 
languages. It still remains for Sumerologists to discover the 
phonetic reasons why certain Sumerian stems preferred certain 
prefixes. 


8UMEBIAN GRAMMATICAL ELEMENT8 DISCUS8ED IN THI8 ABTIOLB. 


Tba number* refer to the Motion*. 

x6n, 13. 
xi, 46. 


a, 13; 15. 
Immi, 68. 
ab, 16; 50. 
aba, 17; 50. 
abgien, 10; 16. 
al, 18; 50. 
an, 19; 50. 
an$ien, 10; 19. 
anm6n*, 5. 
aun6n, 5; 19. 
ba, 20; 50. 
bab, 21; 50. 
ban, 22; 50. 
bi, 50; 69. 
da, 13; 61. 
dab, 52. 
dan, 53. 
darab, 13. 
dib, 13. 

DU, 71. 
e, 13. 

engien, 10. 
ene, 13. 
ene&e, 4. 
engan, 13. 
enn6n, 6. 
eri, 13. 
eiib, 13. 
ga, 23; 60. 
g*e, 2; 4. 
gan, 13. 
xa, 13; 50. 
xar, 13. 
xe, 24. 
x6m, 13; 24. 


i, 46. 
lb, 26. 

ib^ieu, 10; 26. 
ib, 10. 
ibgien, 10. 

im, 27. 

in, 28; 36. 
inamma, 9. 
ingien, 10; 28. 
innftn, 10; 28. 
iz, 29; 36. 

ku, 4. 

1A, n. 3; 13. 

LI, 8. 
ma, 3; 13. 
ml, 3. 

mab, 13; 70. 
mAe, 2. 
man, 54. 
me, 55; 71. 
megien, 10. 
m5n, 4; 72. 
mengien, 10. 
mftnmdn, 5. 
mi, 30. 
min, 54. 
mu, 3; 32. 
mun, 32; 56. 
na, 33. 
nab, 57. 

nam, 34. 

nan, 35; 58. 
ne, 36. 


neb, 13; 37. 
nen, 36. 
ne&in, 59. 
ni, 3; 38; 60. 
nib, 61. 
nin, 62. 
nu, 39. 
ra, 13; 50. 
rab, 47; 50; 63. 
rada, 13. 
radan, 13. 
ramun, 13. 
ran, 64. 
randa, 13. 
ri, 13. 
rib, 65. 

*i, 60; 66. 

*ib, 36. 

Aim, 40. 

&in, 67. 
fcu, 13. 
ta, 32. 

A, 42. 
ub, 13. 

Am, 43. 
ume, 13. 
umeni, 44. 
umunni, 48. 
un, 13. 
un$ien, 10. 
unnen, 5. 
za, 7. 
zae, 6. 
zu, 7; 49. 
zunene, 10. 
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VI. 


By Robert Francis Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

In my Doctor Dissertation (1888), I read the passage in 
Esarhaddon, Cyl. A, III. 26: mi-sid(?) nab&li instead of the 
usual mi-lak nabftli. Delitzsch, in HWB ., 429a, accepted 
this reading and translated Niederung , Ebene , contrasting it with 
saddi in 1. 31. In a Letter to the king from Nabd-bAl-sumAte, 
after the usual introduction, we read: 8 ki-i as-mu-u # sar 
Elamtu mi-si-id 10 u al&ni ma-’-du-u-te n la-pa-ni-su 
it-ti-ik-ru w nm-ma ina V&ta-ka ul ni-il-lak l# ki-i sa 
as-mu-u a-na sarri bGli-ia u al-tap-ra, As I hear , the 
outlying district(s) —country, plain, etc.— and many cities have 
rebelled against the king of Elam , saying: “We will not serve 
under thee” As soon as I hear ( definitely ), I shall report to 
the king , my lord . There are many other interesting points in 
this Letter (83-1-18, 21; Harper 839), which Dr. J. M. P. 
Smith will doubtless bring out in his article on The Letters of 
Nabtl-bdl-sum&te. 

An important passage for the meaning of sip$u, sap$u is 
found in the Letter, K. 998 (Harper 571), the name of whose 
author has been broken off. In rv. 9-12, we have: ki-i sa dib- 
bi t&btlti dib-bi t&bfiti du-ub-ba ki-i sa dib-bi sip- 
$u-te dib-bi sip-$u-u-te it-ti-su-nu du-ub-ba, When 
(they speak) pleasantly do thou speak pleasantly; when (they 
speak) arrogantly , do thou speak arrogantly with them . Here 
we have dibbA sip$fite in contrast with dibbd t&bfiti, 
demanding some such meaning as arrogant rather than powerful . 

In K. 1120 (Harper 596) we read: 4 ma-a amftl e-mu-^i 
6 sa Akkadi ina eli # ta-bu-me 1 i-tal-ku-u-ni 2 ma-a 
i-ni-ir-ti-su-nu *i-tu-§i i-ta-lak, The forces of the Land of 

1 Cf. Blsbraica, Vol. X, Nos. 8 and 4, pp. 198-201, and Thb Amxbioan Journal, or 
Sbmxtxc Iianouaobs and Litrraturbs, Vol. XHI, No. 3, pp. 209-12; Vol. XIV, No. 1, pp. 
1-16, and No. 3, pp. 171-82; Vol. XV, No. 3, pp. 12&44. 
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Akkad have come over the border. He will go forth (and) 
march against them . Here i-ni-ir-ti-su-nu is for ina irti- 
sunu. Cf. i-na-gi-e for ina nagd and i-pa-ni-su for ina 
pftnisu, 81-2-4, 55 (Harper 381), transliterated in AJ8L ., 
XIII, 212. The upper part of the obverse and the lower part 
of the reverse of K. 1120 are broken away. 

In Bu. 91-5-9, 110 (Harper 756), a Letter from Kudurru to 
the king, we have the form sinfcu instead of the usual sun^u: 
Rr8 ki-i kal-bi 4 ina si-in-td ina bu-bu-ti *ak&l6 lu la 
a-mu-’-at, May I not die like a dog through want and lack of 
food ! 

In the badly broken Letter, K. 1516 (Harper 635), the 
reverse reads: 

1. ultu lib-bi Al Sa-ri-e 

2. a-di A1 Dur-a-ta-na-te 

3. ana-ku u-pa-sa-ak 

4. ultu Al Dur-a-ta-na-te 

5. a-di Al Dur-ta-li-ti 

6. Al Tar-ba-a-a u-pa-su-ku 

7. ultu Dur-ta-li-ti 

8. a-di lib-bi *1 A-sa-ri 

9. [ana]-ku u-pa-sa-ak 

[Broken away.] 

Here pas&k(b)u must have some such meaning as to travel , to 
journey. 

In AJ8L XV, 143, 144, I stated that I was inclined to 
think that lldii is a form with b prefixed like lapftn. Since 
then Delitzsch’s ALS* has appeared, where the form is read 
lidis (linb*) and translated Ubermorgen(f ). 

The following are the passages known to me at present, E. 
623 (Harper 191), the reverse of which reads: 'sul-mu a-na 
esr6-te *a-na si-gur-e-te *a-na Gkalli 4 a-na dtlri l a-na 
bit&ti sa &li gab-bi *lib-bu sa sarri 7 b6li-ia lu-u t&ba 
*ma-’-da ina si-a-ri ®ina li-di-is 10 sarru bfili i-sam-me 

n [ma-a] a-ta-a tas-me ia . . . . tas-pu-ra 18 .su-u 

w .sarru . . K. 539 (Harper 206), rv. 6: 5 ma-a 

ina si-a-ri *ina li-di-is 7 ina pa-an sarri ni-^a-bi. K. 
5291 (Harper 317), obv. 19: 17 . . . a-na sarri b6li-ia ,8 a-ti- 
din ina lib-bi an-ni-e 19 ina Skalli l'i-’-fdis] ^ki-i si-a- 
ri (the text has bu which is a mistake for ri) BT,1 itti sarri 
a-da-bu-bu-ni. 83-1-18, 14 (Harper 406), rv. 4: 0bT ,e ina 
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mubbi nifcft 17 sa sarru bftli RTl is-pur-an-ni 2 ina arbi 
an-ni-e 8 ta-ba a-na e-pa-a-si 4 ina si-a-ri ina li-di-is 
6 am-ma-te ina pftn sarri 6 bftli-ia ma-bi-ir-u-ni 7 li- 
pu-su. 

In all these passages some such meaning as at once will suit 
the context. Hence I am inclined to snggest the combination 
la + edis = lidis, at once . One may also suggest the combina¬ 
tion 1ft, not + edis (linfi) = lidis, before it is light , early . 

In AJSL., XIV, 12, the reading saddagis, saddagtis was 
established as over against Delitzsch’s saddagis (BAS., II, 
60), Meissner’s maddagis (SLOT.) and Delattre’s maddais 
(PSBA., XXXIII, 52). The passage cited was K. 117 (Harper 
84), obv. 4, where we find sa-dag-tis. This was the only pas¬ 
sage known to me at that time where the reading sa for sad 
occurred. Compare now among others, K. 590 (Harper 525), 
rv. 1; K. 548 (Harper 724), rv. 5; S. 152 (Harper 773), obv. 
10: \ . . ina mubbi amCl barft 8 sa ina pftn m Ub-ba- 

a-a 9 pa-bi-du-u-ni ,0 sa ina sa-dag-tis "te-e-mu 12 ina 
pftn sarri bftli-ia 18 u-te-ru-u-ni. 

This word is of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature 
and is to be taken with Delitzsch as a Zeitadverb. No derivation 
has been attempted. I am inclined to regard it as a formation 
in akku from sadu = sad-hahku, and sa(d)dak(g)$u would 
then be a feminine of this formation. Hence sa(d)dagis = 
sad + attn + is. Here, too, a meaning like at once will suit all 
the contexts. This explanation is offered with much reserve. 

K. 822 (H. 858), a Letter from Nabfikudurru§ur, is interesting 
in connection with K. 1234 (H. 134), a Letter from Nabflpasir. 
The latter is transliterated and translated by Winckler in Alt- 
orientalische Forschungen (Zweite Reihe, Rand II, Heft 2), 305, 
306, and Winckler’s translation is cited by Brockelman, ZA., 
XVI, 399, 400. K. 1234 may be transliterated and translated as 
follows: 0bv,I [a-na sarri bftli]-ia 8 [ardu-ka Nabft]-pa-sir 
8 [lu 5ul-mu a-na sar]ri bftli-ia 4 [Sin] Ningal 6 [a-na 
sarri] bftli-a # [lik-ru]-bu 7 [i-na] ft mi XVII 8 [Sin] ut- 
tu-§i-a v [i-na bit i]t-ki-it l0 [e-t]a-rab u [nibft] pl ‘ sa 
sarri bftli-a 18 i-na sul-mu 18 it-te-pa-as. iv 7 Sin i-su-[ri] 
2 ina blti-su e-ta-rab *i-na sa-lim-ti 4 i-na sub - ti-su 
B it-tu-si-ib # a-na sarri bftli-a 7 ik-tar-ba.— To the king, 
my lord , thy servant Nab&paSir! Greeting to the king, my 
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lord! May Sin and Ningal bless the king , my lord! On the 
17th day Sin went forth and entered into the House of Worship . 
The sacrifices of the king , my lord , he received favorably (were 
offered in favor ). When Sin re&ntered his own temple he took 
up his residence therein in safety and sent his blessing to the 
king, my lord. 

K. 822, the text of which is well preserved, with the excep¬ 
tion of the last sign on obv. 8, confirms all of Winckler’s 
restorations in the text of K. 1234. 

K. 822. HARPER 858. 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Obverse. 

[A-na] sarri beli-ia 
[ardu]-ka Nabft-kudurri-usur 
3. [lu]-u sul-mu 

a-na sarri bdli-ia 
Nabd u Marduk 
6. a-na sarri beli-ia 
lik-ru-bu 

is-si-ia-a-ri fca-rit ilftni(t) 

9. Tas-me-tum ta-at-tu 
tu-sa-a 

ina lib bit it-ki-ti 
12. tu-u-sab 

nifc© ina pa-ni-sa 
in-ni-ip-pa-sa 
16. ka-ni-is-sa 
ta-kal-lim 
sa ba-a-di 
18. te-e-rab 

ina sub-ti-sa 
tu-u-sab 

Reverse. 

[a]-na sarri bdli-ia 
[lu-u] tak-ru-ub 
3. [time] arktlti 
san&ti 
da-ra-a-ti 
6. tub lib-bi 
tub slri 

a-na sarri beli-ia 
9. lu-u ta-ad-din 

sarru bGli lu-u i-di 
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TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Nebuchadrezzar! Greeting to 
the king, my lord! May Nabtl and Marduk bless the king, my lord! 
In the morning, the warrior-goddess of the gods(?), Tasmetum, the good, 
will go forth (and) take up her residence in the House of Worship. 
Sacrifices will be offered in her presence. She will witness her worship. 
In the evening she will rednter and take up her abode in her own dwell¬ 
ing. May she grant a blessing to the king, my lord! May she grant 
length of days, never-ending years, health of mind and body to the king, 
my lord! Let the king, my lord, decide! 

Another interesting Letter is K. 629 (Harper 65) from Nabtl- 
sumiddina to the king, in which we have an account of the 
consecration of Nabfl’s bed-chamber in Calah, on which occasion 
Nabtl was present, and a sacrifice was offered. Then follows the 
programme of the day: Nabtl is to be taken from the palace 
quarters to the grove, a sacrifice is to be offered and then he is 
to be carried back by the charioteer of the gods. This celebra¬ 
tion occurred on the third of Iyyar and Nabtl returned on the 
fourth. In addition to the good wishes for the king, there is a 
further statement that “ whoever offers up one KA of his food, 
may enter the house of Nabtl.” Cf. Johnston’s excellent transla¬ 
tion in AEL., 153-5; Martin, Lettres assyriennes et babyloni- 
ennes, 25, 26; van Gelderen, BAS., IV, 4, 537-9. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF HEBREW AMONG THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 

The pronunciation of Hebrew on the part of the majority of the 
Russian Jews is very corrupt. The cause of this phenomenon is very 
obvious. The great Russian Talmudists, or, as they are called in 
Hebrew, Lamdanlm, look with suspicion upon those who study Hebrew 
from a literary and scientific point of view. The study of Hebrew 
grammar is regarded, at least in certain communities, as the first step 
toward atheism. 

The Jews of Russia, Poland, and Germany follow the so-called 
Askenaz! pronunciation, while among the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
what is termed the Sephardic pronunciation prevails. The Sephardic 
pronunciation is the older, as is shown by the transliteration of Hebrew 
words and names in the cuneiform texts as well as in the Septuagint, in 
Josephus, and in the New Testament. It is also more in conformity 
with the pronunciation of the cognate languages. Therefore it is fol¬ 
lowed by the majority of Hebrew philologians. 

The principal difference in the pronunciation of Hebrew among the 
Askenazlm, especially among the Russian Jews, is the different accentua¬ 
tion. There is a strong tendency among the Russian and Polish Jews 
to accentuate all words on the penult instead of on the ultima. For 
instance, fcOHl tYTDfcOSl is pronounced by the Russian Jews, as correctly 
stated in Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar , bresis b&ro. The only words 
that are always accented on the ultima are DTTbR and . This is 

evidently a trace of the original accentuation, and the preservation of 
the original accent is due to the sacred character of the divine names. 

The tendency to accent all words on the penult is so strong that 
even in a dissyllabic word, the first vowel of which is S*wft, no matter 
whether simple or composite, the Russian Jews will often accentuate the 
first syllable; a composite S*w&, under the influence of the accent, being 
pronounced like its corresponding full vowel, and a simple S*wft like 
Q6r6. For instance, iTTfct, the relative pronoun, is as a rule pronounced 

deer; QbV , “the Lord of the universe,” is usually pronounced 

dden elom; TX"', the post-biblical word for creature, is pronounced yegir. 

As to the pronunciation of the consonants, the chief peculiarity of 
the Russian Jews is their failure to differentiate similar consonants, 
several consonants being pronounced alike. For instance, £ and y are 
as a rule not pronounced at all. From the frequent confusion between 
K and y in the Talmud, it is evident that y had lost its original sound 
even in the Talmudic period. Some Russian Jews pronounce the y like 
the French son nasal, j and l are always pronounced as stops, never 
as spirants. t3 and p are pronounced without the characteristic glottal 
catch; that is, they are pronounced like the English k and t, so that 
there is no distinction made between p and ft, 3, except when the 
T\ and 5 are rapheted or spirantic. Nor is there, as a rule, any distinc¬ 
tion made between the sibilants 0, Tjj, and spirantic all being 
pronounced as simple s. Few Jews differentiate ID from , both being 
pronounced as Sam&kh. Spirantic 2 and 1 are usually pronounced as 
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v. The correct pronunciation of 1 as w is rare. The semi-vowels *J and 
are always pronounced as consonants, nor do they ever form diphthongs 
with a preceding vowel. For example, Y'C*©, OFU , and ITS are pro¬ 
nounced stisow, mdyim , and bdyis , respectively. 2 is pronounced as is 
or like German z, never as Arabic \jo . The other consonants are pro¬ 
nounced alike by the Sephardim and the Askenazlm. 

As to the vowels, the Russian Jews pronounce the Hebrew words so 
quickly that it is impossible to say whether a vowel be long or short. 
In unaccented syllables the vowels are often pronounced as §*w&. Only 
in accented syllables are the vowels distinctly heard. Qam&$ is pro¬ 
nounced by a few like the long Swedish d, or like English aw. This 
pronunciation, however, is quite rare. The majority of the Russian 
Jews pronounce it as short o, making no distinction between Qamdg 
and Qam&£-batfiph. Q5l&m is generally pronounced as e, like ffirfi in 
the Sephardic pronunciation. The correct pronunciation of the Qol&n 
as 6 is rare. The Polish Jews pronounce it like English oi in oil. 

The substitution of a short o for a long a, and e for o is very 
common also in Yiddish, the German dialect of the Jews. For example, 
the German words hdben, grdben and Tag are pronounced hoben, 
groben , and Tog; on the other hand the German adjectives hoch and 
rot are pronounced hech and ret . This interchange between o and e may 
be compared to the 6 in Hebrew in contradistinction to the e in 
Assyrian, in words like rd& "head,” Assyrian res, and gdn 

"flock,” Assyrian $en, or Hebrew Sarg&n (^iSHC) instead of Assyrian 

6arruken, so that the pronunciation of the Hebrew o among the Russian 
Jews is practically on a par with the Assyrian e. The missionary, Wolf, 
tells us that the Jews of (Ian* a in Arabia pronounce the HolSm in the 
same way. Instead of m&re (pniE) "teacher” they say meri. 5*f€q> 

both longum and parvum, is pronounced as short i. Q6r6 is pronounced 

by the Russian Jews as e, by the Polish Jews as t in bride. For 
# / 
instance Is pronounced by the Russian Jews bresis, by the 

Polish Jews brisis (braisis). 

Qibbtlg and S(li6q, no matter whether long or short, are pronounced 
by the Russian Jews as short u, by the Polish Jews as French ti. 

Simple &*w&, when pronounced at all, is sounded like Qdrd, but 
perhaps uttered a little more rapidly, e. g ., is usually pronounced 

vedmar; is pronounced sdvo. The S*wft of Wftw copulative is as a 

rule pronounced. In other cases usage differs widely. Some Russian 
Jews always pronounce it as Qdrd, while others do not pronounce it at 
all. There are a number of very common words in which S*wft is never 
pronounced. For example, > fD"Q, anc * Plbbp are pronounced 

ksumm, brdcho , and qldlo. 1 

Composite S*wA in the beginning of a word is usually pronounced 
like its corresponding full vowel. For instance "’bn, "disease,” is 

generally pronounced fydlt. In the middle of a word it is pronounced 
like a full vowel when it is in an accented syllable; in an unaccented 
syllable it is pronounced either very hurriedly, or is not pronounced at 
all. The third person plural imperfect of T22 is usually pronounced 


yadmdu instead of yam e d‘Ct. The first word of the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah is pronounced by some nafymil, by others ndb'mil. 

Johns Hopkins University. AaBON EmbeB, 


ISoott Notices. 


ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS.' 

When, in 1892, Dr. Robert Francis Harper announced his intention 
of publishing all the letters of the Kouyunjik collections in the British 
Museum, it was generally recognized that he had undertaken no light 
task. The letter tablets are notoriously difficult to copy, their number 
is very large, and the labor of editing the whole mass of the material 
may safely be termed most formidable. To carry such a work through 
to successful completion a very large amount of zeal and perseverance 
was demanded. Fortunately Dr. Harper possesses these qualities, and 
he has now placed in the hands of Assyriologists about half the letter 
material to be found in the British Museum. The three new volumes 
contain 338 letters, so that in all 876 texts are now included in the series. 
That a certain number of these texts have already been published by 
other Assyriologists is no disadvantage. The plan of Harper’s work 
contemplates the publication of a complete Corpus Epistolarum , and it 
is manifestly far more convenient for the student of Assyrian epistolary 
literature to find all the letters included in a single work, than to have 
to seek them through a number of Assyriological publications. The 
existence of two or more editions of the same text has, moreover, the 
advantage that it enables a student, who has not access to the original, 
to compare the readings of several copyists. In this connection it may 
be suggested that a list of such* texts as have been published, translated, 
or discussed elsewhere than in Harper’s Corpus , together with full refer¬ 
ences to the publications in which they are to be found, would be a most 
valuable addition, and would greatly facilitate the studies of all workers 
in this branch of Assyriological literature. The plan of Harper’s work 
also includes the publication of all the letters of each scribe, no matter 
how fragmentary the text may be in individual cases. This is the only 
scientific plan, and Dr. Harper is to be commended for adhering to it so 
faithfully. A single word upon a broken tablet may be of great impor¬ 
tance, and it is by the publication of all the material without reserve 
that the interests of Assyriology will best be served. 

It would, of course, have been more convenient could all the letters 
of the same scribe have been grouped together, but to do this would 
have much delayed the work. In fact, until the completion of Bezold’s 
Catalogue it was practically impossible to effect such an arrangement, 

1 Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections 
of the British Museum. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic 
Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago. Parts VI, VII, and VIII. Ch i- 
cago: The Univerrtty of Chicago Press; Lo ndon: Lumoc & Coi 1908. 
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and, after all, the prompt publication of the texts is far more useful than 
a rigid adherence to a hampering system. The inconvenience of having 
the letters of the same writer scattered through several volumes is, more- 
over, satisfactorily remedied by the index (No. iv) at the end of Vol. 
VIII, which gives full references to the whole series. In Vol. IX we are 
promised a complete index of all the proper names, officials, divinities, 
countries, peoples, and cities to be found in the preceding eight volumes. 
This is the more urgently needed since very few of the letters are dated, 
and it is only by internal evidence, especially by the mention of con¬ 
temporary personages, that approximate dates can be assigned and the 
historical bearing of the individual texts be made to appear. The index 
given in the last volume of Bezold’s Catalogue is very complete, but 
this work is not always accessible, and the advantage of a special index 
to the letters in the same series with the texts themselves is too apparent 
to require comment. So far, the indices in Harper’s volumes contain 
the names of the scribes printed in cuneiform type and arranged in the 
order in which their letters are published, a method which certainly 
exhibits all the orthographic varieties, but is not particularly conducive 
to ready reference. Experience has shown that cuneiform is ill adapted 
to the purposes of an index, for which convenience of reference should 
be the prime consideration, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Harper will 
modify his intention, expressed in the preface to Part VI, and will give 
the general index, to be published in Part IX, in transliteration, and, of 
course, in strict alphabetical arrangement. The plan offers no special 
difficulty, since in the great majority of cases the reading of the names 
is perfectly clear. The orthographic varieties could be presented in 
syllabic transliteration under the typical forms, and the small number 
of doubtful cases could be relegated to a separate index where cuneiform 
type would be appropriate. The use of heavier type to distinguish the 
names of the scribes would also be useful. 

Except in the initial formul© of greeting, very few restorations have 
been attempted, and these few have been strictly limited to cases in 
which the reading is obvious. For the sound judgment exhibited in 
following this course Dr. Harper is entitled to all praise. The tempta¬ 
tion to insert an ingenious restoration may be very strong, but the first 
duty of an editor is to reproduce the text as faithfully as possible, and 
this Dr. Harper has certainly done. Restorations and emendations are 
apt to be of a more or less conjectural nature and find their proper place 
in a commentary. 

Of the three new volumes of the Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 
Part VI is exclusively devoted to letters from which the name of the 
writer has been broken away, while Parts VII and VIII contain chiefly 
such texts as were necessary to complete the correspondence of those 
writers whose letters had been given in part in the preceding volumes. 
Bel-ibnl, the well-known general of Asurbanipal, appears as the writer 
of Nos. 789-796. In one of these (No. 792,1.5) the Elamite Ummansibir 
is mentioned; he must, of course, be identical with the nftgir Umman- 
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Bibar (hitherto read Ummansimas) whose name occurs in K. 13 (=H. 
281), 1.11. In the same letter Bel-ibnl makes the interesting statement 
that the Elamites are inclined to surrender Nabfl-bel-sumftte, the rebel 
king of the Gulf district, but there would appear to be some obstacle 
which the mutilation of the text at this point renders obscure. Further 
on (rev. 11. 4 sqq.\ the Assyrian general states that he proposes to visit 
the king, bringing with him a thousand prisoners that he has captured. 
No. 793 (=83-1-18, 79) is practically a duplicate of No. 283 (=K. 597), 
the former being addressed to the king and the latter to the rab-saq, 
but whether the Bel-ibnl who writes these two letters was the well- 
known personage of that name is uncertain. The initial formula of 
No. 793 (ana dinftn sarri beli’a lullik) and the deities (NabtL 
and Maiduk) invoked in both letters would seem to point to a different 
individual. No. 736, a petition to the king from the people of Kisik, 
complains that certain fellow citizens of the petitioners, having been 
carried off to Elam by Nabtl-bel-sumAte and imprisoned there, had 
made their escape to the Gulf district, but had been seized and thrown 
into prison by Bel-ibnl. It may be noted that another communication 
from the same people (No. 210 = K. 647) also seems to contain a refer¬ 
ence to Bel-ibnl (rev. 1.12), though the first part of his name is broken 
away. Although the initial lines of No. 576 (=K. 1009) are mutilated, 
it is evidently a communication from the elders (sebfiti, obv. 1. 2; 
rev. 1. 9) of the Gulf district to the king, and contains the information 
that Tumman (i. e., of course, Te’umman), “ brother of the king of 
Elam,” is making endeavors to place Nabfi-Salim, son of Merodach- 
baladan, upon his father’s throne. The people decline to receive him, 
protesting their loyalty to their lord, Na’id-Marduk, and to their suzerain, 
the king of Assyria. Upon this they receive a very peremptory and 
threatening message which they report to the king. The king of Elam, 
referred to as the brother of Te’umman, must have been either Umman- 
aldas or Urtaku, and the letter affords an interesting glimpse into the 
affairs of the Gulf district and the conflict there between the interests 
of Elam and Assyria. The important letter of Kudurru, governor of 
Uruk, in reference to the rebellion of Samas-sum-ukln (K. 5457 = H. 755) 
is given in Part VII, and the same volume contains two letters, unfortu¬ 
nately badly mutilated, of Sennacherib. Among the better-known 
writers represented in Parts VII and VIII may be mentioned Adad- 
sum-u$ur, whose letters are models of courtly style; the astrologers 
Nabu’a, Balasl, and Istar-sum-eres; Nabfi-usabsl, governor of Uruk in 
the reign of Asurbanipal; and Istar-dfirl, who filled the office of eponym 
in the year 714 B. C. 

The three new volumes of the Letters are edited with the care and 
skill that we have learned to expect of Dr. Harper, and their appearance 
must be a welcome event to every Assyriologist. The typography is, as 
usual, excellent. 

CHB18TOPHEB JOHN8TON. 

Johns Hopkins Univkbbitt. 
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HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 1 

The work is, as the author intended it to be, “ a compact, popular, 
and fairly comprehensive sketch of the history” of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians for all who are interested in the progress of civilization in its 
earliest stages. The author, a skilled teacher of history, has prepared it 
chiefly for the student of general history. His “references” in the back 
of the book are arranged under a series of headings for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the student to paragraphs or sections in dif¬ 
ferent works bearing on the subject in order to guide him in a special 
investigation of important topics. The well-selected bibliography and 
the chronological summary, besides the effort to give the pronunciation 
of names, are clearly indicative of the purpose which the author had in 
mind. Through the excavations and decipherment of the past century 
such a vast amount of material for the history of these people has been 
amassed that it has become a difficult task to cover the subject in a work 
of limited size. The author in the compass of a single volume, conform¬ 
ing in size to the others published in the same series, has very admirably 
covered the ground. 

In the front of the book a map of “the World of Oriental Antiquity” 
is to be found. While the exact locations of the cities south of Babylon 
are not fixed, it is now definitely known that Eridu or Abu-Shahrain 
must be placed on the west side of the Euphrates instead of the east. 

Part I deals with the city states of Babylonia and their unification 
under Babylon to 200 B. C.; Part II, the rise of Assyria and its struggles 
with Eassite Babylonia; Part III, the ascendancy of Assyria; and Part 
IV, with the neo-Babylonian empire. Just why the author concluded 
his history of the “Babylonians” with the overthrow of Nabuna’id by 
Cyrus he does not say. While naturally foreign influence was greatly 
felt after the Achemenians began to rule, the indications are that the 
Babylonian people maintained their peculiar cultus for considerably 
more than a century afterward. 

The part especially fascinating to most readers at this time is that 
which embraces the early period. The author seems to be one of the 
few who cling to the theory advanced by Hal6vy as regards the Sumeri¬ 
ans. To those who believe that a non-Semitic population preceded the 
Semitic occupation of Babylonia, and that to the people they know as 
Sumerians belongs the credit for having introduced that which was so 
peculiarly highly developed of the fourth and fifth millennium B. C., 
this will be found to be a very serious defect of the first part of the book. 
A discussion of the question is here not in place. Let me, however, 
mention that among other proofs recently offered through Professor 
Hilprecht’s investigations at Nippur, a very important one is to be found 
in the fact that the people that lived at Nippur prior to the recognized 
period of the Semitic occupation cremated their dead, traces of which 

i A History or this Babylonians and Assyrians. By George Stephen Goodspeed, 
Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History in the Unirersity of Chicago. Vol. IV of “The Histor¬ 
ical Series for Bible Students,” edited by Kent and Sanders. 
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wholly disappear after about 4000 B. C. Recognizing this people, the 
standpoint from which the history of this period is written is altogether 
different. 

The work is written in a very lucid and readable style, and, while not 
intended for the specialist, is a most acceptable contribution to the 
literature on the subject in the English language, and should have its 
place on the shelves of every representative library. 

A. T. Clay. 

The University or Pennsylvania. 


WRIGHT’S CATALOGUE OF SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS. 1 

Prior to 1632, there were no Syriac manuscripts in the libraries of 
Cambridge. In that year the Oriental manuscripts collected by Van 
Erpe were given to the University, among them being ten Syriac manu¬ 
scripts, and the nucleus of the University’s Syriac collection was thus 
formed. About the beginning of the eighteenth century three manu¬ 
scripts from the collection of Robert Huntington were added to these, 
and a little later, in 1715, two Syriac manuscripts came into the library 
in the collection of Bishop Moore. Of the fifteen manuscripts thus 
gathered, two at least had disappeared by the year 1775, so that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were little more than a dozen 
Syriac manuscripts in the University library. At the end of the century 
the collection numbered over two hundred. This great increase was 
largely due to the acquisition of two considerable collections; the 
manuscripts gathered by the Rev. Claude Buchanan in South India, in 
1806-7, and by him presented to Cambridge; and those collected in 
1842-4 in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan by the Rev. George Percy 
Badger, for the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
which were presented by the Society to the Cambridge library in 1887. 
Besides these important groups of manuscripts, the Cambridge Syriac 
collection has been frequently enriched, especially in the past thirty 
years, through purchases, gifts, and bequests of manuscripts. 

While the majority of these Cambridge manuscripts are later than 
the sixteenth century, there is a fair number from the thirteenth and 
fifteenth, and one, containing writings of Basil of Caesarea translated 
from the Greek, from the tenth or eleventh. Of individual manuscripts 
there is not space to speak. Of the Van Erpe manuscripts, one restored 
writings of Jacob-bar-Salibi and Nicolaus of Damascus, reputed to be 
lost; and another was among the three collated for Walton’s polyglot. 
One of the Moore manuscripts was used by Lee in preparing his edition 
of the New Testament. The Buchanan manuscripts have, despite their 
lateness, especial significance as representing Nestorian influence in 
South India, whence they came. The S. P. C. K. collection was examined 

i A Catalogue or the Syriac Manuscripts Preserved in the Library or the 
University or Cambridge. By the late William Wright, LL.D., with an Introduction and 
Appendix by Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. Cambridge: University Press , Vola. I and II, 
1901. xxx + 1290 pp. 
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in 1886 by Professor Wright, and his judgment of its value was so 
favorable, that the Society turned the collection over to the University. 
Professor Wright at once set about preparing a catalogue of them and 
the movement which has at length resulted in the present catalogue 
began. A notable acquisition was made in 1876 in a complete twelfth- 
century copy of the Harklensian version of the New Testament together 
with the Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians, of which last no Syriac 
form had previously been known. The same manuscript contains at the 
end of John the important account of the version, from Thomas of Harkel. 
Add. 1970, of the eighteenth century, preserves an interesting form of the 
Apocalypse, a book rather rarely found in Syriac, differing from Lee’s 
text, and purporting to have been translated from an Arabic version 
made from the Latin. Of the whole, about one-fourth are hymns, 
psalters, prayers, and liturgical books; rather more than thirty are 
biblical, and nearly a score are of works of Barhebraeus. 

The catalogue of the S. P. C. K. manuscripts was undertaken by Pro¬ 
fessor Wright in 1887, his intention being to describe the other Syriac 
manuscripts in the Cambridge library in an appendix. His death in 
1889 prevented the execution of this intention, but the main portion of 
the Catalogue, pp. 1-975, had already been prepared. From 1889 until 
1900 the project seems to have slumbered. In 1900 the library syndicate 
entrusted to Mr. Cook the preparation of the Appendix (pp. 977-1290) 
in which the remaining manuscripts are more briefly described. The 
descriptions here and in the main part of the catalogue are concise but 
comprehensive, and are accompanied by full lists, in Syriac and English, 
of the titles contained in each manuscript, important notes and colo¬ 
phons being frequently reproduced in full. A series of six indices 
concludes the work. The use of these volumes is much facilitated by 
the clear and beautiful Syriac characters employed in them, and the 
general excellence of their mechanical execution. 

When it is remembered that more than three-fourths of this great 
catalogue was prepared by Professor Wright between 1887 and 1889, it 
may occasion some surprise that the preparation of the concluding 
fourth, the Appendix, should have delayed the publication of the work 
a dozen years. This is in part explained by the losses sustained by 
Cambridge in the successive deaths of Professors Wright (1889), Bensly 
(1898), and Robertson Smith (1894), all of whom were interested in the 
preparation of this Catalogue. 

Edgar J. Goodsperd. 

The University of Chicago. 


KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. 1 

The new edition of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa¬ 
ment is an independent work that must be judged entirely on its own 
merits and not as a new form of Schrader’s well-known book. It has 

i Keilinbchbiftbn und dab Altb Testament. Von H. Zimmera. S. Auflage. II, 
Religion und Sprache. Berlin: Reuiher und Reickard , 1902. Complete, M. 21. 
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nothing in common with the latter but the name, and there is no good 
reason why Schrader’s name should have appeared at all in connection 
with it. The first part dealing with the historical and geographical 
phases is by Dr. H. Winckler, and this again is quite independent in its 
character from Professor Zimmera’s contribution, which might just as 
well have been published as a separate work. His methods differ totally 
from that pursued by Winckler and although he aims occasionally by a 
footnote or a reference to establish a bond of relationship between the 
second part and Winckler’s first part, he succeeds merely in conveying 
the impression that he does not agree with Winckler’s deductions, com¬ 
monly designated by him as “weitgehende,” from the data furnished by 
the Old Testament or cuneiform sources. 

Whether this complete departure from Schrader’s method of follow¬ 
ing the subject, book by book and chapter by chapter according to the 
arrangement of the Old Testament collection, is an improvement is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful. The general verdict of scholars is that convenience of 
consultation has been sacrificed in this new venture to originality, and it 
is more than likely that ere long there will be needed a real successor to 
the second edition of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament; 
and this verdict is made without in any way calling into question the 
merits of either Winckler’s or Zimmera’s work. Winckler’s part is indeed 
a remarkably able and astute exposition of his theories of Old Testament 
history and even if one is not prepared to accept these theories, his pages 
teem with valuable suggestions and he has undoubtedly thrown unex¬ 
pected light upon many a problem of Old Testament history by his 
learning and acute reasoning as well as by his ingenious combinations. 
Zimmera is less brilliant than Winckler but what he lacks in this respect 
he makes up in sobriety, and he comes much closer to the promise held 
out in the “joint” introduction to the work, to embody in it only the 
ascertained and generally accepted results, though even Zimmera at 
times steps far beyond these limits and gives us conjectures and possi¬ 
bilities instead of net results. 

The plan of his work is simple and yet comprehensive. He begins 
with a discussion of the chief deities of the Babylonian Pantheon, pre¬ 
senting in each case the general traits of the god or goddess, and passes 
on to a consideration of the actual or possible bearings on certain Old 
Testament passages, or the traces of the influence of the deity in question 
in the Old Testament with occasional excursions into the field of the 
New Testament, of the Apochrypha, and Pseudographs. After the gods 
proper come the divine messengers, the spirits and demons, and the 
division ends with a valuable though incomplete discussion of foreign 
gods in Babylonian literature. 

The second division of the book is taken up with Babylonian myths, 
more particularly the creation stories, the deluge tale, and portions of 
the Gilgamash epic, the cult and bearings of the religious literature as 
well as the astronomical system, and, lastly, the views of life after death. 
The third division is a very brief section of only ten pages, illustrating 
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the relationship of the Babylonian language to the Hebrew. Professor 
Zimmera apologizes for the brief treatment accorded this very impor¬ 
tant section and also for the insufficient discussion of the cult, literature, 
and beliefs which are disposed of in about fifty pages. One cannot help 
regretting that over one hundred pages should have been taken up with 
the Pantheon, and there was also no special reason why the Gilgamash 
epic should have been treated at length. Much of what is said in con¬ 
nection with the Babylonian and Assyrian gods would be in place in a 
volume on the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, but would hardly be 
looked for in a work devoted to illustrating the bearings of Babylonian 
culture on the religion of the Old Testament. In view of Professor 
Zimmera’s gratuitous and misleading remark on my own work on the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria, which he reluctantly confesses to be 
the “best” book on the subject, I may be pardoned for noting that what 
he has to say about the gods adds but little to the representation of them 
in my own work. However, leaving this aside, the value of this portion 
of Professor Zimmem’s work consists almost exclusively in the discus¬ 
sion of the bearing of those gods on the Old Testament. One cannot 
help feeling that at times his combinations, although generally brought 
forward with due reserve, are very precarious. To choose one example 
of many, to see in the Old Testament conception of Yahweh dwelling in 
heaven and surrounded by the heavenly host a trace, albeit an indirect 
one, of the Babylonian Anu cult, is quite unnecessary. Since Yahweh is, 
as is now generally held, originally a storm god whose manifestations 
are seen in thunder and lightning, where else could the poetic and 
popular fancy place his seat except in the heavens, with the prominence 
accorded to moon and sun worship in the early religion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Palestine T Many of the parallels between the Babylonian and 
Hebrew conceptions do not point to borrowing on the one side or the 
other. Still less plausible is the supposition first voiced by Winckler 
and adopted by Zimmera that the figure of the king in the book of 
Esther is modeled upon Anu. The late date of this book in connection 
with the unimportant part taken by Anu in the popular phases of the 
Babylonian mythology constitute fatal objections. 

There was no particular reason why Bel of Nippur should have been 
included in the section on the Pantheon since Zimmera admits that none 
of the Old Testament references to a Babylonian Bel refer to the chief 
deity of Nippur but to Bel-Marduk under which heading, therefore, the 
subject could have been disposed of. Here again the combination of the 
title ShadH-RabU (great mountain) given to Bel with the Hebrew 
Shaddat and which Zimmera notes as “not impossible” is to be rejected 
as without foundation. Apart from the fact that the title is also assigned 
to other gods, the philological objections are formidable. Even if it be 
assumed that the pronunciation Shaddat is artificial, in order to connect 
it with the popular etymology, the presence of the Yddh at the end of 
the word will still have to be accounted for. 

When we come to such gods as Sin, Marduk, and Ishtar we reach 
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safer ground. These eminently popular deities are precisely of a kind 
to exert an influence upon the cult of peoples which came in contact 
with Babylonia. To be sure some of the theories recently advanced, 
more particularly by Hominel, as to the predominant significance of the 
moon cult among the early Semites, are marked by extreme extravagance 
and it is refreshing to note the cautious manner in which Zimmem 
approaches the theme (p. 365). He contents himself with the theory for 
which there is sufficient evidence, that traces of the Babylonian concep¬ 
tion about Sin may be detected in Yahweh. As to the mythological 
element in the stories of the patriarchs in the book of Genesis he wisely 
postpones a consideration of the subject. Perhaps the most important 
part of thiB first division is the one devoted to Marduk. From a brief 
but admirable account of the character assumed by Marduk in the 
Babylonian religion and certain features in his cult, he passes on to the 
traces in Marduk to be noted in the conception formed of Yahweh; and 
advancing to the New Testament he finds no less than fourteen points 
of contact between Marduk and instances in the life of Jesus or 
attributes ascribed to the latter. It will be, of course, for New Testa¬ 
ment students to pronounce the verdict on this exceedingly important 
part of Professor Zimmem’s work, but even outsiders must be struck by 
some of the parallels, and it would appear that Professor Zimmem has 
conclusively established, at least, the general theme that mythological 
influences emanating ultimately from Babylonia continued to be at work 
in Palestine until a far later period than only a short time ago was 
supposed to be possible. 

Coming to the chapter devoted to the cosmology of the Babylonian 
and Hebrew, nothing better has yet been presented on the subject 
than Professor Zimmem’s discussion. An opportunity is presented 
to him here of enlarging on many of the suggestions contained in 
Gunkel’s SchOpfung und Chaos . Another very valuable section is 
formed by the discussion of Babylonian priests and temples in which in 
a brief space a great deal of valuable material, particularly from the 
religious literature, is gathered, and it is to be exceedingly regretted that 
lack of space prevented Professor Zimmem from treating this important 
subject as fully as it deserves. He has, however, brought together 
sufficient evidence to make it no longer doubtful that the Hebrew ritual 
and many features of the Hebrew cult are due to Babylonian influence. 
It would have been valuable if, in connection with this question of 
Babylonian influence, Professor Zimmem had also directed attention 
to the large number of evidently intentional deviations from Babylonian 
methods likewise to be observed in the Pentateuchal codes. Indeed 
this phase of the subject of Babel und Bibel has been too much 
neglected by Assyriologists who in their anxiety to find parallels over¬ 
look intentional contrasts which are equally important. Parallel to the 
adaptation of Babylonian myths and traditions to specifically Hebrew 
beliefs and traditions, to be noted in the early chapters of Genesis, we 
have the intentional differentiation of the cult from foreign features 
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wherever such differentiation is possible. In fact the process involved 
in the adoption of Babylonian ideas, Babylonian ritual, and Babylonian 
laws is much more complicated than is ordinarily assumed. The cases 
of actual adoption are rare in comparison with adaptation involving 
more or less profound modifications of the original Babylonian material. 
Professor Zimmera’s work illustrates the justification of such a theory 
and Old Testament scholars and Assyriologists alike will be glad to 
acknowledge their deep obligation to him for having put together an 
enormous amount of valuable material gathered in the course of many 
years of study. It will be possible with this material so clearly brought 
before us to take up detailed points in a much more satisfactory manner 
than before and while, therefore, Professor Zimmern’s work is not to be 
regarded as the successor of Schrader’s, which is still very useful though 
antiquated in many parts, it will prepare the way, as will also Winckleris 
part of the work, for a comprehensive work setting forth on the basis of 
the material supplied by Winckler and Zimmera, the actual relationship 
existing between the Old Testament and Babylonian culture, religion 
and history. As it is my purpose to touch upon numerous points of 
detail in Zimmem’s work at the proper place in the forthcoming parts 
of the German edition of my Religion of Babylonia and Assyria^ I trust 
that I may be permitted to refer to this work instead of covering the 
ground again in this notice. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


THE ARAMAISMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 1 

Gesenius in his Geschichte der hebr&tschen Sprache und Schrift , 
Leipzig, 1815, made the first attempt to discuss in a scientific way the 
influence of the Aramaic on the Hebrew language after the Exile. Since 
then this question has often been ventilated, and in many monographs 
Aramaisms of certain pieces of Old Testament literature were pointed 
out and were used for the dating of such pieces. But no systematic 
discussion of all Aramaisms in the Old Testament has ever been pub¬ 
lished until this year, when the well-known Old Testament scholar, Pro¬ 
fessor Kautzsch, brought out his book, which appeared as Hallesches 
Osterprogramm fUr 1901-1902. 

The linguistic problems which arise from a consideration of the 
influence exercised by one language upon another are manifold and 
interesting, but they are in most cases extremely difficult and often 
almost defy solution. For several reasons this is particularly true with 
regard to the Aramaisms in the Old Testament. First, though the amount 
of literature preserved to us is very small, the genuine Hebrew vocabu¬ 
lary was undoubtedly much larger than is now known to us. Hence, 
in many cases, a word which does not occur in old Hebrew before 

i Die Aramaismen im Alten Testament. I. Lexikalischer Tell. Von E. Kautzsch. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer , 1908. 8vo; v + 111 pp. M. 3.20. 
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the Exile, but appears suddenly later on and is at the same time well 
known in Aramaic, may nevertheless be genuine Hebrew. The word 
u turtle,” might serve to illustrate this. Although it is not mentioned 
with this meaning in any of the modern Hebrew dictionaries, there is no 
doubt that ^3 in Hoe. 12:12 is the genuine Hebrew word for “turtle” 
(see Nestle in Zeitschr. /. alttest. Wissensch ., 1903, p. 133). Now, should 
it by accident have been known to occur in this sense in one of the poet- 
exilic books, many scholars would probably have called it an Aramaism, 
since this word for turtle is known in Syriac (gala), but occurs neither in 
Arabic nor in Ethiopic. Secondly, the close relation between Hebrew and 
Aramaic often renders uncertain the decision concerning the origin of a 
word. Thirdly, we must take into account the frequent possibilities of 
replacing a Hebrew word in the literature by an Aramaic expression in 
the process of the transmission of the manuscripts. Such cases, of 
course, cannot be counted as true Aramaisms, since they were not 
intended so by the original writer. To m j mind, pQH in Psalm 139:8 
belongs to this category; for in spite of the fact that the Aramaic words 
and are used here, it seems to me much more likely that a 

▼ • 

later scribe unconsciously substituted this form, which he used in com¬ 
mon conversation, for the Hebrew original, than that the author of the 
Hebrew psalm wrote such a purely Aramaic form. The fourth and most 
serious difficulty is this: We cannot always distinguish between the 
Aramaic influence on the spoken Hebrew and that on the written 
Hebrew; in other words, we do not always know whether the documents, 
in which Aramaisms are found, were written at a time when Hebrew was 
still spoken and when Aramaic words had become part of a living 
Hebrew language, or whether the writers of such documents themselves 
spoke mostly Aramaic and wrote Hebrew only as a literary language, 
most naturally intermingling it with expressions that were more familiar 
to them. If, as in the former case, the influence of one spoken language 
upon another, which is also living, is to be investigated, it does not 
matter whether the borrowed words are so-called “loan-words” or 
“foreign words,” and every individual word of foreign origin deserves 
equal attention. This usually involves questions important to the 
history of civilization; and therefore an arrangement like that in 
Frfinkel’s Aramdische Fremdurtrter im Arabischen is highly desirable. 
But in the second case we have mostly to deal with literary, grammatical, 
and lexicographical questions. 

I need scarcely say that Professor Kautzsch has been well aware of 
these difficulties, although perhaps the fourth has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. With a self-restraint that might serve many others as a 
model, he has not attempted too much; he has not drawn any premature 
conclusions, nor has he concealed matters which are not yet settled, and 
perhaps never will be. But what he has done is to present conscien¬ 
tiously the whole material clearly arranged and well digested. Hence 
his book will be indispensable to all Old Testament students, Hebraists, 
and Semitists, and it will form a safe basis for exegetical work and for 
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literary criticism. Let us hope that another part containing the “gram¬ 
matical Aramaisms” will soon appear. 

It is impossible to discuss details in a notice of this length. I might 
mention, however, that of the Aramaisms in the second part of Isaiah I 
missed the following in Professor Kautzsch’s list: Isa. 59:10. In 

spite of its occurrence in Arabic and Ethiopic this word seems to be 
derived in Hebrew from the Aramaic, because the genuine Hebrew word 
is 1DTO3; * 8fU 111 the meaning “people;” c/. "jlBb in 

biblical Aramaic; "pi in Isa. 57:10, where, as I suggested four years 
ago, its meaning seems to be influenced by the Syriac T3 

Isa. 66:11, if with de Lagarde this is the correct reading for TT* 

The very important conclusion at which Professor Kautzsch arrives 
on p. 99, is as follows: “The influence of the Aramaic language on the 
Hebrew vocabulary of the Old Testament is not nearly so strong as it 
has heretofore been supposed to be.” 

Enno Littmann. 

Princeton University. 


STEINSCHNEIDER’S ARABISCHE LITERATUR. 1 

A thorough criticism of a work like the one before us, which should 
adequately point out its special merits and possible errors, would almost 
presuppose the ability to write the book—a task which could be per¬ 
formed only by one who is a polyglot and polyhistor, and, above all, a 
bibliographer like the venerable author, whose equal, as bibliographer, 
cannot be found in the history of any literature. It is, therefore, no 
modesty on my part, if I preface this review with the confession that I 
am not fully prepared to present a detailed criticism of the work. I 
must content myself with indicating to the reader the general outline of 
the book, its purpose and significance. 

It is, indeed, hardly correct to speak of the purpose of this book, for 
in it, as in all the works of Professor Steinschneider—and these number 
in the hundreds—the reader will search in vain for a purpose in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The author has but one end in view, to give 
an objective historical presentation of his subject, free from all “ apolo- 
getical or polemical coloring, and from all national or theological bias.” 
The reader who comes to this book in search of inspiration for some 
world-agitating idea, or seeks in it the solution of some “burning issue,” 
will go away disappointed. He must approach it with an enthusiasm of 
his own, bringing with him a considerable knowledge of the subject and 
a love for purely scientific research. Such a reader will find himself 
amply rewarded. 

In the introduction (pp. xii-li) to the enormous mass of material, 
which, as we are told in the preface, has been gathered together in the 

i Die arabibche Litsratur drr Judbn. (Bibliotheca arabioo-judaica). Ein Bo it rag 
but Literaturgeechichte der Araber, groesenteila aus handachrittlichen Quellen. Von Morita 
Steinschneider. Frankfurt a. M.: Verlag von I. Kavffmann, 1902. gr. 8ro; lir+348+32 pp. 
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course of almost sixty years, the author, in his precise and severely 
scientific style, has given, in seventeen sections, the general divisions 
under which the subject-matter may be arranged, and which may serve 
the student as a safe guide', both as to how and in what direction to 
use the accumulated material, so as to make it productive for further 
research. The vistas which are here opened up for the reader, in every 
direction, and the general problems of Kulturgeschiehte, for a complete 
study of which the way is here paved, are of a far-reaching importance 
which 1 cannot in the limits of a short article attempt even to sketch. 
With the exception of the two concluding sections, in which the author 
speaks of the relation of his work to the works of scholars who have 
preceded him in this branch of science, and of the sources, arrangement, 
and execution of the book, each section of the introduction may be 
regarded as a solid foundation for a special monograph on the matter 
treated. To convey to the reader some notion of the problems which 
still wait for solution, and of the results which the author has thus 
far achieved and set forth, we cite here from his own analysis of his 
introduction the following topics—“Problem of the History of the 
Literature and Culture of the Jews;” “Part Played by Karaism in the 
Introduction of Arabic into Religious Literature;” “Beginning, Dura¬ 
tion, and Scope of the Jewish Arabic Literature;” “Use of Arabic 
Among the Jews in Christian Lands;” “Character of the Arabic Among 
the Jews, in Speech and Script;” “ Moslem Children in Jewish Schools;” 
“Relation of Hebrew and Arabic in the Life and Literature of the 
Jews;” “Importance of Arabic Literature for Hebrew Philology, 
Exegesis, and Poetry;” “Influence of Arabic on the Language of the 
Hebrew-Chaldaic Literature.” I have here named only some of the 
most important themes dealt with. In the discussion of them the author 
states the conclusions, to which his long studies have led him, and thus 
provides the student with a definite basis for further investigation. 
These introductory sketches serve, therefore, not merely as an introduc¬ 
tion to this work, but give guidance for proper study and productive 
activity in this field of research. 

The book, as a whole, is in aim, method, and content related to the 
previous, well-known works of the author. The central idea of all his 
voluminous and extensive works has been, as the author himself says 
(p. xlix), to show “the relation of Jewish literature to other literatures of 
the Middle Ages, particularly in the department of science. In this book, 
however, the most important department of Jewish literature is treated 
for its own sake.The book offers as complete as possible a collec¬ 

tion of the works in Arabic by authors who were Jews by birth, giving the 
existing prints or manuscripts of their complete works and of fragments 
and translations of them in any language.” The authors (numbering 
250) are arranged geographically and in chronological order; a brief 
biographical sketch of each author is given, followed by an enumeration 
of his works, analyses of their contents, and valuable remarks of the 
author. To the sketch of each writer is added a complete bibliography, 
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arranged under special headings, of the sources which the author has 
drawn upon, and also his sound estimate of their reliability and value. 
To the book are added seven appendices, among them one of special 
importance dealing with the Arabic works written by Samaritans. Six 
indices greatly facilitate the use of the book. 

It is now superfluous to say anything more concerning the value 
and significance of this work. The author can justly say (p. xliv) “that, 
to his knowledge, he offers the first comprehensive bibliography in this 
department of literature with biographical notices of the authors.” In 
conclusion we may add that as long as scholars will devote themselves 
to this branch of knowledge, the book before us will hold this place and 
be indispensable to every new investigator. 

Henry Malter. 

Hkbkjcw Union Collbqn, 

Cincinnati. 
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trains, together with the 
Free Reclining ( hair Cars 
and Dining Cars. have 
become widely known and 
verjr popular. 

Through Cars are run 

between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York. Boston. Los 
Angeles. San Francisco. 
Denver. Portland. Ore.. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf¬ 
falo. New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 

„ C. S. CRANE 
Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt. Aaent. 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


"THE NAME IS EVERYTHING." 

Esterbrook 

on a pen is an absolute 
guarantee of its excellence 


Inflexible 
Accountant’s 
and Firm 


No. 322. An 
Pen. Fine 
Points, 
varieties of 
to suit 


THE Esterbrook steel pen Co. 

Works. Camden. N.J. 26 John Street, N. V. 
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Copy Your Letter While You Write 

BY USIHG THE 

CARB02T LETTER TAB 


Letter Copying Made Cheaper ; Cleaner ; and More Convenient 

ioo Letters and ioo Copies in Each Book. Bound in Board 
Covers with Carbon, Ready for Use 


Lett** Sise (8tf* 11), Ruled or Plain ..... 90.75 

Note Sise (6*9tf), Ruled or Plain ...... #50 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price 

5. D. CHILDS & CO. 

rUnnfacturinf Stationers 

Send for our Catalogue of Office Supplies 140-142 MONROE ST., C hica go 


FINANCIAL BOOKS 

Pub had by 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CH1CA00 PRESS 

CREDIT 


A book which every business and 
professional man should read 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


The Second Bank of the United States 

By Ralph C. H. Cattsrall, of the Department qf His¬ 
tory, Cornell University 

xiv + 538 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.so 


53 cents postpaid 


A History of tbe Greenbacks 

With Bp oelal IsfrrnM ta the Economic et Their Ions 

By Wbslky Clair qf the Department qf Polit¬ 

ical Economy, University of California 

xiv 4. 578 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.15 


Legal Tender 


Tender A STUDY IN ENGLISH and AMERICAN monetary history 

a w WV xviii + l8a pp ( g vo> c i 0 th, net, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15 

By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, qfthe Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


For sale by booksellers or the publishers. Send for Catalogue 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAOO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


It bOBJ <JOOD\VbRK 
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SEW THIS*** 

<^> DEVICE 


IN YOUR 


15 CO AT 


Put an ordinary 1 
collar button in j 
the rear or center j 
button holeof the j 
cuff, slide it into j 
the front circular j 
opening, — push ] 
it back to regu-j 
late the Cuff—an ] 
inch or two or*, 


1 11 la Cl CCI/C late the Cuff—an 
l((- OLCCYC inch or two or 
ir /5 * im V l 7 a w ^ ite edge can b* shown. 

Oil THE CUFF WILL STAY 
'V\ WHERE YOU PUT IT. 

f J) You take your coat off and hang it up. 
erv' the Cuffs will require no attention until 
v 2 / they need laundering One pair for every 
coat you own and happiness will be yours for 
a dime. Price iocts. a pairor 5<xts. for 6 pairs, 
by mail, postpaid. Address, 

WOODMAN CO., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


MSAAAASAAAAAI 


A practical device which saves time and temper. Used and 
endorsed by thousands. Nickel, io cents; Sterling Silver, 
50 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 

ALPHA MPO. CO., 151 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


\ 

'Duu& Tip 7cp \ 

1 \ TO PROVE simplest, and cheap - 

B IOO copies from Pen-written end 

II I 50 COPi ** fr ° m Typewritten original 

■ 1A M v,3 Vi we are willing to send a complete ‘'Duplicator*' without deposit 

v vv A m\ on 10 days' trial. 

1 W/ No mcc ^ an * sm 10 E cl out °f order, n <> washing, no press, no 

\ printer's ink. The product of 23 years' experience in Duplicators. 
Price for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the trade 
discount of 33)3 per cent., or S 5*00 net. 

Felix c. Daus Duplicator Co., d&us mag., m John s«.. New York 


What is 

Datis’ 


TIP TOP ? 


TO PROVE 
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Be sure 
you get the 
genuine. 


FLORIDA WATER. 

Refuse dll substitutes. 


W H J not use a clean Fountain 
Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 

The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


&/>e “HAMMOND” Typewriter 

(NEW MANIFOLDED 

"The Greatest Typewriter of the Two Hemispheres.” 


Judge a machine by its work. 
Hammond workis incomparable. 


The Hammond Typewriter was origi¬ 
nally intended for high-class trade — 
people who wished the best. The excel¬ 
lent work, interchangeable type, visible 
writing, and ease of operation, place 
the Hammond in a class all by itself. 


Branch offices in all principal cities. Representatives everywhere. 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 

69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


The universal Perfame 
for the Handkerchief 
Toilet and Bath. 
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All history is recordedinink 

but history does not record a 
better ink than CARTER'S INK 


IrvAll Kinds of 

jBWe&ther 

^^MJse the £ 

Middle Jr ]oirtt 

wyem 

Fou^ftediv Pert 


Compartment Sleepers 
Standard Open Sleepers 
Palace Parlor Cars 
Table d’hote Diners 
Luxurious Day Coaches 

Are some of the many features 
of a trip over the 


CHICAGO to 
I N DIAN APOLIS 
Cl NCI N NATI 
LOUISVILLE 
AND SOUTH 


/ r or\e of many forms 

y TRADl HARK 

^ ma.de eund 
0u6TbJ\teed by J^ AAA ~ 

^ y Vo /A \ <*i 

AA-Walerman & Co. LLyA 
22 Thames Street 

New York asm for c^t^Tog f 


J. C. TUCKER, G. IM. A 

238 Clark St., Chicago. 
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Don’t let the heat of summer undermine your strength, 
enervate your system and lay it open to the inroads of 
disease. Keep your blood cool and full of life by tak 
ing a small glass of Pabst Mall Extract before each 
meal—it’s The "Best” Tonic, both in name and reality. 
For all men, and for all women—at all times, every 
where— Pabst Malt Extract is a builder of health, 
strength, vigor and vitality. For invalids and convales 
cents, and for those enfeebled by age, it is both meat 
and drink—a tonic that enriches the blood, 
quiets the heart action, steadies the nerves 
and renews the wasted tissues of the body. 

For fifty years I have been more or less an 
1^ invalid—the doctors say my blood had not sufficient 

red corpuscles to give me strength. For the past 
fifteen years I have used Pabst Malt Extract, The 
"Best Tonic,*’ and it has always given me re- 
1 newed strength and vigor. The fact that I am 

now seventy-two years old and am enjoying 
better health than when 1 first began to 
take your Malt Extract makes me commend 
it heartily to my friends and to those whom 1 
|Ml [1 have cared for in my work as a practical nurse. 

I know of no better Tonic for those suffering 
from general debility, or for convalescents. 

J. M. SHORT, 464 East 55th Street, Chicago. 

Avoid cheap imitations—lacking the 
dfl strength and purity of Pabst Extract 

— they are frequently adulterated 
and usually harmful —your system 
demands THE BEST —and Pabst 
Malt Extract is the “Best” Tonic— 

The proof lies in the using. 


'00 


" t 


Send Your Name and Address for Our Booklet 


PABST EXTRACT DEPARTMENT 

MILWAUKEE. wIS., U. S. A. 
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3| Bausch ® Lomb 

! Photographic 

ct-Jh LENSES and shutters 

Sold ’Round the World 

T |_are made by the oldest and best equipped lens making establishment 

4x5 Plastigmat/-d .<9 in America 

5 x;h‘'s -mount Bausch tk Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmats and Plastigmats 

with Volute Shutters 

Are Regularly Furnished on All High Grade Cameras 

When buying your camera this year see that it is equipped with one of our superb lenses, 
making it possible to do every kind of photography, and the best photography with one outfit. 

If your camera has a Bausch & Lomb lens or shutter you can compete for the 

$3,000.00 for Photographs 

which is offered absolutely without reserve to users of our lenses and shutters. Send for Booklet. 

Catalog of Prism Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns on request. 

Bausch <51 Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
35th St. and Broadway 


BOSTON 

lao Boylston St. 


CHICAGO 

Wabash and Monroe Sts. 


Y our V acation 
in Colorado 

TOURIST TICKETS FOR HALF FARE 

A Colorado trip this year will cost very little. We 
are going to sell round trip tickets from Chicago 
for $30. From St. Louis $25. Practically half 
fare. This will enable people of moderate 
means to spend their holiday in the de¬ 
lightful Colorado country. Special 
tickets will be sold July \ to 10 for 
even less than named above. 



T HERE is a popular idea 
that prices in Colorado 
are inflated — that it 
costs money “ every time you 
move.” 

This notion is not correct. 
You can live in Colorado com¬ 
fortably and well for a mod¬ 
erate sum. At the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches 
you can secure excellent quar¬ 
ters and capital fare for from 
to $ 10 a week and upward. 
Our Hand-Book of Colorado 
tells all about it. Send for a 
copy. It’s free. 

P. S. EUST 1 S, 
Passenger Trathe Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 

209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Purity Personified 

No other soap leaves such a sense of freshness 
and cleanliness as Lifebuoy Soap. Use it any 
way you wish and you will find it has unusual 
and exceptional properties. It not only cleanses 
like magic but also safeguards the health, as it 
disinfects—purifies, at the same time. Buy a 
cake and use it all up and if not all we say of | 
it, dealer will promptly refund purchase money. I 
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Finest in the World 

BAKER’S 

COCOA 

LOOK 
AT 
THE 
LABEL 


WEBER 

PIANOS 

DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS ARE UNRE¬ 
SERVED IN THEIR PRAISE Of THESE 
SUPERB INSTRUMENTS. THE WEBER 
PIANO COMPANY REFERS WITH PRIDE 
TO THE LETTERS LATELY RECEIVED 
FROM 

HERR ANTHES M. GILIDERT 

HERR BURGSTALLER HERR HERTZ 
M. FLON HERR KOCIAN 

MME. GADSK1 M ME. ROGER-MICL QS 

M. GR AU MME. SEVGARP 

WEBER PIANO COMPANY. 

108 Fifth Ave., New YorK. 
266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


CHOICE RECIPES, 8o PAGES, SENT FREE 

WALTER BAKER &. CO. Ltd. 

Emtabumbxs> 1780. DORCHESTER-, MASS. 
40 Hijhut j\t»ar<Lt in Europe and America 


Milk white hands 

LILY WHITE FINGERS |jj 

Cheek of rose and 1 


BROW OF SNOW § 

Bloom of youth I 

AROUND HER LINGERS! 


Who uses 


SAPOIIO 


vose 


' __ _ 4 _ - " _ Or.r *0 VUAKB. By our .JMU 

PIANOS 

A. M. A m. A ^ nor piano in your h»e tree « '^ n 


Write tor Catalogue D and explanation*. 

VOSE ft SONS PIANO CO.. 


>*• Boriota* W “' 


J 


Write lor ' tot ath\ 
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Buffalo 


LmiiA Water 

Its Reputation does not Depend upon “Talking Points.** 
It is Offered to the Public upon its Record of Results 
Accomplished. Nothing save an Actual Test can be 
More Satisfactory to the Patient than the Testimony 
of Eminent Medical Men who have Repeatedly 
Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria 
Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. 


Cyrus Edson f A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner of New York City and 
State, President Board of Pharmacy , New York City; Examining Physician Corpora' 
tion Council, New York City, etc., says; “I have prescribed BUFFALO LiTHIA 
Water with great benefit in Bright’s Disease.” 

Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University, Montreal, Canada: “In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and Rh eumat ic Origin as well as in the graver 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found BUFFALO ITTHIA WATER to act as 
a veritable antidote, and I know of no other natural agent possessing this impor¬ 
tant quality.” 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M ., M. D., of St. Louis , Mo., says: “I have 
often prescribed BUFFALO LiTHIA WATER in Gouty and Rheumatic condition# 
and in Renal Calculi, accompanied with Renal Colic, and always with the most 
satisfactory results. In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is 
especially efficacious.” 

Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health oj 
Louisiana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LiTHIA WATER in affections 
of the kidneys and urinary passages, particularly in Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria* 
and in irritable conditions of the Bladder and Urethra. The results satisfy me 

of its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat/’ 

Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order, which admits of no question or 
imputation, mailed to any address. 

BUFFALO LiTHIA WATER is for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 


ROPRIE3I. 
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